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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notes on Cambridge.—‘‘ There is one 
mistake under the above head (Jan. p. 42), 
which I was sorry to have recollected too 
slowly. The large and splendid Library 
at Trinity, and perhaps the Cloisters (Mr. 
Lysons says both), were erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren. By a slight mis- 
conception you have also wrongly stated 
what I meant of the colouring in the side 
windows at Peterhouse; I said ‘‘ than the 
former,” meaning King’s ; the comparison 
originated with an intelligent chapel clerk 
of K. C. his name, I think, Saunders. 
In the note, p. 43, are an oversight and 
a misprint. The initials of ‘ Messrs. 
Fisher and Tillbrook should have been 
‘““E.’? and ‘*S.’? The last, an elegant 
classical and general scholar, and a mu- 
sician, was intimate with the three ‘‘ Lake 
Poets,’’ Wordsworth, Southey, and Cole- 
ridge. He published friendly remarks 
on Southey’s ‘‘ Vision of Judgment,” in- 
cluding particulars of curious erratic 
verses in former times, from ‘‘ Putten- 
ham,” and others. 1 had seen the “im- 
provements ’’ up to 1831-2, and meant to 
make an exception in favour of the front 
of All Souls, Oxford; handsomer than 
Christchurch with its centre ‘‘ Tower of 
Tom,” though that measures 400 feet in 
length, the same as the New Post Office.— 
Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ private’’ visit to Cam- 
bridge, including a call on Dr. Farmer at 
Emanuel, was given in the columns of 
the New Montbly Magazine, about 1820. 
—The new quarter-chimes of the Royal 
Exchange are either taken from the Uni- 
versity Church, Cambridge, or some 
common example in Flanders, where, it 
was said, the clock-maker was directed to 
proceed to examine such things; and 
there is an affinity between the twice- 
striking clock of St. Clement Danes, and 
that adjoining the chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge.—J. D. Parry. 

In answer to the inquiry made in p. 14, 
A DescenpanrT states that ‘‘ the Life of 
Bishop Stillingfleet was written by Dr. 
Goodwyn, his lordship’s chaplain, and, 
when he wrote that Life, Archdeacon of 
Oxford. Dr. Bentley was likewise his 
chaplain, and tutor to his son. The 
splendid Latin inscription on the Bishop’s 
monument in Worcester cathedral was 
from the learned Doctor’s pen.”’ 

Answer to query on Ailfric de V. T. p. 
16, 1. 9.—The passage in L’Isle is cor- 


ruptly printed and incorrectly translated. 
In preparing a new edition, now nearly 
ready, I write thus: ‘‘ And gseleedde bone 
kiming to Chaldea mid him (Achim ge- 
haven) ypiSehuxhice ;’’ ‘* And led the king, 
named Achim, to Chaldea with him very 
ignominiously.”” But who was Achim? 
Jehoiachin,—the latter half of the com- 
pound with the very usual change of x 
to m. See Thomson’s German-English 
Analogies (D. Nutt, Lond.; Edmonston 
and Douglas, Edinburgh), pp. 71, 13; 
and Corozaim, Matth. xii. Naim, Luc. vii. 
in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels.—E. T. 

A Constant READER asks where Gen. 
Melvill’s Essay on the War Ships of the 
Antients is to be found. 

G. G. F. would be obliged by any par- 
ticulars relative to Dr. Hugh Gore, Bishop 
of Waterford and Lismore from 1666 to 
1691. 

If any of our readers will point out at 
what period our sovereigns ceased to ex- 
ercise their ecclesiastical patronage with- 
out the adviceof their Ecclesiastical Council, 
and in what work any account of it can 
be found—for it is certain in former times 
their political advisers did not presume to 
interfere—it will oblige A Very Oxp 
SuBSCRIBER. 

‘‘One of our Subscribers” inquires 
what is the derivation of Ardington, the 
name of a village in Berkshire, about three 
miles from Wantage on the Wallingford 
road ? 

In our Magazine for 1833 (vol. crt. 
pt. ii. p. 314) there is a communication 
from C. S. relative to some letters pre- 
served in French libraries, and amongst 
them he mentions one dated 26 Aug. 1603, 
to Henry IV. of France from a member 
of his embassy then in London; this 
letter relates in part to a claim to the 
Crown of England by ‘“‘ one Robert Bas- 
set, gentleman.’’? W.R. D. who is col- 
lecting materials relating to the family to 
which he belonged, asks whether any of 
our present Correspondents can favour 
him with the particular reference to the 
letter in question, as also to any other 
documents connected with this Robert 
Basset, who was the grandson of John 
Basset, of Umberley, co. Devon, by 
Frances, daughter of Arthur Plantaganet 
Viscount Lisle, an illegitimate son of 
Edward IV, ? 
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The Princess: a Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. 


THE name of Mr. Tennyson is so justly distinguished, and so united 
in our minds with the idea of poetical excellence, that any production of his 
could not pass unnoticed without doing injury to ourselves. His former 
volumes have beyond doubt established this fact,—that he truly possesses 
the poetic faculty, the creative mind, the plastic power of shaping and 
moulding all objects that present themselves to him in the attractive form 
of imaginative beauty and ideal excellence. He has shown also that his 
poetic faculty is not confined in narrow limits, but can enlarge and extend 
itself to meet the great and various demands which nature makes on the 
qualities of the mind. The sublime, the magnificent, are equally at his com- 
mand, as are the beautiful and the pathetic ; while to the poet’s genius he 
adds the poet’s art, in embodying what he creates in select and appropriate 
language, with sweet melodies of numbers and fine musical harmonies 
of style. The present possesses much of the peculiar excellency and 
character of the former poems, especially the rich and glowing descriptions 
of nature, and the mild and meditative tenderness of passion. It is a 
creation of the fancy not over natural, but sufficiently partaking of nature 
to command interest. Where there are many women there there will be 
much love-making,* and pretty jealousies and affections, and the present 
poem has its full share of ladies and love. To our minds the passive 
tenderness and delicate confessions of these lovers, where every word is 
set between the brilliants of falling tears, and every tear seems to gush 
from a deeper source than the eye,—that portion, we say, of the poem has 
been to us the most full of attraction and interest. We do not mean to 
undervalue the character or conduct of the gentlemen in the Medley, but 
we have tied Psyche’s glove to our helmet, and we pronounce her the peer- 
less and incomparable lady of the poem, challenging any one to refute our 
assertion, or deny her claims. There is, however, much excellence of a 
different kind, much noble sentiment and powerful imagery, and eloquent 
description, much that, we may almost say, is too excellent for so slight a 
composition as this, and would find a fitter place in a higher and nobler 
subject, admitting loftier contemplations, deeper reflections, and the exhi- 
bition of human passions on a more extended scale.— Now for the poem. 

Sir Walter Vivian had opened his park and pleasure-grounds to the 
neighbourhood. The poet was the friend of his son, another and younger 
Walter, and they were amusing themselves in looking over the mansion, 





* What an odd expression “‘ falling in love’’ is! As if it were a false step, or a 
plunge into a well, or something which takes a man off his legs in a moment. A man 
may fall into difficulties, or fa// into disgrace, or fall into a pit, but why fall in love ? 
as if he fell into the hands of a cruel enemy, instead of a charming bride. As if it 
were a lowering or degradation of his faculties and person! a stumbling-block of 
offence! This phrase should be eschewed.—Rev. 
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and seeing the sports; and from thence they went to the abbey, where was 
Aunt Elizabeth, and Sister Lilia, and the rest; and as they crossed the 
park they passed the motley crowds in their various amusements, and ex- 
periments, and games, 


And over head 
The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise with bees and breeze from end to end. 


They sit, the aunt and Lilia, and the poet and his friend, on the fine green 
sward within the abbey walls, each discoursing in his own mood : a pretty 
little dialogue on the rights of the sex, and so forth, passes between Walter 
and Lilia. At length she asks for a tale. To this the maiden aunt agrees, 
adding, that it should be something grave and solemn, suited to the place. 
This proposal not being approved by the younger part, “ Well, as you 
will,” she said; “just as you will.” 


“ Be, if you will, 
Yourself your hero.” ‘‘ Look, then,” added he, 
‘‘ Since Lilia would be Princess, that you stoop 
No lower than a Prince.”’ 


He then begins. 


A Prince I was, blue-eyed and fair in face, 
With lengths of yellow ringlet, like a girl, 
For on my cradle shone the Northern star. 
My mother was as mild as any saint, 
And nearly canonized by all she knew, 
So gracious was her tact and tenderness : 
But my good father thought a king a king ; 
He held his sceptre like a pedant’s wand 
To lash offence, and with long arms and hands 
Reach’d out, and pick’d offenders from the mass 
For judgment. 

Now it chanced that I had been, 
While life was yet in bud and blade, betroth’d 
To one, a neighbouring Princess: she to me 
Was proxy-wedded with a bootless calf 
At eight years old ; and still from time to time 
Came murmurs of her beauty from the South, 
And of her brethren, knights of puissance ; 
And still I wore her picture by my heart, 
And one dark tress ; and all around them both 
Sweet thoughts would swarm, as bees about their queen. 
But when the days drew nigh that I should wed, 
My father sent ambassadors with furs 
And jewels, gifts, to fetch her: these brought back 
A present, a great labour of the loom ; 
And therewithal an answer vague as wind : 
Besides, they saw the king ; he took the gifts ; 
He said there was a compact ; that was true: 
But then she had a will; was he to blame ? 
And maiden fancies ; loved to live alone 
Among her women ; certain, would not wed. 


The Prince had two friends, Cyril and Florian. The first a broken- 


down gentleman, much given to revelries and the like, as will appear in 
the sequel. 


The last, my other heart, 
My shadow, my half-self, for still we moved 
Together, kin as horse’s ear and eye. 


The old king waxed white with wrath at the indignity offered to him 
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by the refusal of the match. Threatened to march a hundred thousand 
men into the land, and “ bring her in a whirlwind.” He refuses his son’s 
petition to make the wooing a little more gentle, who offers to go with his 
two friends and clear the matter up. 


But when the council broke I rose and past 

Thro’ the wild woods that hung about the town; 
Found a still place and pluck’d her likeness out ; 
Laid it on flowers, and watch'd it lying bathed 

In the green gleam of dewy-tassell’d tress ; 

What were those fancies ? wherefore break her troth ? 
Proud Jook’d the lips : but while I meditated 

A wind arose and rush’d upon the south, 

And shook the songs, the whispers, and the shrieks 
Of the wild woods together ; and a voice 

Went with it—‘‘ Follow, follow, thou shalt win.”’ 


The three friends steal away unperceived, and reach safely the frontier. 


Down from the bastion’d walls we dropt by night, 
And flying reach’d the frontier ; then we crost 

To a livelier land ; and so by town, and thorpe, 
And tilth, and blowing bosks of wilderness, 

We gain’d the mother-city, thick with towers, 
And in the imperial palace found the king. 

His name was Gama ; crack’d and small his voice ; 
A little dry old man, without a star, 

Not like a king, &c. 


He acknowledges the contract, but adds that his daughter had two 
friends, widows, Lady Psyche and Lady Blanche, who fed her with 
theories of woman’s equality, till she was wild to found a university for 
maidens in a summer-palace he had given to her. He however offers to 
give the Prince letters to her, to enable him to attempt with more success 
his enterprise, though he rates his chances almost at nothing. Stopping 
at a hostelry near the frontier they learnt from the host how fully in all 
things the gentler sex had usurped the land. 


He always made a point to post with mares ; 
His daughter and his housemaid were the boys. 
The land he understood for miles about 

Was tilled by women ; all the swine were sows, 
And all the dogs——-—— 


The author is too delicate to tell us what the dogs were; but probabl 
the word will be found in the commencement of a poem called Christabell, 
by a poet * who was not so fastidious. 

The Prince and his two friends disguised themselves in female attire, 
mounted their horses (we presume not side-saddles, but looking rather 
like Mr. Etty’s Joan of Arc), and pushed for the convent-castle. 


We rode till midnight, when the college lights 
Began to glitter fire-fly like in copse 

And linden alley ; and then we past an arch 
Inscribed, too dark for legible, and gained 








* Mr. Coleridge, we presume, is the anonymous person alluded to in the Quarterly 
Review, Dec. 1847, p. 9, “as a celebrated poet, philosopher, and serious writer,” to 
whom the witticism belongs which is given by Lord Campbell to a lawyer who applied 
it to Lord Eldon, ‘‘ as being a buttress and not a pillar of the church ;’’ he was not 
seen inside of it, while at the same time he supported it.—Rzv. 
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A little street, half garden and half house, 

But could not hear each other speak for noise 
Of clocks and chimes, like silver hammers falling 
On silver anvils, and the splash and stir 

Of fountains spouted up, and showering down 
In meshes of the jasmine and the rose ; 

And all about us pealed the nightingale 

Rapt in her song, and careless of the snare. 


The Prince sent in a note, saying 


‘¢ Three ladies of the northern empire pray 
Your highness would enroll them with your own 
As Lady Psyche’s pupils.”’ 


Appropriate dresses are brought them, and they are introduced to the 
Princess, who is a little astonished at the bulk and size of the strange 
ladies. 


‘* What! are the ladies of your land so tall ?’’ 
On their dismissal they repaired to Lady Psyche’s, their governess, 


—-—— As we entered in 
There sat along the forms, like morning doves 
That sun their milky bosoms on the thatch, 
A patient range of pupils—— 


who was reading a lecture to the doves in disparagement of that part 
of the human race who have beards on their chins, and proving by sundry 
examples well chosen, that the petticoat-wearers are their equals, and 
therefore for the future there should be— 


Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life. 

* * * * * 

And everywhere the broad and bounteous earth 
Should bear a double growth of those rare souls, 
Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world. 


Lady Psyche, however, had through his disguise discovered her brother 
Florian, and she threatens to inform the Princess; but, between compli- 
ments, flattery, and arguments, showered on her by the three traitors, she 
is reconciled to silence,—and no wonder ; for what maid could resist “ such 
silver sounds of sweetness” as these : 


“ Are you that Psyche,’’ Florian ask’d, ‘‘ to whom 
In gentler days your arrow-wounded fawn 

Came flying, while you sat beside the well ? 

The creature laid his muzzle on your lap, 

And sobb’d, and you sobb’d with it, and the blood 
Was sprinkled on your kirtle, and you wept. 
That was fawn’s blood—not brother’s,—yet you wept ! 
Oh, by the bright head of my little niece, 

You were that Psyche, and what are you now ?”” 
‘* You are that Psyche,’’ Cyril said again, 

‘‘The mother of the sweetest little maid 

That ever crow’d for kisses,’’ &c. 


She at the same time makes them promise to slip away “to-day, or to- 
morrow, or soon,” as silently as they came, to which, albeit loth, they 
engage. But in the mean time a young girl, Melissa, the daughter of Lady 
Blanche, listens and overhears what has passed; she however prorhises 
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secrecy, and would not “give those gallant gentlemen to death.” So they 
put their hoods over their faces, and walked away in safety for the present. 
Meanwhile they all go to dinner. 


Lady Blanche, 
A double-rouged and treble-wrinkled dame, 
With all her faded Autumns falsely brown, 
Shot sidelong daggers at us—a tiger-cat 
In act to spring. At last, a solemn grace 
Concluded, and we sought the gardens: there 
One walk’d reciting by herself, aud one 
In this hand held a volume as to read, 
And smooth’d a petted peacock down with that : 
Some to a low song oar’d a shallop by, 
Or, under arches of the marble bridge, 
Hung shadow’d from the heat : some hid and sought 
In the orange thickets: others tost a ball 
Above the fountain-jets and back again 
With laughter: others lay about the lawns, 
Of the older sort, and murmur’d that their May 
Was passing, &c. 


The next morning Melissa arrives with the sad intelligence that her mother, 
the Lady Blanche, has discovered the secret; and her suspicions being con- 
firmed by her daughter’s blushes and behaviour, she has gone to inform 
the Princess. Cyril, who is the jovial wag of the party, undertakes to 
soften the old beldame, and partly by cajolery, by flattery, and tempta- 
tion, obtains a kind of short and conditional reprieve, The Princess gives 
notice of a geological expedition she means to undertake in the afternoon 
on horseback, as the Oxford Professor of the same science used to do to 
Hedington and other quarries. 


The Princess rode to take 
The dip of certain strata to the North. 
Would we go with her? 


The Prince rides by her side, and they have a long and ingenious pro- 
and-con argument touching love and marriage, and the superiority of the 
sexes, in which the princess has a decided advantage, for she is a woman 
of masculine understanding, firm will, and extended views ; e. g. she 
‘ says— 

Would, indeed, we had been, 
Tn lieu of many mortal flies, a race 
Of giants, living each a thousand years, 


That we might see our own work out, and watch 
The sandy footprint harden into stone. 


The Prince puts rather a delicate question to the Princess,—how it 
happens that, amidst all her schools of science, there was not one of 
anatomy. She confesses that it was not much suited for her sex to prac- 
tise, but adds that they all profess physic and the leech-craft ; and then 
she passes off in a little flight of metaphysics. 


Let there be light and there was light: ’tis so: 

For was, and is, and will be, are but és; 

And all creation is one act at once, 

The birth of light : but we that are not all, 

As parts, can see but parts, now this, now that, 

And live, perforce from thought to thought, and make 
One act a phantom of succession : thus 
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Our weakness somehow shapes the shadow, Time ; 
But in the shadow will we work, and mould 
The woman to the fuller day. 


The tents are ordered to be pitched upon the sward, and the viands laid 


At the word, they raised 
A tent of satin, elaborately wrought 
With fair Corinna’s triumph; here she stood, 
Engirt with many a florid maiden-cheek, 
The woman-conqueror ; woman-conquered there 
The bearded Victor of ten-thousand hymns, 
And all the men mourn’d at his side: but we 
Set forth to climb ; then, climbing, Cyril kept 
With Psyche, Florian with the other, and I 
With mine affianced. Many a little hand 
Glanced like a touch of sunshine on the rocks, 
Many a light foot shone like a jewel set 
In the dark crag: and then we turn’d, we wound 
About the cliffs, the copses, out and in, 
Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff, 
Amygdaloid and trachyte, till the sun 
Grew broader toward his death, and fell, and all 
The rosy heights came out above the lawns. 


While fruit and flowers, and viands and wine in golden flagons were 
piled on tables in the tent, and while the guests were reposing on broidered 
couches, a maiden was commanded to sing, and thus she sweetly sang: 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears, from the depth of some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn-fields 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 
Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 
Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 

On lips that are for others ; deep as love, 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 

O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 


This song is too tender and passionate for the approbation of the heroic 
Princess, “ Prelia virgo dura pati,” and she hopes a nobler strain from the 
disguised Prince. 


Then I remember’d one myself had made 

What time I watch’d the swallow winging south 
From mine own land, part made long since, and part 
Now while I sang, and maidenlike, as far 

As I could ape their treble, did I sing. 

O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 

Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 

And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 
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» O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 


That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 


O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 


O were I thou that she might take me in, 
And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died. 


Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 
Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green ? 


O tell her, Swallow, that thy brood is flown : 
Say to her, I do but wanton in the South, 
But in the North long since my nest is made. 


O tell her, brief is life but love is long, 
And brief the sun of summer in the North, 
And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 


O Swallow, flying from the golden woods, 
Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her mine, 
And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee. 


The sweet, simple, and beautiful little poem, worthy of Bion, or Moschus, 
or Meleager, was not acceptable to the virtuous and virgin Princess ; the 
ladies stared on the singer with their great eyes, and the Princess read 
him another lecture. Cyril, in the mean time, had been too intimate with 
the wine-flask, and volunteered— 


To troll a careless, careless tavern-catch, 

Of Moll and Meg, and strange experiences, 

Unmeet for ladies.— Florian nodded at him ; 

I frowning—Psyche flush’d and wann’d and shook ; 
The lily-like Melissa droop’d her brows. 

‘« Forbear,’’ the Princess cried ; ‘‘ Forbear, Srr,’’ I; 
And, heated thro’ and thro’ with wrath and love, 

I smote him on the breast; he started up ; 

There rose a shriek, as of a city sack’d; 

Melissa clamoured, “ Flee the death ;’,—*‘ To horse,’’ 
Said Lady Ida ; and fled at once, as flies 

A troop of snowy doves, athwart the dusk, 

When some one batters at the dovecote doors, 
Disorderly the women.— 


A general flight takes place—such as would take place at Miss Steed’s 
seminary at Kensington at the unexpected reading of Don Juan, or the pro- 
posal of the Polka by one of the Evangelical young ladies in that select 
and sedulous establishment. 


‘« Like parting hopes 
I heard them passing from me ; hoof by hoof, 
And every hoof a knell to my desires, 
Clang’d on the bridge: and then another shriek— 
The Head, the Head, the Princess, O the Head ! 
For, blind with rage, she missed the plank, and rolled 
In the river: out I sprang from glow to gloom : 
There whirl’d her white robe like a blossom’d branch, 
Rapt to the horrible fall. A glance I gave— 
No more—but, woman-vested as I was, 
Plung’d ; and the flood drew; yet I caught her; then 
Oaring one arm, and bearing in my left 
The weight of all the hopes of half the world, 
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Strove to buffet to land in vain. A tree 

Was half disrooted from his place, and stooped 

To drench his dark locks in the gurgling wave— 
Mid-channel. Right on this we drove and caught ; 
And, grasping down the boughs, I gain’d the shore. 


The culprits steal back to the College. Florian informs the Prince that 
he crept into the hall, and, “couched behind a Judith,” saw and heard 
what passed. The girls were all called to trial as to their cognizance of the 
accused. At last Melissa’s confession implicated both Lady Psyche and 
Lady Blanche; but Psyche and Cyril are both fled away. While in dis- 
guise, two female proctors seized on them, and brought them to the presence 
of their indignant and injured mistress. Here she stands— 

They haled us to the Princess, where she sat 

High in the hall: above her drooped a lamp, 

And made the single jewel on her brow 

Burn like the mystic fire on a mast-head, 

Prophet of storm. A handmaid on each side 

Bowed toward her, combing out her long, black hair, 
Damp from the river ; and close behind her stood 
Eight daughters of the plough, stronger than men, 
Huge women, blouz’d with health, and wind, and rain, 
And labour. Each was like a Druid rock, 

Or like a spire of land that stands apart, 

Cleft from the main, and clanged about with mews! 


Lady Blanche addresses the Princess, reproaching her for her unjust 
partiality for her favourite Lady Psyche in preference to herself and her 
greater services—gives her reasons for not having immediately disclosed 
the fatal secret, and desires to be dismissed. To which the Princess an- 
swers, “Go!” 

Thereat the lady stretched a vulture throat, 

And shot from crooked lips a haggard smile. 

‘* The plan was mine. I built the nest,’’ she said, 

‘* To hatch the cuckoo. Rise!” and stoop’d to updrag 
Melissa; she, half on her mother propt, 

Half-drooping from her, turn’d her face, and cast 

A liquid look on Ida, full of prayer, 

Which melted Florian’s fancy as she hung, 

A Niobéan maid, one arm out, 

Appealing to the bolts of Heaven. 


But a stir now takes place. A messenger arrives with dispatches— 


Fear 
Stared in her eyes, and chalk’d her face, and wing’d 
Her transit to the throne. 

The Princess reads them, while anger and other contending passions 
swelled her breast ; and she in her fury whirled them to the Prince as if 
to say, “ Read!” There were two, and both from the hands of Kings. 
One from her sire, saying, “ He had been taken prisoner by the Prince’s 
father, and kept as hostage for the safety of his son.” The second was 
from his father to the Princess, commanding the Princess to deliver up 
his son unscathed, to give him her hand, and to cleave to her contract, 
and threatening that very night, if these terms were unfulfilled, to pluck her 
palace down. The Prince read thus far, and then yielding to his feelings, 
svoke in language of eloquence and beauty in the defence of his intrusion. 
= —— Ida of his long knowledge and admiration of her—long as 

is life. 
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My nurse would tell me of you ; 
I babbled for you as babies for the moon, 
Vague brightness ; when a boy, you stoop’d to me 
From all high places, lived in all fair lights, 
Came in long breezes rapt from the inmost south 
And blown to the inmost north ; at eve and dawn 
With Ida, Ida, Ida, rang the woods ; 
The leader wildswan in among the stars 
Would clang it, and lapt in wreaths of glowworm light 
The mellow breaker murmur’d Ida. 


He then confesses his deep love, and, saying that he came not unautho- 
rised, on his knee delivers his father’s letter. 


On one knee 
Kneeling I gave it, which she caught and dash’d 
Unopen’d on the marble ; a tide of fierce 
Invective seem’d to wait behind her lips, 
As waits a river level with the dam 
Ready to burst, and flood the world with foam ; 
And so she would have spoken, but there rose 
A hubbub in the court of half the maids 
Gather’d together ; from the illumin’d hall 
Long lanes of splendour slanted o’er a press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes, 
And rainbow robes, and gems and gem-like eyes, 
And gold and golden heads. They to and fro 
Fluctuated, as flow’rs in storm—some red, some pale— 
All open-mouth’d, all gazing to the light, 
Some crying there was an army in the land, 
And some that men were in the very walls ; 
And some they cared not, till a clamour grew 
As of a new-world Babel, woman-built, 
And worse-confounded. High above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace. 


The Princess addresses her virgin subjects in a good round lecture of 
admonition and advice. She then turns to the Prince :— 


You have done well, and like a gentleman, 

And like a Prince. You have our thanks for all; 
And you look well, too, in your woman’s dress. 
Well have you done, and like a gentleman. 

You have sav’d our life—we owe you bitter thanks. 
Better have died and spilt our bones in the flood 
Than man had said—but now— What hinders me 
To take such bloody vengeance on you both ?— 

Yet since our father—Wasps in the wholesome hive, 
You would-be quenchers of the light to be, 
Barbarians, grosser than your native bears— 

O! would I had his sceptre for one hour ! 

You that have dared to break our bound, and gull’d 
Our tutors, wrong’d, and lied, and thwarted us— 

I wed with thee—J bound by pre-contract, 

Your bride, your bondslave !—not though all the gold 
That veins the world were pack’d to make your crown, 
And every spoken tongue should laud you. Sir, 
Your falsehood and your face are loathsome to us ; 

I trample on your offers and on you. 

Begone! we will not look upon you more. 

Here! push them out at gates ! 


Forthwith the eight brawny daughters of the plough seize and push 
them down the steps amid laughter and derision. At a short distance 
they see and enter a camp, where are the two old kings, the father of the 
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Prince and of the Princess Ida, the latter being prisoner to the former as 
surety for his son, on seeing whom in safety he gives the king his freedom. 
The women’s habits are doffed ; the Prince and his companion put on the 
warrior’s garb ; they meet with Cyril in the camp, and are reconciled. He 
tells them in his flight he fell in with Psyche. 


‘¢ Then we fell 
Into your father’s hand, and there she lies, 
But will not speak nor stir.’’ 

He show’d a tent 

A stone-shot off; we enter’d in, and there, 
Among piled arms and rough accoutrements, 
Pitiful sight! wrapt in a soldier’s cloak, 
Like some sweet sculpture draped from head to foot, 
And push’d by rude hands from its pedestal, 
All her fair length upon the ground she lay ; 
And at her head a follower of the camp, 
A charr’d and wrinkled piece of womanhood, 
Sat watching like a watcher by the dead. 


Florian whispers consolation and courage to his afflicted sister, and bids 
her take comfort, and live for her child’s sake. On this she lifted up her 
head, and spoke, as mothers speak, in the eloquence of the heart. 


Ah me! my babe, my blossom—ah! my child! 
My one sweet child, whom I shall see no more ; 
For now will cruel Ida keep her back, 

And either she will die from want of care, 

Or sicken with ill usage, when they say 

The child is hers—for ev’ry little fault, 

The child is hers ; and they will beat my girl, 
Remembering her mother : Oh my flower ! 

Or they will take her—they will make her hard, 
And she will pass me by in after-life 

With some cold rev’rence, worse than were she dead. 
Til mother that I was, to leave her there 

To lag behind, scar’d by the cry they made, 
The horror of the shame among them all : 

But I will go and sit beside the doors, 

And make a wild petition night and day, 

Until they hate to hear me like a wind 

Wailing for ever, till they open to me, 

And lay my little blossom at my feet, 

My babe, my sweet Aglaia, my one child: 

And I will take her up and go my way, 

And satisfy my soul with kissing her. 


In the meantime the two grey old kings are debating the matter. The 
Prince’s father insists on the performance of the contract, or pronounces 
war, which the Prince deprecates, but the obstinate old monarch perseveres 
in his senile prejudices and crabbed opinions. 


Tut, you know them not, the girls : 
They prize hard knocks and to be won by force. 
Boy, there ’s no rose that ’s half so dear to them 
As he that does the thing they dare not do, 
Breathing and sounding beauteous battle, comes 
With the air of the trumpet round him, and leaps in 
Among the women, snares them by the score 
Flatter’d and fluster’d, wins, tho’ dash'd with death 
He reddens what he kisses: thus I won 
Your mother, a good mother, a good wife, 
Worth winning ; but this firebrand—gentleness 
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To such as her! if Cyril spake her true, 
To catch a dragon in a cherry net, 

To trip a tigress with a gossamer, 

Were wisdom to it, &c. 


Old Gama however takes the Prince’s side, and proposes that the Prince 
should accompany him to the army, and speak with Arac, the Princess’s 
brother. 


You, likewise, our late guests, if so you will, 
Follow us : who knows? we four may build some plan 
Foursquare to opposition. 


The description that follows is too animated, elegant, and picturesque, 
to be omitted. 


Then rode we with the old king across the lawns 
Beneath huge trees, a thousand rings of spring 

In every bole, a song on every spray 

Of birds that piped their Valentines, and woke 
Desire in me to infuse my tale of love 

In the old king’s ears, who promised help, and oozed 
All o’er with honey’d answer as we rode; 

And blossom-fragrant slipt the heavy dews 

Gather’d by night and peace, with each light air 

On our mail’d heads; but other thoughts than peace 
Burnt in us, when we saw the embattled squares, 
And squadrons of the Prince, trampling the flowers 
With clamour ; for among them rose a cry 

As if to greet the king; they made a halt ; 

The horses yell’d; they clash’d their arms; the drum 
Beat ; merrily-blowing shrill’d the martial fife ; 

And in the blast and bray of the long horn 

And serpent-throated bugle, undulated 

The banner: anon to meet us lightly pranced 

Three captains out ; nor ever had I seen 

Such thews of men: the midmost and the highest 
Was Arac : all about his motion clung 

The shadow of his sister, as the beam 

Of the East, that play’d upon them, made them glance 
Like those three stars of the airy giant’s zone, 

That glitter burnish’d by the frosty dark ; 

And as the fiery Sirius alters hue, 

And bickers into red and emerald, shone 

Their morions, wash’d with morning, as they came. 


The King narrates the Prince’s adventures in disguise to his sons, 
who propose a combat of three to three on either side to decide the dis- 
pute, and another brother proposes fifty to fifty as better settling the 
question. The herald that he sent to Ida had been well belaboured, and 
turned away by the “ eight viragoes ;” and Ida, then besieged by two 
armies, remained constant to her purpose; and her answer to her brother 
Arac is received, telling him— 


Whatsoe’er you do 
Fight and fight well; strike and strike home. 


The combat of the two fifties now commences. Ida watched it from 
the palace. 


Down 
From those two bulks at Arac’s side, and down 
From Arac’s arm, as from a giant's flail, 
The large blows rain’d, as here and everywhere 
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He rode the mellay, lord of the ringing lists, 
And all the plain, brand, mace, and shaft and shield 
Shock’d, like an iron-clanging anvil bang’d 


With hammers. 


Everything gave way before Arac, who scatters horse and horsemen as 
he goes. 


Only Florian, he 
That loved me closer than his own right eye, 
Thrust in between; but Arac rode him down; 
And Cyril seeing it, push’d against the Prince, 
With Psyche’s colour round his helmet, tough, 
Strong, supple, sinew-corded, apt at arms ; 
But tougher, suppler, stronger, he that smote 
And threw him: last I spurred ; I felt my veins 
Stretch with fierce heat ; a moment hand to hand, 
And sword to sword, and horse to horse we hung, 
Till I struck out and shouted ; the blade glanced ; 
I did but shear a feather, and life and love 
Flow’d from me; darkness closed me ; and I fell. 


On the report of the Prince’s death, his father came sorrowing to the 
field, and Psyche mourning for Aglaia. But the inexorable Ida stood up, 
and sang like Miriam her triumphal song, and then proposed to receive the 
wounded into the College and tend them, in reward for their gallant and 
successful services. We must give the description that follows, as a spe- 
cimen of the elegance of the thought, and imagery, and language. 


She spoke, and with the babe yet in her arms, 
Descending, burst the great bronze valves, and led 
A hundred maids in train across the park. 

Some cowl’d, and some bare-headed, on they came, 
Their feet in flowers, her loveliest; by them went 
The enamour’d air sighing ; and on their curls 
From the high tree the blossom wavering fell, 

And over them the tremulous isles of light 

Slided, they moving under shade: but Blanche 

At distance follow’d: so they came: anon, 

Thro’ the open field into the lists they wound, 
Timorously ; and as the leader of the herd 

That holds a stately fretwork to the sun, 

And follow’d up by a hundred airy does, 

Steps with a tender foot, light as on air, 

The lovely, lordly creature floated on 

To where her wounded brethren lay ; there stay’d ; 
Knelt on one knee,—the child on one,—and prest 
Their hands, and called them dear deliverers, 

And happy warriors, and immortal names, 

And said, “ You shall not lie in the tents, but here, 
And nurs’d by those for whom you fought, and serv’d 
With female hands, and hospitality.” 


Passing on over the field of battle, she sees the Prince, and the old 
King beside him : 
Up started from my side 
The old lion, glaring with his whelpless eye ; 


and, seeing the Prince his son lying in his blood, her countenance changed, 
and thoughts came over her of how he saved her life, and that her brother 
slew him for it; and then she sees her picture and her raven tress round his 
neck ; and so her iron will is broken, and she beseeches to let her have him, 
together with her brethren, in her own palace. Psyche’s babe is restored to 
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her at her own and Cyril’s supplication. The mother in vain calls up the 
remembrance of their past love, and implores forgiveness ; in vain the old 
King her father rates her soundly; and the father of the Prince tells her 
that his son will be in greater safety in the camp than under her changeful 
and capricious power : 


‘* The rougher hand 
Is safer. On to the tents! Take up the Prince.’’ 


But at last signs of relenting are seen in the countenance of Ida; and 
the genial light of love shone through glittering drops upon her friend’s 
sadness : 


‘¢ Come hither, 
O, Psyche!” she cried out; ‘‘ Embrace me: come 
Quick while I melt. Make reconcilement sure 
With one that cannot keep her mind an hour: 
Come to the hollow heart they slander so! 
Kiss and be friends, like children being chid ; 
I seem no more: I want forgiveness too: 
I should have had to do with none but maids, 
That have no links with men, Ah! false but dear, 
Dear traitor too much loved ; why ?—why ?—Yet see 
Before these kings we embrace you yet once more 
With all forgiveness, all oblivion, 
And trust not love you less. 


She then proposes to tend the wounded Prince herself, beseeching his 
aged father’s permission, and to dismiss her maiden-band to their own 
homes till happier times. Other ladies petition in like manner for other 
lovers, till Ida beholds all her chaste laws broken, and has also to bear 
the sarcasms of Lady Blanche. 


But Ida with a voice, that like a bell 
Toll’d by an earthquake in a trembling tower, 
Rang ruin, answer’d full of grief and scorn. 


And, in despite of the she- Solon and her taunts, she is provoked to order 
the doors to be opened to receive all the wounded. 


Fling our doors wide ! all, all, not one, but all, 
Not only he, but, by my mother’s soul, 
Whatever man lies wounded, friend or foe, 
Shall enter, if he will. 


The hall was soon thronged with soldiers, the marble floor shrieking 
under their iron heels. 


In the centre stood 
The common men with rolling eyes; amazed 
They glared upon the women, and aghast 
The women stared at these, all silent, save 
When armour clashed or jingled, while the day, 
Descending, struck athwart the hall, and shot 
A fiying splendour out of brass and steel, &c. 


The Maiden College is now turned to a hospital. 


A kindlier influence reigned ; and every where 

Low voices with the ministering hand 

Hung round the sick : the maidens came, they talk’d, 
They sang, they read: till she not fair, began 

To gather light, and she that was, became 
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Her former beauty treble ; and to and fro 
With books, with flowers, with Angel offices, 
Like creatures native unto gracious act, 
And in their own clear element, they moved. 


Ida, from failure of her plans, and consciousness and shame of her 
weakness, is solitary and sad, while the Prince, on his bed of pain, 


Lay silent in the muffled cage of life. 
* * * * * 

Star after star arose, and fell, but I 

Lay sunder’d from the moving universe, 

Nor knew what eye was on me, nor the hand 

That nursed me, more than infants in their sleep. 


But the patients as they recover fall in love, as is quite natural and 
common, with their nurses. First Florian feels the tender arrow at his 
heart, and no wonder, for it is feathered by the poet in the sweetest and 
most attractive colours, and so adieu now to all mild denials, and tender 
scorns, and sweet repulses ; for 


A light of healing glanced about the couch, 

Or thro’ the parted silks the tender face 

Peep’d, shining in upon the wounded man 

With blush and smile, a medicine in themselves, 

To wile the length from languorous hours, and draw 
The sting from pain: nor seem’d it strange that soon 
He rose up whole, and those fair charities 

Join’d at her side, nor stranger seem’d that hearts 
So gentle, so employ’d, should close in love, 

Than when two dewdrops on the petal, shake 

To the same sweet air, and tremble deeper down, 
And slip at once all-fragrant into one. 


Cyril’s courtship of Psyche is not quite so prosperous, but is at length 
successful. Last comes that of the Prince and of Ida. Opposition has 
dropped his hands. The two old kings, the brothers, even Arac himself, 
acknowledge and feel the Prince’s claims; but the Prince is a little 
delirious, and Ida does not very well know how to take his conduct ; but 
at length, from the union of certain causes, 


A closer interest flourished up 
Tenderness touch by touch, and last, to these, 
Love, like an Alpine harebell hung with tears 
By some cold morning glacier ; frail at first 
And feeble, all unconscious of itself, 

But such as gather’d colour day by day. 


Reason returns, but accompanied with weakness even to death. He 
wakes, and by the faint evening ‘light sees on the painted walls two grand 
designs, such as he of Florence might have designed. 


On one side arose 
The women up in wild revolt, and storm’d 
At the Oppian law. Titanic shapes, they cramm’d 
The forum, and half-crush’d among the rest 
A little Cato cower’d. On the other side 
Hortensia spoke against the tax ; behind, 
A train of dames: by axe and eagle sat, 
With all their foreheads drawn in Roman scowls, 
And half the wolf’s-milk curdled in their veins, 
The fierce triumvirs; and before them paused 
Hortensia, pleading: 
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Now we are arrived at the important crisis of the poem, for Ida is 
sitting by the couch of the afflicted Prince in tears of compassion and 
love. He fixed his faint eyes on her and said— 


‘Tf you be, what I think you, some sweet dream, 
I would but ask you to fulfil yourself ; 
But if you be that Ida whom I knew 
I ask you nothing ;—only, if a dream, 
Sweet dream be perfect. I shall die to-night. 
Stoop down and seem to kiss me ere I die.”” 

I could no more, but lay like one in trance 
That hears his burial talk’d of by his friends, 
And cannot speak, nor move, nor make one sign, 
But lies and dreads his doom. She turn’d; she paus'd; 
She stoop’d; and with a great shock of the heart, 
Our mouths met. Out of languor leapt a cry, 
Crown’d passion from the brinks of death, and up 
Along the shuddering senses struck the soul, 
And closed on fire with Ida’s at the lips ; 

Till back I fell, and from mine arms she rose 
Glowing all over noble shame; and all 

Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 

And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with love, 
And down the streaming crystal dropt, and she 
Far-fleeted by the purple island-sides, 

Naked, a double light in air and wave, 

To meet her Graces, where they deck’d her out 
For worship without end. 


Waking in the night, the Prince sees Ida sitting beside him, with a 
volume of poetry in her hand, and she reads aloud two simple, sweet, and 
classical songs, the first of which ends with these lines— 


Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake ; 

So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom, and be lost in me. 


A second is found and recited. Its harmony flows in such terms as 
these— 
Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height ; 
What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd sang) 
In height and cold, the splendour of the hills ? 
But cease to move so near the heavens, and cease 
To glide, a sunbeam, by the blasted pine, 
To sit a star upon the sparkling spire ; 
And come, for Love is of the valley, come, 
For Love is of the valley, come thou down 
And find him. 
* * * * * 
But come: for all the vales 
Await thee ; azure pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee; the children call, and I, 
Thy shepherd, pipe; and sweet is every sound, 
Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet ; 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


Ida owns the folly and rashness of her favourite enterprise, and that 
she had made herself a “queen of farce.’ The Prince consoles her ; 
desires her not to blame herself too much ; and reads her a philosophical 


lectures on the relative duties and powers of the two sexes, His eloquence, 
Gent. Mae. Vor. XXIX. 
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and truth, and pathos touch the Princess. For, as the poet of love and 
sorrow says,— 


For pleasing words in women’s ears find place, 
And gentle hearts with humble suit are moved. 


Who did you learn this from, what woman taught you this ?—My mother ; 
of whom he presents such a picture as the hand of gratitude and affection 
only could draw. And now we are arrived at the closing scene. 


* But I,” 

Said Ida, ‘‘ so unlike, so ail unlike— 
It seems you love to cheat yourself with words : 
This mother is your model. Never, Prince ; 
You cannot love me.” 

‘* Nay but thee,’’ I said, 
‘« From yearlong poring on thy pictured eyes, 
Or some mysterious or magnetic touch, 
Ere seen I loved, and loved thee seen, and saw 
Thee woman thro’ the crust of iron moods 
That mask’d thee from man’s reverence up, and forced 
Sweet love on pranks of saucy boyhood : now 
Giv’n back to life, to life indeed, thro’ thee 
Indecd I love : the new day comes, the light 
Dearer for night, as dearer thou for faults 
Lived over : lift thine eyes; doubt me no more ; 
Look up and let tly nature strike on mine 
Like yonder morning on the blind half-world ; 
Approach and fear not ; breathe upon my brows ; 
Jn that fine air I tremble, all the past 
Melts mist-like into this bright hour, and this 
I scarce believe, and all the rich to come 
Reels, as the golden autumn woodland reels, 
Athwart the smoke of burning flowers. Forgive me, 
I waste my heart in signs: let be. My bride, 
My wife, my life. O we will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 
And so thro’ those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thee: come, 
Yield thyself up: my hopes and thine are one: 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself, 
Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me.”’ 


Travelling as we have done along the main road of the narrative, we 
have been obliged to leave on either side of us beautiful poetic flowers, 
that we had no time to gather, and glimpses of the loveliest scenery which 
others of more leisure may profitably and with pleasure explore. There is 
much also of deeper thought and higher sentiment and reflective wisdom to 
be found in these pages, embodied in simple and emphatic words, adorned 
with imagery, and moulded into the finest harmony of metre. Mr. Tenny- 
son has shown in this poem not only the force but the versatility and 
extent of his powers: the plain, the familiar, the ludicrous, and the satiric 
are here found, with strains of a high quality, with exquisitely touched 
descriptions of natural objects, forcible delineations of passion, and splendour 
of imaginative conception. To say that it is unequal in its various parts 
is only saying what must be true of all poems which are extended in their 
plan and execution; but there is no imperfection that is injurious to the 
effect of the whole. There are obscurities, or, as we should say, thoughts 
not well and clearly expressed, that make us examine before we understand, 
and there are allusions, images, and illustrations, which, however beautiful 
or just in themselves, appear to us to be fetched from too great a distance, 
and to bear too faint a resemblance to that which they are intended to em- 
bellish and explain. We observe also that we are more interested in the 
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progress of the narrative, and the events, than in the persons who are found 
in it. The incidents, rather than the characters, take our attention. We 
cannot sympathize with the Princess, because we cannot agree with her 
opinions, or approve her practice. She is to us a frozen woman throughout, 
and when she thaws at last, we should have liked a little more heat and more 
water. The Prince is delightful when he is urging his love in pathos, 
and delicate sighs, and sparkling tears; but he ought to have fought 
better : and his rescuing Ida from the waters is scarcely enough to sustain 
the princely nobility of conduct and character we expect him to have. Arac 
should not have conquered him so easily. Both in petticoats and breeches 
he is a little too effeminate, liking too much “the silken dalliance” of peace 
and love; and, being in bed all the latter part of the poem, he might have 
been, as the Radicals say, “up and stirring” in the former part. Arac 
also is only to us a name; we know nothing of him, nor can we represent 
him to ourselves in any form of distinctness. Lady Blanche is very good in 
the way of contrast, which was necessary ; and for the same reason we like 
“ Cyril,” whose character, and that. of the bald old King, give a dramatic 
spirit to the story. Taken as a whole, we must pronounce it a beautiful 
poem, the production of a truly poetical mind, and showing the most indis- 
putable marks of a high artistical power, superintending the creation, and 
arrangement, and classification of the whole; so that from his fine 
natural genius, and the judicious and careful culture it appears to have 
received, we shall hereafter expect from Mr. Tennyson not only such 
as we have already had from him—“ thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn”—but creations of a higher kind, where Fancy, instead of reigning 
alone and supreme in her own enchanting dominion, is content to submit 
herself to a still greater power, and be a ministering and willing handmaid, 
happy to adorn and beautify the temple of /iving truth, where are assembled 
the affections, passions, interests, and actions, in all their changeful and 
conflicting progress through the social system of the present world, which 
poetry has but to enter, and she may make her last and latest domain the 
richest she has ever possessed. 


—— neque enim robustior tas 
Ulla, nec uberior, nec que magis audeat, ulla est. 





STRYPE, THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORIAN. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 12. 


of the Ecclesiastical Memorials: to 
IN the course of my remarks upon 


which I may, perhaps, with your per- 





the Works of our ecclesiastical histo- 
rian Strype, which were printed in your 
last Magazine, I took occasion to state 
that, though the University of Ox- 
ford thought proper to reprint them 
without revision or correction, they 
yet stand in need of a very continuous 
application of editorial castigation, and 
1 added that “ He is frequently incor- 
rect in his copies of documents, occa- 
sionally injudicious in his references, 
and sometimes even mistaken in his 
statements of facts.” 

These allegations I now beg to prove 
by some remarkable instances occur- 
ring in the First and Second volumes 


mission, add something further here- 
after. 

At p. 147 of the First volume of the 
Memorials (p. 226 of the Oxford edi- 
tion) Strype introduces a remarkable 
paper which he describes as “ A dis- 
course now framed and published, or 
to be published, in the King’s name, to 
justify his appeal from the Pope, and 
to vindicate himself to the people.” 
This is derived from the Cottonian 
volume, Cleopatra E. vi. where the 
original is preserved with this endorse- 
ment: “ By what aucthoritie and howe 

enerall counseills may be called.” It 
is in fact an argument intended to 
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prove that the supremacy of the Pope 
ought to bend to the decision of a ge- 
neral Council. In the pages of Strype 
this dissertation is modernized in spel- 
ling, and consequently partially in dic- 
tion (whilst at the same time man 
obsolete words are retained, as “ inti- 
mate” for intimated, “ forreigns” for 
foreigners, &c.), but this moderniza- 
tion, be it remembered, is to the 
fashion of Strype’s day, not our own; 
and I therefore submit it were better 
in a new edition to restore this docu- 
ment, and others similarly circum- 
stanced, to their original integrity. 

However disagreeable this may be 
thought by such as are not fond of 
ancient orthography, let me show them 
at least the dangers which attend the 
work of modernization. 

At p. 226 (Oxford edit.), line 2 from 
foot, the word “both” is converted 
into most. At p. 228, line 5, “ unlaw- 
full matrimony ” is altered into unjust. 
Other passages are marred by mis- 
punctuation, with or without verbal 
errors. The following is a glaring ex- 
ample: Strype commences the fourth 
head thus: 


“‘TV. That our said Prince and Sove. 
reigne, according unto the Liberty and 
Lawes of Nature and Constitution of ge- 
neral Councells, as afore hath been, pro- 
voked and appealed from the most unjust 
and unlawful Sentence, wrongfully given 
against him by the Bushop of Rome, to 
the general Councel next ensuing, and 
lawfully congregate: that is to say, from 
the sentence of the usurper of God’s Lawes, 
aud infringer of general councels, which 
calleth himself Pope. In the which our 
said Prince’s doings, all just and true 
Christen men, especially his most loving 
subjects, I doubt not, will support and 
maintain him. Which provocations and 
appellations also standing in force, and 
being intimate to the person of the said 
usurper, (as indeed they be,) and by him 
be denied and refused, sequestreth him 
wrongfully from all manner of processes, 
belonging, or in any wise appertaining to 
the said fact or matter, other diabolick 
arts and statutes by some of his prede- 
cessors to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 


While in the original it is thus : 


‘« Fortheley, that our saide Prynce and 
souvrayne, accordyng unto the libertie and 
lawes of nature and constitucions of ge- 
nerall counsailles (as afore) hathe bothe 
provoked and appeled from the most injust 
and uulawfull sentence wrongfully geven 


against hym by the Busshopp of Rome, to 
the generall counsaile next ensuyng and 
lawfully congregate ; that is to saye, from 
the sentence of the usurper of Goddes 
lawes and enfringer of generall coun- 
sailles, which calleth hym self Pope. In 
the whiche our sayde Prynce’s doynges all 
juste and true Chrysten men, (specially 
his most louyng subjectes) I doubte not 
will supporte and maynteyne hym. Which 
provocacions and aprellacions also stand- 
yng in force, and beyng intymate to the 
person of the sayd usurper (as in dede 
they be), and by hym be denyed and re- 
fused, sequestrethe hym rightfully from all 
maner of processes belonging or in any wyse 
apperteynyng to the sayde facte or matter, 
other dyabolyke actes and statutes by 
some of his predecessours to the contrary 
made notwithstandyng.”’ 


Here it will be observed that in the 
first paragraph one word is completely 
changed (“ bothe” to been), and the 
sense of others is altered by erroneous 
punctuation. Towards the close of the 
passage the sense is completely reversed 
by the alteration of the word “ right- 
fully” to wrongfully ; and the “acts” 
of the Pope, to which the very strong 
epithet of “dyabolyke” is given in 
the original, are converted into some- 
thing involving an even graver charge, 
namely, diabolick arts. It will there- 
fore, t ‘think, be amply conceded that 
in the case of this document the Ox- 
ford printer required a London editor. 

Towards the close of the same 
chapter Strype has shown his want 
of judgment regarding the royal ma- 
nifesto, intended no doubt by Henry 
the Eighth to publish to the world his 
own sentiments and determination, but 
really written by Edward Fox, Bishop 
of Hereford, De vera differentia Regie 
Potestatis et Ecclesiastice. Strype tells 
us that, among the “ State-Books” 
written to support the King’s supre- 
macy, “The King himself this year 
wrote one ;” a statement he accepts 
on a foreign authority, “ Beutherus 
his History,” and this although Lord 
Herbert had remarked (in its correc- 
tion) that Beutherus evidently re- 
ferred to the work by Bishop Fox. 
Strype’s reasons for adhering to the 
notion of the King having wielded the 
pen himself are, because Fox’s book 
“came not forth till the year after, 
viz. 1534,” and because “the late Re- 
verend Mr. Fulman, well skilled in 
these antiquities,” had distinguished 
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these books, and said there was such a 
book intitled, De Potestate Christiano- 
rum Regum, &c. In the margin is 
quoted a History of the Reformation, 
of which Mr. Fulman was _ perhaps 
either the author or editor, though it 
is not now known by his name; but it 
is obvious trifling, in a question that 
ought to be proved by contemporary 
evidence, to adduce the mere dictum 
of any modern writer. 


In his notices of the fines imposed 
upon the Earl of Arundel in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth, to which he re- 
curs in several passages, Strype has 
betrayed a great want of penetration. 
I shall mark his misapprehensions in 
Italics. He first says (Mem. ii. 195) : 

‘* What those misdemeanors of the Earl 
of Arundel were, King Edward in his 
Journal relates ; viz. plucking down locks 
and bolts at Westminster, and giving away 
the King’s stuff, &c. Whence arose great 
suspicion of him, and he was fined 12,000/. 
Of which yet he was afterwards pardoned. 
We shall hear of him again under the next 
year.”’ 


And yet, when Strype returns to the 
subject under the next year, he pro- 
fesses an ignorance of what the Earl’s 
“ contempts ” were. 


“The last year he was fined 12,000/. for 
misdemeanors. And now again this year 
I find another for the payment of 1,000/. 
to the Treasurer of the Augmentations. 
And a debt owing to the King lay upon 
him, viz. 8,800/. taxed and cessed upon 
him for a full recompense of certain con- 
tempts by him against the law made and 
committed. What these contempts were 
I know not. King Edward in his journal 
calls them ‘certain faults,’ and writes 
that he hud committed them within twelve 
years. So it seems he was now cail’d to 
account for twelve years past : which was 
somewhat hard, anda sign he had enemies 
at court. But he received the favour 
to have a clear discharge from this debt. 
For in January a warrant was sent to the 
Lord Rich, Lord Chancellor, to cancel 
every of the said recognizances, and the 
enrolments of them, so that the Earl, his 
heirs, executors, &c. may be thereby dis- 
charged.’’ 

Again, at p. 382, respecting a second 
fine, imposed on 3d Dec. 1552. 

‘‘ The Lords informed him, that he was 
fined 6,000 marks, to be paid in six years, 
at 1,000 marksa year. And he was bound 
in a bond of 10,000 marks to pay the same 
fine. * * 
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‘* But the Earl found favour afterwards. 
For May 10 a grant was made him, that 
he should pay 3,221 pounds 12 shillings 
2 pence at the Augmentation, in form fol- 
lowing, viz. at Easter next 222 pounds 12 
shillings 2 pence ; and after, yearly at the 
same feast, 333 pounds 6 shillings 8 pence, 
until the whole sum was satisfied and paid. 
And July 2 following (that is, but four 
days before the King’s death, being then 
also, as it appears, of the Privy Council,) 
a pardon and discharge was sealed to him 
for 10,000 marks, acknowledged by him to 
owe it to the King’s Majesty by recog- 
nizance, upon certain considerations in the 
same expressed. This, we may conclude, 
was Northumberland's doing, his policy 
being to gain as many noblemen his friends 
as he could.”’ 


Now, it is clear, on a comparative 
review of all these particulars, that 
Strype is wrong in the following points: 

1. That the Earl was pardoned of 
the fine of 12,0007. He was only, a 
year after its imposition, “ remitted of 
8,000/.” i. e. two-thirds of it. (King 
Edward’s Diary.) 

2. That the sum of 1,000/. was ano- 
ther fine. The King states when first 
mentioning the fine, that it was to be 
paid at a 1,000. yearly. So this would 
be the second payment. 

3. The sum of 8,800/. is a misprint, 
the original passage in the King’s 
diary being as follows: 


‘Jan. 6 [1550-1]. Th’erle of Ar- 
rundell remitted of 8000 which he ought 
to have paid, for certain fautes he had 
committed, within 12 yeris.’’ 


4. Our historian was absurdly mis- 
led by the ambiguous construction of 
this sentence of the youthful diarist, to 
imagine the term of “twelve years” 
applied to the faults instead of the 
payment; a misapprehension which the 
former entry in the same diary would 
have rectified, had Strype properly 
understood both entries, as referring 
to the same original sum. 

5. He is evidently again wrong, in 
supposing the earl had a clear dis- 
charge in the following January. He 
would then pay another instalment of 
1000/. from the 20007. which remained 
due, after 2000/. had been paid and 
8000/. remitted; but there would be 
still 10002. to pay : in addition to which 
the second fine of 6000 marks or 20000. 
had been imposed upon him. 

6. Accordingly, when he made a 
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fresh arrangement in May 1553 he 
owed 3221/7. 12s. 2d, the odd 
2211. 11s. 2d. being either for interest 
or fees of office; and henceforward he 
was to be allowed to pay at the rate 
of 1000 marks (333/. 6s. 8d.) yearly, 
instead of 1000 pounds. 

7. The discharge of 10,000 marks 
was evidently only the cautionary 
bond, which would be released in due 
course of oflice,—being very probably 
replaced by another of smaller amount. 
There is therefore no particular mark 
of Northumberland’s policy in this. 

But these money matters are not the 
only errors which Strype has fallen into 
with regard to the Earl of Arundel. At 
p- 306 he has misinterpreted the state- 
ment of Bishop Ponet that “ Wrio- 
thesley, Arundel, and Southwel con- 
spired with the ambitious and subtil 

Icibiades of England, the Earl of 
Warwic, after Duke of Northumber- 
land, to pull down the good Duke of 
Somerset.” The second person here 
designated was Sir Thomas Arundel ; 
but Strype mistook him for the Earl, 
and therefore transposed the order of 
the names thus—“ the Earl of Arundel, 
Lord Wriothesley, and Sir Richard 
Southwel :” and in the next page he 
has been guilty of a far greater mis- 
demeanour in a historian. As part of 
his quotation from the Bishop’s book * 
he has this passage : 

“And at the Earl's suit Arundel 
escaped, otherwise had his head with the 
axe been divided from his shoulders.”’ 

But in the original it is— 

“ At th’ erle’s sute Arundel hathe his 
head with the axe divided from the 
shoulders.” 


Now, such interpolation as this, made 
sub silentio, and directly in contradic- 
tion to the author quoted, is perfectly 
unjustifiable in any Editor. It could 
only be worse if it were made with the 
object of propping any weak argument, 
lending aid to any favourite theory, or 
sustaining any party views. Such, 
however, were not the motives of 
Strype: it was only an honest, but 
most unsuccessful attempt to rectify 





* “A short Treatise of Politic Power. 
By I. P., late B. of VV. 1556.’’ The date 
and authorship, of which Strype (p. 306) 
entertains some doubt, were ascertained 
by a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for July 1833, p. 16. 





a statement which he considered erro- 
neous; but at the same time it proves 
most fully that his quotations are not 
to be trusted without collation. 

The truth is, that the original writer 
required some correction, but Strype 
did not perceive the right place. Bishop 
Ponet, writing in 1556, knew that Sir 
Thomas Arundel had suffered decapi- 
tation, but forgot that this had oc- 
curred since the accession of Mary. 
Instead of his death being at the “suit ” 
or procuration of the Earl of Warwick, 
it was as a partisan of the same person, 
then Duke of Northumberland, that 
Sir Thomas Arundel suffered, and was 
beheaded on Tower-hill, on the 26th 
Feb. 1552-3. 

In other places, where no grave his- 
torical or ecclesiastical questions, but 
mere clerical accuracy is at stake, 
there is great delinquency in Strype’s 
editorship. In the narrative of Henry 
the Eighth’s funeral is a list of the 

arishes between London and Windsor, 

in which we find several strangely dis- 
guised ; as 

Bedford for Bedfont, 

Stough — Slough, 

Graiford — Cranford, 

Shipston — Shepperton, 

Docket — Datchet, 

Shewer — Clewer. 
It is not much better when he is enu- 
merating the stages of King Edward’s 
progress in the year 1552. Cowdray 
is there altered to Condrey, and Mottis- 
font to Wotisfont; and a few para- 
graphs before we have Brianslo instead 
of Brianston, co. Dorset. All these 
errors, though most of them are obvious 
to any one possessed of ordinary ac- 
quaintance with the country, are alike 
uncorrected in the Oxford edition. 

Strype may be pardoned for many 
inaccuracies which are inexcusable in 
any person now undertaking to edit 
his works. Useful books of reference 
are now much better supplied than in 
his days. This is one consideration ; 
but we have also to remember that he 
lived at a country living, at Low Lay- 
ton in Essex. Many of the MSS. it 
is true, were in his own custody ; but 
no Editor of Strype should be re- 
moved from continual access to the 
Manuscripts and Printed Books in the 
British Museum. It will otherwise be 
impossible that he should do his work 
properly. Yours, &c. B.D. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

I WAS glad to see the inquiry 
made in your last Magazine by*B. D. 
as to the proceedings of the “ Reded- 
astical History Society ;” for much in 
the same way as he describes himself to 
have been interested with respect to 
the works of Strype, I must confess 
to have felt with regard to the ATHE- 
NZ Oxonrenses,—a book which I 
think it would be much to the advan- 
tage of our national literature and 
literary reputation to have properly 
amended, improved, and continued. 

At the same period as the numerous 
advertisements of the Ecclesiastical 
History Society alluded to by B. D., 
the following announcement, evidently 
emanating from the same quarter, 
went the round of the papers :— 


‘*AnTHONY Woop.—The name of this 
renowned antiquary is familiar to every 
Oxonian, who dwells on the pages of his 
‘ Athene Oxonienses’ with enthusiastic 
devotion. From an announcement that 
has appeared, we are glad to perceive that 
the editor, the Rev. Dr. Bliss, of the last 
edition, published now some 30 years 
since, is about to publish a new edition ; 
and, knowing as we do, the learned 
editor’s indefatigable spirit of research 
and love of his subject, it may fairly be 
presumed that the new edition will contain 
important and interesting accessions.”’ 


I understand it was afterwards con- 
tradicted, on the part of Dr. Bliss, 
that he had any concern in the pro- 
posed edition : but on this point I am 
not sufficiently informed to speak with 
confidence. It would doubtless be a 
labour for which his present numerous 
engagements can scarcely leave him 
leisure, but for which it may be hoped 
he has made considerable collections, 
which will be made available towards 
the work, when an new edition is 
bona fide undertaken. It would, no 
doubt, be very advantageous to this 
body of literary biography, if the col- 
lections supposed to have been made 
by Dr. Bliss for the correction and 
continuation of the Athens Oxoni- 
enses, were placed in the hands of 
some editor of adequate leisure, who 
should be employed in their arrange- 
ment and completion, under Dr. Bliss’s 
superintendence. 

There is one extraordinary error 
of Anthony & Wood's, which passed 
unnoticed in Dr. Bliss’s former edi- 
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tion, and which has egregiously misled 
some very recent writers. 

Under the year 1552, in his Athenx, 
Wood has given the following brief 
notice of Robert Sylvester, Suffragan 
Bishop of Hull: 

‘* Ropert SyLvesTer was a Northern 
man born, but whether a secular, or of 
any religious order, I cannot tell, nor 
whether justly he took a degree in this 
university. Certain it is, that being made 
Suffragan Bishop of Hull under the Arch- 
bishop of York, he was made Prebendary 
of Langtoft and Wistow in the church of 
York 1541, and in 1549, Jan. 31, was 
installed Archdeacon of Nottingham, on 
the death of Cuthbert Marshall, D.D., 
who had succeeded Will. Fell, D.D., in 
that dignity inJan. 1527. He either died 
in the beginning of Q. Mary’s reign, 1553, 
or was deprived, because then, or soon 
after, I find one Rob. Pursglove to occur 
by the title of Bishop of Hull, as I shall 
at large tell you under the year 1579.” 

Accordingly, under the year 1579, 
honest Anthony gives a memoir of 
Robert Pursglove, concluding thus : 

‘* Over his grave was a large monument 
erected, with twenty rude and barbarous 
verses in English engraven thereon ; which 
being too many to set down in this place, 
I shall for brevity’s sake pass them by.” 
—a determination much more politic 
than grateful; for when they are placed 
in the margin, as was done by Dr. 
Bliss, it is seen that every item of 
Wood's memoir of Pursglove is taken 
from that very circumstantial epitaph. 
But it also detects one grave bandee. 
Thus, instead of the Bishop’s being 
three years at St. Paul’s school, the 
epitaph says “full thrice 3 whole 
years.” This may have been at the 
cathedral school of St. Paul’s, which 
existed before the foundation of Dean 
Colet, whose foundation dates only 
from about the year 1510. “That 
Paul’s School was very ancient, ap- 
— by the charter of Richard 

ishop of London in Hen. I. time.” 
Knight's Life of Colet, p. 117. 

The writers of a memoir of “ Robert 
Pursglove, alias Sylvester,” in the 
Cambridge Camden Society’s volume 
of Monumental Brasses (in which the 
monument at Tideswell has been pub- 
lished), though deriving the alias cor- 
rectly from Browne Willis, and pro- 
perly remarking in a note on the im- 

robability of Wood's distinction of 
obert Pursglove and Robert Syl- 
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vester as two different persons, have 
yet been misled by Wood to give a 
very incorrect and inconsistent account 
of the subject of their memoir. In- 
deed it would almost seem that the 
note I have referred to, though affixed 
to the heading of their memoir, was a 
postscript, and made in lieu of that 
total revision which the article re- 
quired. They supposed him ‘to have 
been consecrated Suffragan Bishop of 
Hull in the beginning of Queen Mary’s 
reign, when he was also appointed 
Archdeacon of Nottingham.” But the 
fact is, that (being identical with Ro- 
bert Sylvester) he was made Suffragan 
Bishop of Hull at a very much earlier 
date,—namely, on the 23d Dee. 1538. 
That is the date of the letters patent 
of Henry VIII. appointing him, in 
which he is described as “ Robert Syl- 
vestre, prior of the monastery of Gis- 
borne.” The document will be found 
in Rymer’s Feedera, &c. vol. xiv. p. 600. 

It appears that he was in the same 
year collated to the prebend of Lang- 
toft, in the cathedral church of York,* 
which in 1541 (May 2) he exchanged 
for the — of Wistow.t It was 
not until the 3lst Jan. 1549, he was 
installed Archdeacon of Nottingham. 
Of these two latter preferments he 
was deprived in 1559, and sentenced 
to remain at Ugthorp, co. York, or 
within twelve miles of it. Ugthorp 
was in, Cleveland, a few miles from his 
old domain at Gisborough, but a long 
distance from ‘Tideswell, where he was 
afterwards buried. 

Whether up to this period he had 
exercised the functions of a suffragan 
Bishop remains perhaps to be ascer- 
tained by further inquiry. As his epi- 
taph relates, he died May 2, 1579, and 
was buried at his native village of 
Tideswell. The Cambridge writers 
imagine that he had spent his latter 
days there, and drew a poetical picture 
of the supposed habits and reflections 
of his old age; but this again is per- 
haps doubtful, though it is certainly 
possible that he may have obtained a 





* They quote Willis’s Abbeys, to show 
that ‘‘ Robert Newne ”’ was Provost of Ro- 
therham in 1534; but the name is Nevell 
in the Valor Ecclesiasticus. 

T Willis’s Cathedrals, vol. i. p. 149. 

t Ibid. p. 180. 

§ Ibid. p. 106. 
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relaxation of the sentence which con- 
fined him to the Yorkshire moors. 
5 Yours, &e. N.S. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN looking over some papers I find 
a sketch (made thirty years ago) of a 
curious Norman pedestal of a piscina. 
It was found among some rubbish in 
Tollerton Church, near Nottingham, 
and may be worthy of notice. A 
Norman piscina is very seldom to be 
met with ; and I believe the pedestals 
are particularly rare, for, as they pro- 
ject beyond the face of the wall, they 
are generally cut away. 





There is the remain of a Norman 
piscina in Great Hautbois church, 
near Coltishall, in Norfolk. The arch 
is much defaced, and a very slight 
appearance of a pedestal may be 
traced on the wall. 

It would be worth while to examine 
many of the small Saxon or Norman 
churches. - Piscinas are sometimes 
found concealed by plaster on the 
south wall of the chancels. A few 
years ago I discovered a beautiful one 
in Springfield Church, with round- 
headed columns of the date of Ed- 
ward I. or II. : 

Yours, &c. J. Apry Repron. 
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BY H. F. CARY, TRANSLATOR OF DANTE. 


(WITH ADDITIONS BY HIS SON H. C.) 


(Continued from Vol. XXVILI. p. 500.) 
AGNOLO FIRENZUOLA. 


“ FIRENZUOLA is a small town 
situated at the foot of the Alps, be- 
tween Florence and Bologna.” So 
Agnolo, son of Bastiano Firenzuola, 
describes the place where his ancestors 
were settled, and from whence he de- 
rived his name. He was born at 
Florence, Sept. 28, 1493, and studied 
at Siena and Perugia. His biogra- 
phers assert that he assumed the habit 
of the monks of Vallombrosa, and that 


“ Ecci bene chi ha detto, che non all’ 
eta mia, ne alla mia professione si aspet- 
terebbe far cotali opere, ma gravi e severe ; 
a’ quali io non rispondero altrimenti: 
perciocché degl’ ipocriti tristi, e de’ ma- . 
ligni, e degl’ ignoranti, io ne feci sempre 
mai poco conto, e quelli che cid han detto, 
son di quelle ragione, e or ne fo vie meno. 
Alle Nobili e belle Donne Pratesi.’’ 


This shows that Tiraboschi had no 
cause to doubt his profession on ac- 
count of his writings. 

It is certain that he was a suitor at 
the court of Rome, from which city 
his epistle to Claudio Tolomei, “ in 
lode delle donne,” is dated on the 7th 
February, 1525. But he complains of 
having reaped no advantage from his 
attendance, though Clement VII. de- 
sired to be acquainted with him in 
consequence of reading his treatise on 
the Omeghi del Trissino, Letters of 
the Greek Alphabet, which that writer 
endeavoured to introduce into the 
Italian language. 

In 1539 we find him at Prato, where 
he appears to have remained a con- 
siderable time, as in a letter to the 
“ladies of that place,” in 1541, he at- 
tributes to his residence there the re- 
covery from a painful illness he had 


Ma innanzi che moi vegnamo alla 
figura, io voglio che noi maciniamo prima 
i colori, e non solamente il bianco e’| nero, 
i quali secondo gli scrittori, tengono il 
primo luogo, ma tutti quegli che ci fanno 
di bisogno: accioché poi noi non ci hab- 
biamo a scioperare quando saremo in sul 


early in life he had reached to some 
of the chief honours to which his pro- 
fession conducted. Tiraboschi throws 
some doubt on this relation, seeing 
that his writings were not suitable to 
the sanctity of his order; but if that 
industrious historian had attended to 
the words of Firenzuola himself he 
would have perceived that there was 
no foundation for the objection. 


[‘* Some have said that it would be suit- 
able neither to my age nor my profession 
to write such works, but such as are grave 
and severe. To whom I shall only give 
the following answer: that I have ever 
made little account of sad hypocrites and 
of malignant and ignorant persons, and 
those who have so said are of that class, 
and nowI make much less account of 
them.’’] 


contracted during his sojourn at Rome. 

All that is known of his death is that 
it happened before 1548. 

He was careless about his writings, 
which were published after his death 
7 the affectionate care of his brother 

irolamo. 


[Parini calls him a “most elegant 
writer of prose, but a poor poet.”* Of 
his prose works the best are his “ Dis- 
corsi degl’ Animali,” which consist of 
a number of stories strung together in 
imitation of Eastern apologues, and his 
“ Dialogo della Bellezza delle Donne.” 
A delicate humour runs throughout 
the latter. 

For the sake of artists, who must 
acknowledge the authority of such a 
writer on such a subject, it may be 
worth while to extract the following 
account of distinction in the colours of 
the human form. 


‘* But before we come to the shape, I 
should like first to prepare the colours, 
and not only the white and the black, 
which, as our writers say, hold the chief 
place, but all those of which we have 
need, so that we may not have to interrupt 
our work when we have begun upon it. 





* Preface to the edition of his works, 8vo. Milan, 1802. 
+ Mr. Cary had made a memorandum that this passage should be copied for the 
reason here given. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. X XIX. 
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lavoro. Sono adunque i colori che ci 
fanno di mistiero, il biondo, il lionato, il 
negro, il russo, il candido, il bianco, il 
vermiglio, elo incarnato. Dovete adunque 
sapere, che il color biondo é un giallo non 
molto acceso, ne molto chiaro, ma decli- 
nante al tané, con alquanto di splendore, 
ese non in tutto simile all’ oro, nondimeno 
da Poeti spesse volte aguagliato a lui, che 
sapete e dicon spesso, come il Petrarca in 
pit luoghi, che i capegli sono di fino oro, 
‘tessendo un cerchio all oro terso e 
crespo:’ ‘Erano i capei d’oro all’ aura 
sparsi ;’ e€ voi sapete che de capegli il 
proprio e vero colore é esser biondi. 

‘* Tl lionato é di due ragioni delle quali 
una ne pende nel] giallo, e questo non é 
per noi, l’ altra allo oscuro, e chiamasi 
tané, e di questo ce ne basterd due pen- 
nellate. 

**Tl nero non ha bisogno di molta di- 
chiaratione, percioché ogn’ uno il conosce : 
e quella Fiorentina, che da voi é stata ben 
ricevuta, se ne vale assai, il qual colore 
quanto pit @ chiuso, e pit: ascende all’ 
oscuro, tanto pil é fino, tanto pid @ 
bello. 

‘* Tl rosso é quel colore acceso, che di- 
pinge la grana, i coralli, i rubini, le foglie 
de fiori di melagrana e altri simili: e 
trovasene del pitt acceso e meno acceso, e 
del pitt aperto e meno aperto: come si 
vede nelle cose allegate. 

‘*Tl vermiglio é quasi una spetie di 
rossO, ma meno aperto, e é quello final- 
mente che somiglia le guancie della bella 
Francolina di Palazuolo quando I’ ha stiza, 
la qual fanciulla 4 me par che porti il 
vanto delle vive incarnationi in questa 
terra, ma lasciamo ir questo, e torniamo 
al colore vermiglio, il quale ci mostra 4 
punto a punto il vino, che noi chiamiam 
vermiglio. 

‘* L’ incarnato altrimenti imbalconato, 
é un color bianco, ombreggiato di rosso, 0 
uno rosso ombreggiato di bianco, simile 
alle rose, che incarnate o ’mbalconate si 
chiamano, le quali rose, percioché quando 
vennero in questi paesi, che non ha gran 
tempo, erano tenute in tanto pregio, che 
chi ne haveva pure una, in bel vasello d’ 
acqua ripieno, perche verde e fresca si 
mantenesse, mettendola per mostrarla a 
vicini, la poneva in su ’l balcone, come 
cosa nuova e rara: dalla qual cosa ella si 
acquistd il nome di imbalconata. Che 
differenza fusse tra ’1 bianco, e ’1 candido, 
percioché all’ altro ragionamento io ve lo 
divisai pienamente, non accade al presente 
di riplicarlovi.*’’ 


‘« The colours, then, that we require are 
flaxen, tawny, black, red, bright-white, 
dead-white, vermilion, and flesh-colour. 

“You must know, then, that flaxen 
colour is a yellow, not very lively nor very 
clear, but inclining to dun, with some 
brightness, and, though not altogether like 
gold, yet by the poets oftentimes com- 
pared to it, for you know they often say, 
as Petrarch in many places, that the hair 
is of fine gold, * Weaving a circle of pure 
and fretted gold,’ and ‘ Her hair of gold 
was scattered to the breeze ;’ and you 
know that the proper and true colour of 
hair is to be flaxen. 

‘*Tawny is of two kinds, of which one 
inclines to yellow, and with this we are 
not concerned ; the other inclines to dark, 
and is called dun, and of this two touches 
of the pencil will suffice for our purpose. 

“ Black does not require much explana- 
tion, seeing every one is acquainted with 
it; and that Florentine girl, whom you 
have so well received, makes good use of 


“it. This colour, according as it is more 


indistinct and approaches nearer to the 
obscure, so is it finer and more beautiful. 

‘* Red is that lively colour which paints 
scarlet, corals, rubies, the leaves of the 
pomegranate, flowers, and the like, and is 
found of different degrees of liveliness and 
clearness, as is seen in the examples above- 
mentioned. 

‘* Vermilion is a species of red, but less 
clear, and in a word resembles the cheeks 
of the beautiful Francolina di Falazuolo 
when she is in a passion, for that child 
appears to me to carry off the palm among 
the lively complexions of this country ; 
but let us pass over that and return to the 
colour vermilion, which the wine that we 
call red represents to us exactly. - 


‘¢ Flesh-colour, otherwise the imbalco- 
nato, is a white colour shaded with red, 
or a red shaded with white, like the roses 
called flesh-coloured orimbalconate, which, 
when they were not long since brought 
into this country, were so highly prized 
that whoso had even one of them put it 
in an elegant little vase filled with water, 
in order to keep it fresh, and showed it to 
his neighbours, placing it on the balcony 
as something new and rare; from this 
circumstance it acquired the name of im- 
balconata. 

‘* Whereas in our former conversationt 
I fully explained the difference between 
bright and dead white, it is not necessary 
now to repeat it.”’ 





* Disc. ii. p. 65, ed. Milan, 1802. 


+ Firenzuola had compared bright white to ivory, and dead white to snow; the 
former being the proper complexion of the cheeks, the latter the colour of the neck. 














1848.] 


When he comes to speak of figure 
or shape, he describes the beautiful 
form of each part separately ; and in 
treating of the shoulders and arms il- 


‘** Ma del vaso antico, poi che havemo 
cominciato 4 disegnare vi voglio mostrare 
come nasce la gola in su confini del petto 
del collo e delle spalle, e come gl’ imbusti 
si rilevino in su fiunchi; che penso non 
vi dispiacera, anzi vi parra che la natura 
6 habbia imitato I’ arte, 6 che I’ arte della 
bellezza di voi altre donne habbia ritratto 
quei bei vasi.”’* 


Firenzuola also wrote two comedies, 
the Tancia and the Trinugia. The 
language of the latter is so pure that 
a modern author has made use of it, 
and it alone, to furnish students with 
rules for the study of Italian.] 

In his comedy of the Trinugia the 
only droll character is a certain Messer 
Rovina, a foolish doctor, who suffers 
himself to be transformed as he ima- 
gines into another person, and is then 
puzzled about his own identity. His 


Atto Terzo. 
Uguccione e Giovanni. 


Scena prima. 


Ug. Ancorché tu sappi, che io lo so, io 
ho sempre finto di non mi essere accorto 
dell’ amor tuo verso l’Angelica mia, dico 
mia, che me lo par poter dire ragione- 
volmente ; perché prima la conobbi, prima 
le volsi bene, prima la ricercai, e prima 
mi fu promessa, che tu arrivassi in questa 
terra. 

Gio. FE di chi ti duoli tu con esso meco ? 
e perché ti alteri cos) fuor di modo? 


Ug. Di che mi dolgo! non solamente al 
presente mi dolgo della tua ¢ prosunzione e 
della disleale amicizia ; ma per farti inten- 
dere, che io sono uomo per vendicarmi del 
dispiacere che tu mi hai fatto, e seguane 
che vuole. 

Gio. Che dispiacere ti ho i’ fatto, o ti 
feci mai, per il che tu abbia venire mecoa 
parole cosi fatte ? 


Ug. Come che dispiacere ? che quando 
io ti vidi arrivare qua, e’ mi parve veder un 
mio fratello, né pid né meno; e ben sai 
che io mi fidava di te come di mi stesso, 
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lustrates his rules by outlines of an- 
tique vases, a proof how much those re- 
mains were then esteemed and studied. 


‘* From the antique vase, since we have 
begun to describe form, I wish to show 
you how the throat rises on the confines 
of the breast from the neck and the 
shoulders,’ and how the bust springs up 
from the sides; and, what I think will 
not displease you, it will also appear to 
you that either nature has imitated art, or 
that art has designed those beautiful vases 
from the beauty of you ladies.’’ 


name, as well as those of two servants, 
Golpe and Dormi, give occasion to 
some poor quibbles. The plot turns 
on a Se falling in love with a 
lady from her resemblance to his wife, 
whom he believes to be dead, but who 
of course turns out to be the wife 
herself. 

The following avowal and justifica- 
tion of disloyalty towards a friend 
might pass for a scene in one of our 
old dramatists. 


Act III. Sc. 1. 
Uguccione and Giovanni. 


Ug. Although thou knowest that I 
know it, I have always feigned not to be 
aware of thy love to my Angelica; I say 
mine, for so methinks I may say with rea- 
son ; seeing I first knew her, first affected 
her, first sought her, and she was first 
promised to me, ere thou hadst set foot- 
ing in this land. 

Gio. And what is thy grievance with 
me? and what the cause of thy so un- 
measured wrath against me ? 

Ug. What my grievance? Not only is 
my grievance for the present at thy pre- 
sumption and disloyal friendship, but that 
thou mayst understand that I am a man 
to avenge myself for the displeasure thou 
hast done me, follow of it what will. 

Gio. What displeasure have I done 
thee, or did I ever do thee, for the which 
thou shouldst come to me with such words 
as these ? 

Ug. How! what displeasure! When 
I saw thee arrive here, methought I be- 
held a brother, neither more nor less; 
and thou well know’st I trusted thee as 





* P. 87, ed. Milan, 1802. 


+ The work alluded to is published under the following title : Tesoretto della lingua 
Toscana, ossia la Trinugia, Commedia del Firenzuola. Opera corredata di Note gram- 
maticali, analitiche, e letterarie, e di una scelta de’ pitt vaghi modi del parlar Toscano, 


da G. Biagioli. Parigi, Fayolle, 1816, in 8°. 


t Sic. 
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conferivateco, aprivami teco, e teco mi con- 
sigliava, lodavati la bellezza di questa mia 
padrona, pensando di aver trovato uno che 
mi porgesse ajuto, e che mi consigliasse ; 
e io aveva trovato un domestico inimico, 
un rubatore delle mie fatiche, un disleale, 
un traditore, un assassino. Et tanto pit 
mi pareva potermi di te fidare in questo ; 
perché per ragione di matrimonio tu se’ 
obbligatoa mia sorella, per ragion d’amore, 
come ho detto l’Angelica é mia. Sicché 
tu mi hai fatto un de’ maggior torti, de’ 
pitcrudelitradimenti,che mai uomo facesse 
ad altro uomo. 


Gio. Se io non sapessi di quanta forza 
sia l’amore, e come bene spesso e’ faccia 
sdrucciolar altrui a parole men che con- 
venienti ; io ti risponderei come merita tua 
proposta: ma, lasciando da parte ogni 
altra cosa, solo ti vo’ rispondere. 

Ug. E che mi vuoi rispondere, che puo’ 
tu dire ? 

‘* Gio. Posso dire, e ti vo’ rispondere 
come debbe fare un innamorato a un altro 
innamorato. Troppo gran cosa é lo amore, 
e quando mi fusse tolta ogni altra ragione, 
questa sola vince e spezza ogni altra cosa, 
supera ogni legge, scusa ogni fallo, e con- 
cede ogni illecito e inconveniente. Se tu 
ti aprivi meco, e contavimi le divine bellezze 
di costei, io ti era fedele allora; ma che ho 
a far io, se coteste medesime bellezze, che 
presero e vinser te, hanno dipoi presoe 
vinto me? Dirai forse che io le lasci; e 
io ti risponderd, che io non posso: e se 
dicessi ch’ elle son prima ubbligate a te 
che a me; io replicheré, che per ragion 
d‘ amore, non colui che prima ama, merita 
di possedere la cosa amata ; ma colui che 
ardentemente ama; perciocché il prima e 
il poi s’ osservano dove i meriti sono 
uguali ; ma quando una maggior cosa vien 
dappoi, pit si dei apprezzare, e pit! merita 
ad’ esser premiata, che quella di prima. 


‘¢ Ug. Che vuotu dir di prima o di poi, 
con questo tuo parlare senza conclusione ? 

‘* Gio. Vo’ dir, quanto allo essere io 
obbligato a tua sorella per ragion di matri- 
monio, tu sai ben che non si sa dov’ ella 
sia, o s’ ella é viva o morta; che s’ ella 
fusse viva, noi saremmo fuor di questi 
travagli. 

‘* Ug. A Dio piacesse, che viva fosse. 

‘¢ Gio. E ti vo’ dire pit oltre, che nes- 
suna cosa mi ha indotto ad amare costei 
si ferventemente, quanto una vera sem- 
bianza ch’ ell’ ha con quella sfortunata di 
tua sorella ; che ogni volto che io la veggio, 
mi si rappresenta ella stessa negli atti, 
nell’ aria, e nella persona, al colore e nell’ 
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myself ; I conferred with thee, I opened 
myself to thee, and counselled with thee ; 
I praised to thee the beauty of this my 
mistress, thinking to have found one who 
would have given me help and counsel ; 
and I have found a domestic enemy, one 
who has robb’d me of my labours, one dis- 
loyal, a traitor, an assassin. And so much 
the more it seem’d to me that I might 
trust thee, inasmuch as in regard of mar- 
riage thou art betrothed to my sister ; in 
regard to love, Angelica is, as I have said, 
mine. So that thou hast done me one of 
the greatest wrongs, one of the most cruel 
treacheries, that ever man did to man. 

Gio. If I knew not the mighty force of 
love, and how often he doth make one 
stumble upon ill-befitting words, I would 
answer thee as thy speech deserves ; but 
laying aside every other consideration, I 
will only answer thee —— 

Ug. And what will thou answer me? 
what canst thou say ? 

Gio. I can say, and will answer thee, as 
one lover ought another. Too powerful 
a thing is love ; and if every other reason 
were denied me, this alone conquers and 
breaks to pieces everything else, is above 
every law, excuses every fault, and gives 
licence for all that is disallowed or unbe- 
fitting. If thou didst open thyself with 
me, and didst recount to me the divine 
beauties she was mistress of, I was faith- 
ful to thee then ; but what have I to do 
if those same beauties, that took and con- 
quered thee, have since takenand conquered 
me? Thou will say perhaps that I should 
leave her, and I will answer thee that I 
am not able; and if thou shouldst say 
they were contracted to thee or ever they 
were to me, I shall reply that, in regard of 
love, not he who first loves deserves to 
possess the thing loved, but he who ar- 
dently loves ; inasmuch as the before and 
the after are observed where the deserts 
are equal ; but when a greater thing comes 
after, it ought to be more prized, and de- 
serves more to be rewarded than that which 
was before. 

‘* Ug. What meanst by this before and 
after, these words without conclusion ? 

‘* Gio. I mean that as to my being con- 
tracted to thy sister by way of marriage, 
thouknowest well, wheresheis, is unknown, 
or whether she be alive or dead ; for, if she 
were alive, we were out of these troubles. 


* Ug. Would to God she were alive ! 

‘** Gio. And I will tell thee further, that 
nothing has induced me to love her we 
speak of, so fervently as a true resemblance 
she hath to that thy unhappy sister, for 
every time I see her there is presented be- 
fore me her very self, in action, air, per- 
son, colour, gait ; moving, as she did, with 
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andar con quella guardatura allegra e gio- 
conda, piena di onesta e modestia. 

‘* Ug. Tagliamo il ragionamento ; altra 
volta ci rivedremo. 

‘* Gio. Ascolta di grazia: |’ amicizia che 
io teneva, anzi ch’ i’ tengo teco, non é altro 
che amore; é venuto un altro amore mag- 
giore, e ha superato e vinto quel primo 
che io portava a te ; e hammi sforzato in 
questo sol particular a far alquanto di 
violenza al minore amore, che io porto, 
anzi a se stesso ; perché il medesimo amore 
vuole esser superato in te, per vincere in 
costei. E perd, Uguccion mio caro, non 
ti dolere di me, ma d’amore, le cui leggi 
son fuor d’ogni legge, ed é forza serviarlo, 
o che l’uom voglia, o che non voglia. 


‘Ug. Basta, basta, e’ non bisogna 
adesso scialacquare tanta filosofia; se io 
ti volessi rispondere alle rime, e’ ci sarehbe 
a dire troppe cose ; ma un di ci sard tempo 
a ricordartele, e tosto, come t’ ho detto, 
e con altro forse che non parole; tira pur 
innanzi. 
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that look of mirth and cheerfulness, yet so 
full of maidenly reserve and dignity. 

‘Ug. Let us break off this talk; we 
shall meet again. 

‘* Gio. Hear me yet, I pray thee: the 
friendship that I held, rather still hold 
with thee, is nothing else than love: there 
hath come another, greater, love, and hath 
Overcome and conquered that first, which 
I bore to thee, and hath forced me in this 
particular only to do somewhat of violence 
to that lesser love that is in me, say ra- 
ther to itself, for it is one and the same 
love, which will be overcome in thee, that 
it may conquer in her ; and, therefore, my 
dear Uguccione, complain not of me but 
of love, whose laws are out of all law, and 
one must needs serve him whether a man 
will or no. 

‘* Ug. Enough, enough ; no need now to 
squander so much philosophy ; if I should 
answer thee stave for stave, there would 
be too many things to say; but one day 
there will be a time to remind thee of 
them, nay, quickly, as I have spoken, and 
with something else perhaps than words. 
On, on.” 





ON THE DETERMINATION OF A DISPUTED HIEROGLYPHICAL CHARACTER. 


IN the case of those hieroglyphical 
characters which are met with as part 
of a Greek king’s name, it is usually 
enough to point to the name to prove 
the force of the character. If it is 
found in two or three such well-known 
names, its force is proved beyond a 
doubt. But, among the characters 
which do not form part of any of the 
well-known names, there are many 
whose force is not agreed upon by the 
students of hieroglyphics. If any one 
hieroglyphical groupis brought forward 
to prove the force of such a character, 
it is of course an attempt to prove 
ignotum per ignotum, and is reasoning 
in a circle. Its force, however, may 
still be learned by the common rules 
of deciphering, and may be satisfac- 
torily proved by producing a large 
number of names and words, and 
showing that its assumed force satisfies 
all that is required in each case. The 
hieroglyphic No. 1 is such a character, 
respecting which I differ from the fol- 
lowers of Champollion. It is not met 
with in any of the Greek names, but 
the reading of a large number of words 
depends upon it, and some important 
chronological results depend upon our 


giving a proper force to it when we 
attempt to read the names of the Egyp- 
tian sovereigns in the earlier parts of 
the genealogical tablets. Hence it 
seems worth while to bring together 
the chief words in which it is found, 
and to see if the number of well-satis- 
fied cases is not such as to prove that the 
syllabic or alphabetic force which weas- 
sume for it is its real force, although in, 
each case taken by itself the attempt 
would be only reasoning in a circle. 

This character, when alone, 
means “good,” as in Rosetta stone, 
line 5, where in the Greek we 
have the words ayan rvxn. Hence 
some scholars suppose it has the 
force of Nofre, from the Coptic word 
Nofri; but 1 shall assume that it re- 
presents the Coptic word Ouab, “ holy,” 
and that in laces it has the syl- 
labic force of OUB, or the alphabetic 
—. of B. 

is character forms 

part of the group No. 2, ~~ 
which in line 6 of the Ro- 
setta stone is translated 
evxapioros, “ blessed,” or 
“ lord of good,” and is ap- ; 
plied as a title to the young king. 
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The’ next group, No. 
i<_ 3, is the word “blessings” 


14 ‘I in line 5 of the Rosetta 
] AAA stone, and may perhaps 

be translated at length, 
“ good of heaven things.” These two 
groups quite settle the meaning of our 
character, but leave its sound unde- 
termined, unless the Coptic words are 
found with the same letters and mean- 
ings. 


The group No. 4 is fre- 


quently met with in inscrip- 
tions as the word “ priest.” 
In line 10 of the Rosetta 


stone it forms part of the 

sentence, “ The birthday of 
the priest living for ever ;” and again, 
in line 14, “ Letters for the priests,” 
meaning hieroglyphics. As in Coptic 
Ouab is “ holy,” and Oued is “a priest,” 
and as the first character in this group 
is “god,” or “divine,” this will allow 
the second character to have the force 
of OUB, which it is the aim of this 
paper to prove. 


The grou 
, No. 5 is well 
known by the 
i demonstrative 


sign with which it ends to be “ crimi- 
nals,” “wicked men,” or “slaves picking 
in the mines.” The letters are all well 
known, and it is the Coptic word Shout, 
vile. See Egyptian Inscriptions, plate 
116, 1. The second letter has the force 
of a B, and perhaps gets it from Phat, 
a foot, or leg. This group is introduced 
to prove the sound of the next. 
aaafjeee This group, No.6, is from 
Egyptian Inscriptions, plate 
116,19. It is in sound and 
meaning the same as the 
last, except that it is sin- 
— instead of plural; and 
e 


nce it affords a pretty 
good proof that we have 
given the right force to the 


letter in question. 

No. 7 is an unknown name in the 
tablet of Karnak. Its 
letters are nearly the same 
as those in the last two 
groups ; but, as names are 
very seldom adjectives of 
blame, it is more proba- 

} bly derived from the word 
. - Sbo, “learned,” which is 
not an unsuitable name 

for a priestly king. 


No. 8 is the name which, 
in the genealogical list 
published by Burton from 
the Memnonium, precedes 
the name of Amasis, and, 
by giving to our character 
as before the force of B, 
it becomes Chebra. This 
explains Manetho’s list, 
who tells us that Amasis had a son 
and successor named Chebros. Sir 
G. Wilkinson had happily conjectured 
that Manetho’s Amasis and Chebra 
were one person; and, by a comparison 
of the names in the tablets of Karnak 
and Abydos, it seems that Chebra was 
succeeded by Chebra-Amasis. 

No. 9 is the name of the 
successor of the last king 
in the tablet of Karnak ; 
while No. 10 is the suc- 
cessor of Chebra-Amasis 
in the tablet of Abydos. 
They are probably both 
the same in sound, and 
are the prenomen of Amu- 
nothph 7 The tablets of 
the two cities differ from 
political reasons in who 
was his predecessor. If 
we give to the sword the 
sound of Seb, from the 
Coptic word Sebi, “a 
sword,” each name will 
become Sabek-ra. 

No. 11 is a name in the 
tablet of Karnak, which, 
from its position, cannot 
be compared with any 
name in the Greek lists of 
kings; but, by — 
letters, it may be read La- 
bara, and we find the name 
of Labaris in Manetho, 
though perhaps not meant for the same 
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rson. 

No. 12 may be spelt 
S. M. A. B. O. Ra, and is 
evidently the name Sce- 
miophra. It precedes 
Chebra-Amasis in the ta- 
blet of Abydos, and is part 
of the proof—though onl 
part—that Manetho’s 12t 
dynasty, which ends with 
Queen Scemiophra, is placed by the 
tablet of Abydos immediately before 
the 18th dynasty, which begins with 
Amasis. 

These are the chief words and names 
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in which this character for B is found, 
and they seem clearly and expressly 
to prove that the right force has been 
here assigned to it; at the same time 
the argument embraces many E ga 
of great interest and historical im- 
ortance. It shortens the time em- 
aeons by Egyptian history, by proving, 
if the above names have been correct 
read, that Manetho’s 12th dynasty is 
immediately followed by the 18th, and 
thus reconciles Manetho with the tablet 
of Abydos. It also explains the tablet 
of Karnak, which differs from the tablet 
of Abydos for political reasons. In the 
person of Amasis, the two little king- 
doms of Thebes, and This or Abydos, 
were brought under one sovereign ; 
hence the two cities were not agreed 
about the names of his predecessors. 
Highbury. SAMUEL SHARPE. 


Mr. Urpan, Dee. 6. 

IT was very pertinently said by 
Salmon, more than a century ago, in 
a little work of his upon certain Ro- 
man stations in the eastern part of 
Britain, when speaking of the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, that “ We are too apt 
to plead the corruption of copies 
when the corruption of interpreters is 

eater. Our best security is in keep- 
ing the text sacred.” In a communi- 
cation to you more than three years 
ago I pleaded the accuracy of the 
Itineraries, and said that their ob- 
scurity had been increased by the un- 
warrantable liberties that had been 
taken with them; and I have other- 
wise in this Magazine, and in other 
places, advocated their importance and 
general correctness, when freed from 
the injudicious alterations made there- 
in, and suggested by commentators, 
who have been blindly followed by 
such as had no opinion of their own. 

I will now proceed to show another 
instance which, according to my views, 
exhibits the accuracy of the Itineraries 
and the errors of their interpreters. 

Durnovaria is a station of the 15th 
Iter of Antoninus, and of the 16th Iter 
of Richard of Cirencester, and it lay 
on the way from Old Sarum to Exeter, 
and has been invariably, I believe, 
presumed to mean Dorchester; but, 
in order to make it answer to that 
place, the numerals affixed to it, namely 
9, showing its distance from the ox 
ceding station of Ventegladia or Vin- 





docladia, have been violently altered 
to 30. The fact is, that commentators 
have erred much, in my opinion, in 
locating these stations. Durnovaria 
was not at Dorchester, but at Sher- 
borne; and Vindocladia was at Shaftes- 
bury, as I confidently think. By thus 
interpreting these Iters you have a di- 
rect road, and the numbers in the 
Itineraries will then be found to be 
correct, both of which precisely accord. 

Dorchester was not upon the line 
of any Roman Iter, as we have them ; 
but was the Durnium, Dunium, or 
Durinum of Ptolemy and of Richard, 
and the metropolis of the Durotriges, 
or Morini; and it was a stipendiar 
city of the Romans. Camden himself 
confounded this latter place with Dur- 
novaria, and supposed Sechene was in 
error in not calling it so, whereas 
Durinum and Durnovaria were, as has 
been shewn, two distinct places; the 
former, now known as Dorchester, 
was in the Roman times, as it still re- 
mains, the chief town of that part of 
the country ; but it does not appear 
in either Itinerary, a circumstance not 
at all derogatory to its antiquity or 
importance, as unquestionably this 
town, in the Roman times, was a place 
of more than ordinary consequence. 

My interpretation of the 15th Iter 
of Antoninus is as follows :— 


From at or near Reading to Exeter,— 


MILES. 
Odiham % ‘ ~~ 
Winchester . i . Bi 
Near Broughton . - il 
Old Sarum . - sre 
Shaftesbury . . B 
Sherborne . ; ae 


Honiton ‘i 5 . 36 
Exeter F . 


I subjoin the Latin text as I find it 
in Gibson’s edition of the Britannia : 


“Tter xv. A Calleva Isca Dumnun- 
nlorum, M. p. CXXXVI. sic : 


Vindomi, m. p. xv. 

Venta Belgarum, m. p. xxi. 
Brige, m. p. xi. 

Sorbiodoni, m. p. viii. 
Vindocladia, m. p. xii. 
Durnovaria, m. p. ix. 
Moriduno, m. p. xxxvi.* 

Isca Dumnunniorum, m. p. xv.” 





* Richard says 33. 
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With the exception I have noticed, 
this Iter corresponds, as far it goes, 
with the 16th Iter of Richard. In 
that unsatisfactory but assuming com- 
mentary on the Itinerary of Richard, 

iven in the 1809 edition of that work, 
it is said that “from Honiton the 
road is visible, pointing to Exeter.” 
If this statement can be relied on, it 
is a considerable corroboration of my 
version of the Iter as given above. 
Yours, &c. J.P. 


Mr. Unsan, Dee. 30. 

AT the conclusion to which I brought 
each of my former communications, I 
found some unexpended matter con- 
nected with the respective subjects ; 
but to keep within moderate bounds 
of time and space I reserved the two 
remnants for another occasion. 

Taking the last first:—The mis- 
translation of the Doxology, though it 
does not appear in any other language 
that I know, is of a very ancient date 
in English. Even in Anglo-Saxon, 
as given in the Appendix to Wheloc’s 
Bede, it runs thus :—“ A sy ldf and 
wuldor Feder and Suna and halgum 
Gaste ; swa on fruman wes and gyt 
is, and symble by®, in ealra worulda 
woruld.” In an old English metrical 
version of the Psalter, supposed to 
have been written about the year 
1300, if not earlier, the doxology is 
subjoined to the first psalm thus :— 


Blisse to be fadre and to be sone, 

And to be haligaste, wil with am wone, 

Als it was, es, and ai sal be 

And in werlde of werldes to be thre. 
Vesp. D. vit. 


Blisse or blis is the uniform ren- 
dering of gloria; so in the authorised 
translation, Rev. vii. 12, as synony- 
mous, occur “ blessing and glory.” 
In the second line “wil with am 
(with ’em) wone,” [that, or who] will 
dwell or abide with them. 

The Saxon 4 or 44, old English oo, 
ai (or as now, aye), Gothic aiw, Latin 
zev, and the first half of ’awv, are one 
and the same element with the Gal- 
licised age, (as cavea, cage; diluvium, 
deluge, &c.) of which ever is the regu- 
lar, organic, historical plural, as childer 
from child, (Anglo-Saxon efre ; so 
cealf, cealfru ; eg, egru, &c.) 

My first paper concluded with the 
restoration of “‘winda feberum,” which 


I was eager to see in print, because, 
as it stood, the phrase was liable to 
the very undignified interpretation, 
“* He sat upon feathers.” 

This leads me to notice another 
mistake in the application of fider or 
feder: upon which my valued friend, 
our accomplished Saxonist, has a fine 
remark—a much finer one his skill 
and taste, and gentlemanly scholarship, 
would have raised upon the true in- 
terpretation—I refer to Mr. Thorpe’s 
edition of the Exeter MS. the Phenix, 
p- 206. A panegyric upon the sweet- 
ness of that bird’s song throws all other 
musical sounds into the shade. 


Ne magon bam breahtme 
byman ne hornas, 

ne hearpan hlyn, 

ne heleba stefao 

genges on eorban, 

ne organon sweg 

leobres geswin 

ne swanes fedre, 

ne cenig bara dreama, 

be Dryhten gescop 
gumum to gliwe, 

in bes geomran woruld. 
That sound may not egual 
trumpets nor horns, 

nor the harp’s sound, 
nor the voice of men 

any on earth, 

nor organ’s tone, 

song’s melody, 

nor swan’s wings, 

nor any of those sounds 
that the Lord hath created 
for delight to men 

in this sad world. 


Here we have trumpets, horns, the 
harp, the human voice, the organ, and 
“swan’s wings,”* all surpassed by the 
melodious notes of the phenix. So 
the translation stands, and a note is 
added—*“ Sound compared to swan’s 
feathers, on account of its softness.” 
No more so, my dear Sir, than to 
trumpets of brass for its hardness. It 
is for the sounds they make,—not the 
metal they are made of, or any other 
matter connected with them,—that all 
the other articles are enumerated ; and 
so it must be with “swanes fe%re.” 
Now this is no place to play the pedant, 
and quote Horace, Virgil, or a score 





* The original Latin, ascribed to Lac- 
tantius, has neither plume nor penne : 
Sed neque olor moriens imitari posse putetur. 
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of Greek and Latin authors who cele- 
brated the melody of the swan, nor, 
what would be still worse, to appeal 
to the grammatical commentators, with 
their metonymia, synecdoche, and other 
Jigure, for a poetic licence to use 
swan’s feathers for the swan himself. 
I choose rather to make one allusio 
5 Vs to Aristophanes. In the 
ubes, he introduces a serious inquiry 
into the sounding organ of beetles and 
other insects. Had he introduced a 
cruel urchin of a boy tormenting a 
poor fly, and at last plucking off its 
wings, and a humane philosopher re- 
monstrating against such treatment ‘of 
the harmless insect: suppose the tor- 
mentor to reply that the fly felt no 
ain now, and to be asked how he 
snew that :—“ Because it does not cr 
out now, but before it lost its wings it 
screamed murder with all its might.” 
“So,” would a naturalist reply, “if I 
should order you to be pinched and 
pricked till you screamed murder with 
all your might, and then order your 
tongue to be plucked out, you would 
give over screaming murder or any- 
thing else; but would you cease to 
feel pain? The fly’s wings are its 
organs of sound: you see they never 
fly without making a noise, and the 
moment they alight they are silent.” 

“ Swanes fedre,” then, being really 
and truly Swan’s wings, and wings 
being instruments of music, the swan 
may establish his claim to a place in 
the orchestra, though in a disadvan- 
tageous contrast with the bird of fable. 
And beside him we may place another 
favourite of the ancients, though of 
less “note,” the dove, upon the high 
authority of our own Cowper :— 


Time, as he passes us, has a dove’s wing, 
Unsoil’d and swift, and of a silken sound. 


The swan, so celebrated for song in 
ancient times, but who does not deign 
to favour modern ears with his me- 
lody, is said to have sung most sweetly 
in his dying moments. Now, is it not 
possible, or even highly probable, that 
the convulsive action of the muscles in 
the agony of death may produce vi- 
brations of various force in the wings 
of the animal, and these produce cor- 
responding vibrations in the air? And 
these vibrations, as we all know, are 
the soul and substance of all musical 
sounds. Here ends my criticism of 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXIX. 


Mr. Thorpe’s view of “ swanes feSre.” 
I value that gentleman’s fame as much 
as his friendship. None will more 
candidly admit the correction if I set 
him right, or more frankly forgive me 
if I do him wrong. I have added this 
reflection advisedly, because I have one 
other point to discuss (not “a crow to 
pluck,” as we say in Scotland), in 
which I not only differ from the same 
(and other) high authority, but retract 
my own recorded opinion, supported 
by arguments which seemed not onl 
convincing, but overwhelming, when 
published “German-English Analo- 
gies”* a few years ago,—GOSPEL. 
The Anglo-Saxon gobrpell has been 
resolved into various elements of dif- 
ferent significations. A double etymon 
has been assigned to the first syllable ; 
a double meaning to the second. “God’s 
spell or charm” is the favourite exposi- 
tion of the late Dr. Adam Clarke and 
his school ; “* God’s message or word” 
boasts the patronage of Dr. James 
Grimm and his disciples; the “ good 
speech or message” is advocated by 
Mr. Thorpe, and other eminent philo- 
logists of our own country. The first 
is objectionable on two accounts ; it 
assumes an artificial and secondary 
sense of “spell,” and takes the first 
word in a relative or possessive sense, 
as if the compound were —— to 
Godes spell; and, in the third place, 
this would place the divine name in 
irreverent contact with a heathenish 
term of incantation. “The good mes- 
sage” recommends itself by the merit 
of coinciding in sense with the Greek 
évayyeduov. And this view I thought 
I had established by irrefragable argu- 
ments. These, plausible as they are, 
have been totally annihilated upon 
the credit of three witnesses, not one 
of which will flinch under all the cross- 
examination and browbeating of which 
the most practised special pleader is 
capable : old High German gotspellan 
(not guot- or guatspellon), Icelandic 
gudspiall (not podepiall), and Anglo- 
axon goddspell (with double d) of 
the Ormulum. The intrinsic value of 
this testimony needs not, any more 
than the perfect harmony of the wit- 
nesses, to be pointed out to any one 
acquainted with the first principles of 
Teutonic philology. 





* D. Nutt, ae 
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In the face of such evidence, he 
would be a hardy innovator who should 
write goodspel, or gédspell. Neither 
is it Godes-spell, Dei verbum : that is 
too prosaic, indiscriminating, and un- 
scientific, to satisfy the aspirations of 
the Saxon mind, in its eagerness to add 
to its wonderful nomenclature a term 
expressive of its conceptions and sen- 
sations on such an occasion. God's 
spell, or Dei verbum, is equally ap- 
— if not — so, to the Deca- 
ogue, to any prophecy, promise, or 
poe Bm! that as hei recorded 
in the sacred scriptures, or to the whole 
volume of inspiration. Even the mo- 
dern English mind can feel the differ- 
ence between giant’s power, gigantic 
power, and giant-power. In the last 
form the preceding, modifying term 
gives its whole spirit and energy to the 
succeeding, incorporates itself with it, 
so that the two become absolutely one. 
What an infinite difference between 
“ Godes bearn,” common tothe Saviour 
with every individual of the saved, and 
the electro-poetic amalgamation “ God- 
bearn,” Deity-child,* or “ Gestsunu 
Godes,” Spirit-Son of God. Thus Sige- 
bearn Godes,—neither victor nor vic- 
torious, victory’s, nor of victory, serves 
to exhaust the prefix. So Dryhtleo’ 
and Drihtenbealu, lordly and lord’s, 
are milk-and-water substitutes: a 
song, a mischief, that lords it (makes 
itself lord,—that is the import of our 
reflective) over all other songs or mis- 
chiefs. Thorpe’s “extreme evil” is a 
good SN styles 
the ames “King of floods ;” our 
Saxon predecessors felt the announce- 
ment of salvation to be not merely a 
king, but a God, in comparison with all 
other announcements. They prefixed 
a name of deity as an infinitely inten- 
sive element. That it should neces- 





* Exeter MS. Mr. Thorpe’s “ Divine 
Child” is the best that modern English 
can afford, as the Church has robbed our 
literature of the exact term—godchild or 
godson—in order to express a factitious 
relationship. Godgimmas, another word 
in point, is not ‘‘ Gottes gemmen ” as 
Grimm seems to understand it, but gems 
of divine brilliancy—the stars—gods com- 
pared with all other gems. The untutored 
Indian’s ‘‘ Fire-water’’ is a literal trans- 
lation of our ‘‘ Brandy ’’—Brand-ea. In 
Brand stecken, Ger. to set on fire; Eaflod, 
Anglo-Saxon, water-flood. 


sarily coincide with “good” is con- 
tradicted by drihtenbealu. In Exodus 
the Almighty himself declares to 
Moses, “I have made thee a god to 
Pharoah.” So there is no approach to 
irreverence in the form of the word, 
but good cause shewn why the word 
should always be used in a reverent 
manner. Classical readers will recog- 
nise in “spell” a fine coincidence with 
the Latin carmen—abusively, a charm, 
a form of incantation,—originally, any 
set form of words. In “gospel,” a 
formal announcement, or proclamation, 
is intended ; as evidently appears from 
the use of the verb,— 

Spelland his bodeword .... 

Cott. MSS. Vesp. D. vit. Ps. ii. 
Predicans preceptum ejus.— Vulg. 


Yours, &c. E. Tomson. 


Mr. Ursan, 

PERMIT me, while I disclaim all 
love of controversy, but am‘actuated 
only by a feeling of jealousy for the 
fair name of our Book of Common 
Prayer, to reply in all courtesy to the 
criticisms of a correspondent in your 
January Number, in which he adduces 
two instances, wherein the learned and 
pious compilers of our reformed ritual, 
as he decides it, failed to “ preserve the 
sense and spirit of the original forms 
used in the Latin Church from an early 

e.” 
bn says there is no authority for the 
expression “is now and ever shall be,” 
and proceeds to give his own transla- 
tion, asserting that of our Prayer Book 
to be “like praying for a thing, and at 
the same time on ha that very thing 
now and for ever existing just as we 
pray that it may be.” heady the 
doxology affirms the great doctrines of 
the ever blessed Trinity and. of eter- 
nity, as it appears before Him, ‘in 
whose sight a thousand years are as 
one day, and one day as a thousand 
years.” It is literally, “Glory (be 
ascribed) to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost, as it was 
in the beginning, and now (is) and 
ever (shall be), through ages of ages,” 
the last words signifying the cycle of 
eternity, world or duration, without 
beginning, and without end. The very 
term doxology signifies simply ascrip- 
tion of praise, without any idea of 
“ prayer ” whatever; it is declarative, 
not optative. It is expressly derived 
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from the language of holy scripture 
(Ps. xix. 1), the hymn of the cherubim 

Is. vi. 3), and the angelic song (Luke, 
il. 14), the apostolical epistles (1. Tim. 
i. 17), and the Book of the Revelations 
(Rev. vii. 12, comp. iv. 11). It was 
very ancient, and used in the Eastern 
Church before the Council of Nice. 
For brevity I would refer to L’Es- 
trange’s Alliance, &c. p. 110, c. iii, 
Wheatley’s Illustration, &c. (which is 
a compendium of the notes of the most 
eminent ritualists), s. vii. p. 125, in 
confirmation of the present translation 
of the “Gloria Patri,” which receives 
its paraphrase in the hymn in the order 
for the Holy Communion, “ Glory be 
to God .... we praise Thee, we bless 
Thee, we worship Thee, we glorify 
Thee, we give thanks to Thee for Thy 
great glory, O Lord God.” 

2. Your correspondent says, “ ‘to be 
numbered in glory’ is poor English; 
and ‘numerari gloria’ is no Latin. The 
holy Bishops Ambrosius and Athana- 
sius (Augustinus ?) wrote and chanted 
‘munerari,’ a reading which stands firm 
in alleditionsand MSs. and, excepting 
the English and its derivatives, in the 
language of every Church, people, or 
land that has adopted this song of tri- 
umph.” These are bold assertions, Mr. 
Urban, and need good proof. I value 
your space, and would therefore only 
say, that in the ancient “ Use of Sa- 
rum,” which dates from a.p. 1078, the 
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word used is “numerari,” and that the 
authorised breviary of the whole Ro- 
man Catholic Church, certainly not a 
moiety of Christendom, reads “ nume- 
rari.” This beautiful hymn, (notwith- 
standing the ancient Tagend of the 
Baptistery at Milan, when St. Ambrose 
admitted St. Austin into the Church,) 
from external and internal evidence is 
proved to have been composed in the 
Gallican Church, being first alluded to 
in the fifth century in the Rules of 
Cesarius, Bishop of Arles. (Palmer's 
Orig. Liturg. vol. i. p. 229.) The 
word “ numerari” signifies “to be ac- 
counted,” “ to have fellowship,” or “to 
be with ;” the “goodly fellowship” is 
a translation of Flaudabilis numerus,” 
just as St. Cyprian, in his description 
of Heaven, says, “illic nos carorum 
numerus expectat, &c..... illic Pro- 
phetarumexultantiumnumerus.” And 
what is this but the sense of “to be 
numbered,” as used in the Holy Bible? 
For instance, “ He was numbered with 
us.” Acts, i. 17. (xarnpOunpyevos jv.) 
“ He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors.” St. Mark, xv. 28. Is. liii. 
12, (€AoyioOn,) and surely not without 
a solemn allusion to the number of 
them who were sealed, as recorded in 
that portion of the Revelations which 
4 read as the epistle on All Saints’ 
ay. 
. Yours, &c. 
Prespyter Aneuicanus, M.A. 





TODDINGTON HOUSE, 
(With a 


THE new mansion at Toddington 
is well known as one of the most mag- 
nificent private structures of modern 
times. It has been amply illustrated 
by Mr. Britton, in a quarto volume 
(reviewed in our Magazine for Dec. 
1841), and it has also been fully de- 
scribed, with a view, in our own pages 
(March, 1837). 

When Mr. Hanbury Tracy (now 
Lord Sudeley) embarked in this great 
work (which is said to have incurred 
an expenditure of 40,000/.), he deter- 
mined to select a new and more ele- 
vated site than that of the former 
mansion, which was placed in the lowest 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Plate.) 


part of the park, on the verge of a 
rivulet,—a sheltered situation and a 
> ag supply of water having pro- 
ably been esteemed by its builders 
the most desirable advantages. This 
old house has since been for the most 
part destroyed ; but a portion is still 
eft as a ruin, much in the state repre- 
sented in the accompanying plate, 
forming, with the ornamental Gateway 
(of which Mr. Britton has also given 
a vignette), a very interesting object 
for the visitor at the modern house, 
after he has rambled through the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds which 
intervene. 
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The plan and general arrangement 
of the old house may be seen in one 
of Kip’s views* in Knyff’s Britannia 
Illustrata. The gate-house already 
mentioned, which was placed in the 
centre of a front wall, led into a square 
court-yard : the principal entrance was 
opposite, in a projecting tower. ‘Two 
smaller projections occupied the cor- 
ners of the court, right and left: and 
in the back-front were projecting bays 
opposite to those parts of the court- 
yard front which were recessed on 
either side the entrance. The roof 
formed a succession of gables, and the 
ca appearance of the mansion 

rom a distance was that given in our 

vignette above, which has been en- 
graved from a sketch by S. Prout, with 
which Mr. Britton has favoured us. 

In other respects the house was per- 
haps too little different from the other 
stone mansions of the same country, 
to tempt any particular description ; 
and the only notice we have been able 
to find of it is the following by the 
county historian Rudder :— 

“ This village lies in the vale, and is 
distinguished for the richness of its 
soil, but more particularly for its 
being the residence of the lord viscount 
Tracy. His lordship’s house is large 
and handsome, and was built at the 
close of the last century [7.e. the 16th, 
temp. Eliz.], since which it has under- 
gone but little alteration. There is a 
large oak chimney-piece in the great 
hall, brought from Hayles abbey, where 





* Most of Kip’s Gloucestershire seats 
are included in Sir Robert Atkyns’s His- 
tory of the county ; but this is not, having 
probably been engraved after the publica- 
tion of that work. 
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it was set up by the Hobbys, as - 
pears by a large scutcheon in the 
centre of it, divided into six quarter- 
ings, the first being the Hobbys’ arms, 


_viz. A fess between three hobbies, or 


hawks, but the colours are not ex- 
pressed in the carving. The hall 
windows are ornamented with painted 
glass brought from the same place, 
and among other things have in them 
the arms of France and England 
quarterly, and those of Richard duke 
of Cornwall in a large scutcheon, viz. 
Or, an eagle displayed with two heads 
sable, and round, Wicard’ Plantagenet 
Semper Augustus Fundator Poster,” 

These curiosities are no doubt pre- 
served in the new mansion: but we 
remember on visiting it that there was 
so large a collection of stained glass, 
mostly foreign, that there is some 
danger that the identity of the English 
fragments may be lost. 

The church of Toddington stands 
close adjoining to the old mansion. It 
is not very large, and contains a few 
monuments of the family, but not of 
much beauty. There is also a chapel 
in the parish called Stanley Pontlarge, 
a name derived from some ancient land- 
holder, who had brought his personal 
designation from Pont de l’arche in 
Normandy. 

Toddington has never been sold from 
the time of the Domesday survey, at 
which it was held, as well as the neigh- 
bouring manor of Sudeley, by Harold. 
This Harold is said to have been the 
son of Ralph, earl of Hereford in the 
reign of the Confessor, who was the 
son of Walter de Maigne, a Norman, b 
Goda, daughter of King Ethelred II. 
Nor is this the only royal descent in 
the early pedigree of the family: for 
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the name of Tracy was derived from 
the marriage of John, the son of 
Harold, with Grace, daughter of Wil- 
liam de Traci, baron of Barnstaple 
in Devonshire, a natural son of King 
Henry the First. Of this marriage there 
were two sons, Ralph and William. 
The former was the ancestor of the 
family of Sudeley, of Sudeley Castle, 
which in the reign of Edward the 
First and afterwards was summoned 
to Parliament, but became extinct in 
the male line in 1441. William, the 
younger, held Toddington of his 
brother Ralph, by the service of one 
knight’s fee, temp. Hen. II. and as- 
sumed the name of Tracy. He is 
aay to have been the same with 

illiam de Traci, one of the four knights 
of the king’s household, concerned in 
the murder of Archbishop Becket. He 
was the ancestor of a family which 
continued to flourish in the male line 
until the close of the last century. 
Sir John Tracy, of Toddington, was 
created a peer of Ireland by the title 
of Viscount Tracy of Rathcoole, in 
the year 1642. Recy the eighth and 
last Viscount died in 1797. His sole 
daughter and heiress was married to 
Charles Hanbury, esq. who conse- 
quently took the name of Tracy, and 
was created Baron Sudeley of Tod- 
dington, in 1838. He is himself de- 
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scended from the fifth Viscount Tracy, 
through his grandmother the Hon. 
Jane Tracy, wife of Capel Hanbury, 
esq. 

aN junior branch settled at the neigh- 
bouring village of Stanway in the 16th 
century, where there is another Eliza- 
bethan mansion, also engraved in one 
of Kip’s views, and now belonging to 
the Earl of Wemyss, whose father Lord 
Elcho married the heiress of Anthon 
Tracy (afterwards Keck), by his wife 
Lady Susan Hamilton. Anthony was 
the grandson of the Hon. Ferdinando 
Tracy, (the third son of the third Vis- 
count,) by Katharine daughter of Sir 
Anthony Keck: to which Ferdinando 
Sir John Tracy, the third and last 
Baronet of the first Stanway branch, 
bequeathed that estate in 1677. Of all 
these parties, and of the Sudeleys and 
their coheirs, accurate pedigrees will 
be found in Mr. Britton’s work, com- 
municated by the present Garter King 
of Arms. 

The fine old castle of Sudeley, the 
seat, since the extinction of that fa- 
mily, of the Botelers, of Lord Seymour 
(who there buried his wife the dowager 
queen Katharine), and of the wealthy 
lords Chandos, is now the residence of 
Mr. Dent, (of Worcester,) who has 
recently restored portions of its ex- 
tensive ruins in very excellent taste. 
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June 2, 1823. Read an old book by a most violent radical republican, 
a Mr. Bowring, on Arrests and Imprisonments by the Bourbons. He 
must have a great fear of being in a prison, he is so vehement against 
imprisoners ; and indeed it seems as if it would not be his fault if he did 
not know yet, by personal experience, what it is to be arrested for political 
violence. 

Looked into a valuable book by Dr. Paris, * Medical Jurisprudence.” 
The necessity for medical and surgical investigations to be conducted in a 
calm, humane, and philosophical spirit can never be too much insisted 
upon. The disposition to credulity in the human mind is nowhere more 
common or more dangerous than in the fanaticism with which medical 
practitioners are upheld, or the faith with which each new quackery is 
trusted to. Edward’s poor mother made me quite miserable in her inability 
to be with her son at Bonn, in her ceaseless objurgations by letter upon 
‘his treatment, and in essays collected, but not abridged, from the dictums 
of her idol Dr. . Fees to physicians are a dreadful infliction ; but 
can any fee or any fame pay for the intense bore of a sickly mother, in 
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the double enthusiasm of her trust for cure to her own and her child’s 
maladies ? 

June 5, 1823.—At the meeting of the Royal Society. A paper by a Mr. 
Dillwyn was read on fossil shells, zoophages, which have a hole appa- 
rently for the protrusion of a trunk or borer for piercing hard substances. 
Whether in all the genera of the species where this aperture is perceived 
it is intended for a piercer, or only as a breathing trunk, Mr. Dillwyn 
says he cannot ascertain ; but it is a certain distinction of a carnivorous 
animal having been its inhabitant; while in other genera, which, as is 
shewn by Adamson, have jaws suited only for vegetables, the aperture is 
not either notched or channeled, but entire. This family have, the paper 
stated, been found in the older beds of deposits, and, being discovered also 
throughout the whole series of strata in a fossil state, still exist a living 
species in our land and waters. 





Having seen advertised ‘“‘ Prometheus Unbound,” by Shelley, it reminded 
me of Professor * * * *’s theory of the Prometheus Chained, and I sent 
for the book to see what could be made of it by Shelley, who is pretty 
sure not to take the prophetic view of it that my German does. Read it 
through without stopping, and then re-read various passages, and admired 
and wondered at the performance. It strikes me as very odd that such a 
reader of the classic drama should have divided his play into acts and 
scenes : Goéthe certainly does so in his Iphigenia, but it is not antique. 
The splendid imitation of AEschylus in the monologues of Prometheus are 
perfection : one could hardly think English could have fallen into such a 
Grecian harmony and force ; the stately melancholy cadence in the words 
is worthy of the sentiments, which are as grand as the subject. It is not 
properly though an imitation, still less a copy or a paraphrase ; it is not 
fEschylus of Athens, but it is what, had A®schylus lived in the nineteenth 
century, and been an Englishman, he might have written. This seems 
exaggerated, too, and yet it is not; there cannot be finer poetry than the 
opening soliloquy ; it wants the sublime simplicity of— 


ow d10s atOnp, Kat TaXUTTEpoe Tvoat; 


but after three thousand years’ experience of his mountain residence Pro- 
metheus may be permitted to tell his observations during that time, and to 
take in a wider range of meteorological and geological phenomena than he 
could at the beginning. Although talking of ‘‘ the genii of the storm” is 
very questionable taste, yet what noble lines succeed :— 


And yet to me welcome is day and night, 
Whether one breaks the hoar-frost of the morn, 
Or, starry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 
The leaden-colour’d East ; for then they lead 
The wingless crawling Hours. 


What grace there is in the flow of these words! what perfection of 
rhythm! Singular, too, how individual it is ; being in the same measure as 
Milton, and on a subject so Miltonic—that of a solitary God-like sufferer. 
It is as totally different in rhythm as it is in ideas. It is so opposite that one 
almost supposes it must have been formed in a spirit of opposition. The 
number of one-syllabled lines seem constructed in contradistinction to 
Milton’s studied polysyllabic resonance. One cannot say it is like any 
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other English metre of blank verse; it is, as I say, individual—Shel- 
leyic one may say, I suppose, as well as Miltonic. One imitation or 
borrowed idea strikes me, which the author would, I suppose, indignantly 
deny: the conversation between the spirits of the mountain and the spirit 
of the springs is taken from the mountain and river in the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. But how wild and wonderful are these scattered voices ! 
these echo-choruses sounding through space! How sublime the rock- 
chained hero, alone, apart in the wide universe, and voices between heaven 
and earth, asking, and answering, and re-echoing his fate! Mercury is 
made rather sentimental; he is not the messenger of upstart Jove: he 
speaks more as Vulcan is made to speak by Aischylus, as a power that 
could feel for the sufferings he was obliged to inflict ; and the introduction 
of Demogorgon is neither classic nor sense. Jupiter’s address,— 


Awful shape, what art thou? Speak! 


answered by Demogorgon, “ Eternity,” is anything but the sublime it was 
intended to be ; the shape of Eternity is absurd. This is the unconquer- 
able difficulty of the writer’s theory, or, at least, of his attempt to write 
the Pagan Mythology with his own system. To dramatise gods and god- 
desses is easy, and to embody spirits common ; but to unite gods and 
goddesses, especially those that we have been familiar with from boyhoood, 
and talking, singing, visible, audible spirits, with the vague subtleties of 
metaphysic generalities, is an impossibility which makes what should be the 
most striking situation of the piece,—the fall of Jupiter,—a failure. He 
is neither dignified nor subdued. Demogorgon, or Eternity, in the car of 
the Hours, as if it was the six-o’clock stage, lumbering up Olympus, or 
“thundering,” as Jupiter says,—a singularly ill-judged epithet in the Thun- 
derer’s mouth, is ludicrous. Some of the last words of Jupiter, however, 
are very sublime :-— 


The elements obey me not. I sink 
Dizzily down, ever, for ever, down. 


The sense that his power is gone—“ the elements obey me not”—is simple, 
and grand, and touching, and the sensation of interminable fall, sinking 
away into boundless, bottomless, abyss, is truly sublime indeed ; but how 
spoiled by the two next :-— 


And, like a cloud, mine enemy above 
Darkens my fall with victory. Ai! Ai! 


This conceit of darkening his fall with a cloud of victory is perfect anti- 
sublime; while the next line, the opening of the succeeding scene, where 
Ocean says,-— 


He fell, thou say’st, beneath his conqueror’s frown, 


is wretchedly tame ; and the actual unbinding of Prometheus, the business 
of the drama, is so drawn out and so commented on that one hardly knows 
where it is. His immense long speech after his emancipation, so very civil 
to the young ladies, is quite revolting; and all the beautiful poetry, and 
lovely imagery, and exquisite versification, cannot make personified Asia 
bearable. She and her friends, Ione and Panthea, talk beautiful nonsense 
and sing beautiful songs ; but the lover-like stuff is such a disgusting 
travestie of the kind, innocent, virgin pity in the attendant nymphs of the 
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real Prometheus, one is confounded at the author’s mixture of bad and 
good taste. His perfect appreciation of the noble antique is so evident, it 
seems impossible that he could so mar and destroy by his unspiritual 
spiritualities what he might have made so worthy of his own better judg- 
ment and his own boundless genius. The extraordinary profanity with 
which he introduces the most sacred subject has at once and completely 
annihilated the poem, so far as the public generally are concerned. The 
author has himself branded it as blasphemous, and has gone out of his way 
to do so; for, unless he wanted to oppose Professor * * * *’s theory, 
that the prophecy of Jupiter’s overthrow meant the destruction of Paganism 
and the establishment of Christianity, there was no occasion for thus out- 
raging decency. If he does not care about its being read, why publish it ? 
But in an antique subject like this he need not have gone out of Paganism. 
However, he has admirers very likely who admire him most for this ; 
while those who admire him so fervently for what is so admirable—his 
genius, his learning, his gifted mind, his inexhaustible poetic power— ~ 
must always do so with a “but.” 





Bought some of Whittingham’s tempting pocket novelists, Tom Jones 
among the rest, and re-read it, I was so excessively interested in it. When 
I read it just before I went to Oxford, I had only a general impression of 
its coarseness ; now, it quite surprises me. One can hardly believe it is 
so short a time since it was written, when ladies read and admired it when 
it came out, and when the manners were still considered those of civilised 
society. The ingenuity of the story—the most complete I know in any 
novel—the gradual developement of the plot and final catastrophe—is done 
with such consummate skill, one regrets it is thrown away upon such dis- 
gusting scenes and profligate characters; and yet there is a delicacy of 
feeling about Sophia Western herself, and some nice touches which redeem 
the general coarseness of tone. Fielding and Hogarth, the perfection in 
their two lines of English humour, have certainly left to us no very exalted 
idea of the virtue, or even decency, of our grandfathers and grandmothers. 
But no refinement can deny them the praise of wit and humour that can 
hardly be surpassed. “ The Etonian” was sent in this evening—two octavo 
volumes, a collection from the periodical at Eton—it seemed to come as a 
confirmation of the superior refinement, and inferior wit of the present age. 
These papers are indeed hardly of the. present, though written and pub- 
lished now ; they are rather indications of the future—of what our suc- 
cessors are to be. These are the productions of the rising aristocracy of 
England, of the commoners and the peers who are to legislate for and 
rule this realm; and they are read now with a prescient curiosity, as if we 
could read our destiny in these proofs of what men these boys will be ; 
and they may be looked back upon fifty years hence, as what was written 
by such and such a great man. May be, because I am not sure there are 
here any, or at least many, to be great. Nothing grand or surprising. 
Some very good, easy, lively poetry; all the stories are well written, in 
good taste and good feeling. The whole book gives a most amiable idea 
of the lads who composed it, and of the homes from which they came. 
But there is no genius. Maimoume and Godiva are the ablest per- 
formances, but nothing very original or wonderful. Good-hearted, and 


well brought up, and good scholars perhaps, are these young authors—not 
first-rate, one of them. 
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1823, June 20. Yesterday, at the Royal Society, Charles Bell read a 
very wonderful paper on nerves. It was so well written that one had no 
difficulty in following even the technical details of a subject so scientific 
and surgical. He began by a declaration shortly and admirably worded 
of his care to keep asunder theory and fact, to detail his observations 
separately from his hypothesis ; and he next showed the difficulty of the 
subject, from the extreme minuteness of the inquiry. He showed the error 
of supposing the nerves in the eyelids and forehead to be those by which 
their movements are directed, which is done, as he showed us, by a nerve 
—a branch of the respiratory nerve—near the ear, and so called, rather 
oddly it should seem, because its functions are interrupted by any violent 
breathing or crying; and he beautifully detailed the powers of what he 
called the fourth nerve, taking its origin in the remotest part of the brain, 
far from the source of all the rest, threading their intricacies without ever 
interfering with or even touching them, and ending in one muscle of the 
eye ; the same—as he said, and it struck me as very curious—the same in all 
animals, appearing essential to the movement of the eyeball and contraction 
of the eyelid. He then went on to show the distinct nature of the different 
functions appropriated to each different nerve of those he has named 
voluntary nerves. It is absurd to cavil at words chosen by a man of such 
genius, who has devoted his time to the subject ; but “voluntary” is a difficult 
word to manage, it expresses too much or too little. The olfactory, for 
instance, he gives as one of these voluntaries ; the sense of smell you may 
excite at will, but one is too feelingly aware of how often one suffers from 
its powers involuntarily. Perhaps | may have mistaken his meaning, and 
imperfectly followed his explanations. His commentary on the coarse 
methods of experimenting on these nice and delicate organs was very tem- 
perate and able, and his annihilation of Dr. Gall masterly; in so few 
words showing the absurdity of his attempt to assign to the brain a set of 
distinct chambers, each appropriated to a distinct faculty, without having 
a notion of the connection with the spinal marrow, totally ignorant of the 
system of the nerves, and without having even ascertained the different 
formations of the brain itself. 

The whole paper was most interesting from its clear details on all the 
intricacies of the subject, but still more so from its connection with the 
profoundest metaphysical subtleties. It is the point where mind and 
matter so nearly blend, and where the union and separation of the two— 
the mystery of life—are so near, and yet the boundary so impassable. 
Dr. Bell could show us the source, the direction, the action of the nerve, 
and how it “lives along the line ;” we could see how it ends in the eye or 
the ear; but the secret of the idea it produces, or the thought it suggests, 
is as profound as ever. 

There was also a paper read by Mr. Christie on the variation in the 
dip of the magnetic needle. Part of a clock spring he found the best for 
his experiments, which were conducted as it seemed with the greatest care. 
He found the easterly variation in the morning greater than the westerly 
in the evening; and some anomalous irregularities, for which no extraneous 
cause seemed to account, puzzled him extremely, especially as they always 
occurred about the same period, between three and seven in the afternoon. 
When the experiments were tried in the open air, Mr. Christie found the 
influence of a hot sun too unequivocal to be doubted. 

A very curious paper of a Mr. Burnett, Surgeon R.N. on the effect 
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of mercurial vapour. H.M.S. Triumph saved off Cadiz the cargo of a 
Spanish vessel wrecked under the batteries ; it was chiefly quicksilver, and 
ou it had been some time on board, the crew of the Triumph became so 
affected with ulceration of the mouth and partial paralysis, that an inquiry 
was made, and the ship was thoroughly cleansed ; but, the quicksilver being 
still on board, the symptoms broke out afresh on her passage home, affect- 
ing not only the crew but the stock, and the cats, the mice, and even a 
canary bird; the penetrating nature of the mercury showing itself in a 
black deposit on the decks, injuring all the metal cocks of the vessel, and 
all the silver coin, though locked up in drawers,—in short, everything 
animate and inanimate on board which it could affect, although it was 
inclosed in bladders, those bladders in barrels, and the barrels shut up in 
boxes ! 





June, 1823. Read Le Solitaire, by D’Arlincourt; a feeble thing, 
laboured, and just one of the French strainings for the bizarre. It is 
very seldom that what is bizarre in writing can please or even take with 
the public. It is not the idea that ever attracts, it is the interest of seeing 
how a great genius can play with the subject—only a great genius can 
dare to attempt it ; these feeble workers at it only spuil the subject, nibble 
at it like some unclean and creeping thing, and then the nobler lions scorn 
it and pass it by, 

Looked over the first volume of Southey’s Spain ; it is eloquent, but 
tedious, and behind the time; the endless abuse of Bonaparte becomes 
very tiresome, and is always unmanly. 





August. London nearly empty—very wet weather—glad to sit by the 
fire. The dripping streets and scattered passengers looking very dreary. 
The hackney coaches only rejoicing at having still something to do. 





September, To the Lakes: not very fine weather—the scenery less 
fine than I remembered, but more beautiful: retired, peaceful place. 
Had a letter from to Southey—presented it. Fine beetle-browed 
man ; first look heavy ; conversation and manner quite the reverse, very 
lively, rather restless ; great knowledge of every thing. Charming library 
—on his table Dr. Harris’s Collection, and in his hand the first volume, in 
which he was reading Taverner’s Travels, and shewed me a curious pas- 
sage on the Tunquinese adoration of three stones, and told me of the 
Runic mysteries of triangle and serpent; of the tombs of the Scythian 
kings mentioned by Herodotus; and the genius of the great Scandinavian 
family, with whose antiquities he was as familiar as possible. On the 
meaning of the Hyperboreans of the ancients. What and where was 
Ultima Thule. Who the Sarmatians were and are. Whether the Danes are 
the direct descendants of Cymbri only. Of the curious golden horns 
found in the duchy of Sleswick, in Denmark, supposed to have been 
votive offerings. He told an entertaining anecdote about the stealing of 
these horns from the Royal Museum at Copenhagen. On the identity of 
the numerals in the great Scandinavian families of Danes, Swedes, and 
Germans; why the prefix of four and five should throughout these lan- 
guages be the strong consonant f; and why eight and one of all the units 
only should begin with a vowel; with remarks on the English conso- 
nantal pronunciation of one—won, peculiar to them; and an interlude on 
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the French use of the sound of w in owt, and their termination oi, as still 
preserved in the infinitive avoir, and formerly so pronounced in the other 
tenses avois, &c. now shortened to avay. Going on with the Scandinavians, 
he discussed the Masculine Moon of northern antiquity; and Odin, and the 
old Odin of the Icelanders, of whom the Odin of the Edda was only an 
imitation ; the story of his wanderings, as related in the Yrlinga Saga of 
Snorre Sturleson ; and when the word Sassen, first used by Ptolomeus, came 
to be applied from the fifth to the ninth century to the inhabitants of 
northern Germany. Of the Jotun, the aboriginal giants of Scandinavia, 
the Skriti-finni of Procopius. Of the Voluspa in the old Edda, and its 
mythology ; andthe ashtree Ygdrasil, the tallest and fairest of trees ; how 
it is eaten, and picked, and gnawed by an eagle, a hawk, and four stags, 
and how the squirrel here acts the part of the cat in the fable, and runs up 
and down making mischief between the eagle and the snake. How all 
creation swears to spare Balder’s life,—birds and beasts, and creeping things, 
and stones and plants—all but one unlucky mistletoe, the eventual cause of 
his destruction. Of the blending of different races; whence derived the 
South Sea Islanders and the North and Southern Americans; of the 
descriptions of the natives by the first Portuguese voyagers. Of Costereal’s 
poem, the Shipwreck of Sepulveda ; the Zarqueida, or discovery of Madeira, 
by Zarga de Medina; and the Conquest of Malacca, by Francisco Saa de 
Moneses. Of Ruiz di Pina’s lament on Columbus’ return that Portugal 
had not been the country to send him forth. Of the rivalry, resemblance, 
and difference of the Portuguese and Spanish nations; of the shades in 
the variety of their languages. The superiority of the Portuguese Coplas, 
their more modern poetry, and how it suffered under the Inquisition. Of 
the Saudades of Antonia Barbosa, its beauties, and untranslatableness. Of 
the Portuguese conquests in India, and their decay; of how far they had 
penetrated ; what they knew of China; and Ramusio’s description of the 
Chinese, with their swarthy colour and small eyes, and small shoes ; and 
Zaria di Souza’s account of their trade at Quantong or Canton in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. Of what was known to the Greeks and 
Romans of China. Of the description of silk worms in Pausanias and 
Pliny, and Julius Pollux, and Clemens Alexandrinus. Whether the Arabs 
reached the celestial empire; of their inroads in Africa, Asia, and Europe ; 
with an episode on the sect of the Wahabees. On the disposition of the 
human mind to sectarianism. The Wahabees a simplified, purified form of 
Mahommedanism, the old Mahommedans being in relation to them as the 
Papists to the Protestants ; the traditions, ceremonies, and vanities of their 
religion being rejected by the rigid Wahabees, who use the formula “ There 
is no God but God,” rejecting the addition of “ Mahommed is hisProphet ;” 
although they retain the Koran and respect the pilgrimage to Mecca, but 
chiefly on account of the Caaba, which they venerate as the first place of 
worship on earth. Their mosques, he said, are like kirks, plain, and 
without a dome, or even a minaret. And he went on with the Arabs in 
general, and told of their owl-pheenix, the screech-owl, supposed to rise 
from the ashes of some corpse that had met a sudden and violent death, 
and to continue flitting through the air uttering its lugubrious shrieks till 
the manes of the dead have been appeased. He went on to Arabian 
learning and Moorish conquests; of their settlement in Spain ; of the Gothic, 
Roman, and Moorish influence on the Spanish character. Of the variety 
of character, appearance, and dialects, in the different provinces of the 
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Peninsula. Of the Castilians and their poetry. The unequalled beauty of 
the romances. The charm of Garcilaso de Vega ; the wonder of a soldier in 
the confusion and rudeness of a camp producing such exquisitely refined 
poetry ; of which he quoted the description of the solitude by Tajo’s flood, 
the moss elastic under the tread of the nymphs, the white-walled monas- 
teries and Moorish fortresses crowning the mountain side, the lily and 
violet-strewn corpse of the dead nymph laid by the still water, pale, and as 
a white swan that sighed its life away amid the weeds and grass beneath the 
myrtle shade; and this, as Southey observed, from the companion of the 
stern Charles V. the worldly politician. And he went on to the time of 
Philip IV. and the cruelties of Olivarez to Quevedo and Francisco de 
Roja, whom he admired very much, and quoted some specimens, which I 
thought flat enough, compared to what he quoted next,—the letrillas or little 
ballads, in which one word, or expression, or sound even, is made the burden 
or echoing key-note to the whole, recurring at each couplet or stanza ; the 
subject generally “ dallying with the innocence of love as in the old age ; 
of which translation is hardly possible, the sound and sense being in such 
harmony, the easy flowing of the verse being purely Spanish. He gave 
some specimens of modern poetry, which are worthy of their language, and 
told a curious history of Melendez, who escaped being shot by the populace 
who had him in their hands, when, a procession of the cross coming by, 
they fell on their knees, and he escaped. He quoted some of his lines, and 
some of those before the French Revolution, to shew how much their true 
taste had revived since the Frenchified Italianized days of the Bourbon 
dynasty ; and repeated some lines from the two Moratins, and described 
some of their dramas, with all the Spanish intricacy of plot, but much 
more than their usual wit and satire: with a parenthesis objurgatory against 
the oppression of the papal power in Spain. Gave some curious passages 
from the Catholic Miscellany in defence of the Inquisition ; and related the 
struggles of the Cortes against Rome ; the odd sort of cases they tried ; of 
all the different impositions by which the pontificate enriched itself from 
Spain ; how they tried and condemned the Voto de Santiago, a tax to an 
apparition said to have appeared at the battle of Clavigo ; of the fury of the 
papal court at these reductions ;—and well it might be furious, he said, 
when it drew from Spain, since the year 1500, at about the rate of three 
millions sterling per Pope! And then he went back to the Italianized 
Spanish schoo], and compared Italian sweetness and grace with Spanish 
grandeur and facility, two apparently inconsistent qualities most distinctive 
of their poetry; and for Italian grace he recited a beautiful sonnet, new 
to me, by Girolamo di Preti, beginning— 


Qui fu quella di imperio antica sede ; 


and was very entertaining on the words adopted into English from both 
Italy and Spain. Our mercantile per contra, and our comic harlequin and 
punch, from Italian ; and from the Spanish nino our ninny ; and booby 
from their bubo ; much from mucho; dismay direct and only from the 
Spanish dismayer ; the word monkey as directly from the Spanish 
monica, little man; from grana, scarlet, our “dyeing in grain ;’ from 
Jirma, a signature, our “firm” in trade: observing that these mercantile 
terms, and those of cargo and embargo, which are Spanish words, are 
naturally adopted in mercantile intercourse ; but that the common words 
dismay and ninny are more difficult to account for, considering our slight 
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intercourse with Spain, and the great ignorance of Spanish literature; and he 
attributes their introduction to the time of Philip and Mary: but he could not 
trace the introduction of any Spanish words to the time of Charles’s mar- 
riage expedition, and he was puzzled to account for the use of demaide by 
Robert of Gloucester as dismayed. He talked of the wonderful medley of 
the English language from so many foreign tongues, and yet so powerful 
in prose as well as poetry ; of the early poetry in England; of its monkish 
writers ; and quoted from Michael Blaupayn, or Michael the Master, as he 
was called, in 1350, his lines as champion for Cornwall, beginning— 

Quid nos deterret? si firmiter in pede stemus 

Trans ni nos superat, nihil est quod non superemus ; 
and of Gervase of Tilbury, who illustrated Geoffrey of Monmouth ; and of 
Robertus Perscrutator, or Robert the Searcher, a mathematician and natu- 
ralist in the time of Edward the Second. He was very amusing upon what 
the naturalist of the fourteenth century would be thought of by him of the 
nineteenth ; of the old maps with portraits of elephants on the part meant 
to represent Africa ; of the acquaintance with Eastern animals acquired in 
the Crusades ; of the proverb “ Cambridge camels,” and how familiar the 
idea of camels must have been, as he said ; the same saying being at Oxford. 
Of the Cambridge expression a “ Henry-sophister,” and the different origins 
for—supposed to have been at the Reformation—sophisters appointed by 
Henry the Eighth. Ofthe Berkshire proverbs, “ England is a singing 
island,” a distinction she still preserves; “A famine in England begins 
first at the horse-rack,” which he said was almost invariably true; of the 
‘Nestmoreland saying— 

Let Uther Pendragon do what he can, 
The river Eden will run as it ran; 

of who Uther Pendragon was, and his castle, and his attempt to alter the 
course of the river Eden; of the castles, and churches, and churchyards 
in his neighbourhood ; of epitaphs, and repeated several very curious. I 
remember one 


ON MARY PAWSON, 


Body.—I Mary Pawson lie below sleeping ; 

Soul.—I Mary Pawson sit above waking ; 

Both.—We hope to meet again with glory clothed, 
Then Mary Pawson for ever blessed. 


Of the change of signification in words, and told a remarkable instance of 
the word “knave” used as “servant” in a Bible of 1520, where the word 
“ apostle ” after “Paul” has been erased and “knave” substituted, and 
the question whether it was done merely with the old meaning of knave, 
a servant, or whether it was in the modern acceptation profanely intended. 
As he took down book after book, and as I remarked on his rich collection, 
he shewed me Thomas Hearne’s solemn prayer of thanksgiving for having 
“ unexpectedly met with three old MSS. yesterday.” But Southey evidently 
thanksgives for more than his old books ; he is so happy in his family, so 
cheerful, benevolent, and kind-hearted, so constantly occupied, and with 
such a fund of animal as well as mental spirits, that I left him with the 
feeling that he was one of the happiest men I had ever seen. 

I was unfortunate in not seeing Wordsworth among his own mountains, 
where his friends seem to love the manas much as they admire the poet. 

( To be continued.) 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Latin Poems, by Doctor John Pearson, Bishop of Chester. 


THE saying of Bentley is well known, that “the very sweepings of Bishop 
Pearson’s study were gold dust,” so highly did that great scholar esteem the 
talents and accurate po profound learning of the Bishop. The University of 
Oxford has therefore done wisely and well in issuing from the press several 
of the minor works of that Bishop, some of which had remained in ae 
and others had never been previously collected. The minor theological works 
have been edited with great care by Mr. Canon Churton, who has also prefixed 
a well written Life of the Bishop. In this Life we found the Latin verses 
which we have extracted in the present article, and which we had never before 
seen. Concerning the various works of the Bishop, which had long been so 
scarce that of some it was with great difficulty a single copy could be procured, 
while others were reposing almost unknown and unnoticed in the dust of 
libraries; Mr. Churton’s Preface should be consulted. Of the whole writings 
of this great scholar and divine—dpyawos dynp Kat dmoorodikos—we should say 

hat every additional one that has been published has become a new trophy to 
his fame; and that his name must ever stand in the foremost rank of those who 
have united to natural talents of a high order profowad and well-digested 
learning, and have consecrated these to the noblest uses,—the improvement of 
human knowledge and the investigation and advancement of divine truth. . 

The Editor of Pearson’s theological works, the Rev. E. Churton, says “ he 
is indebted to Dr. Routh, the venerable President of Magdalen College, for 
pointing out to him those verses in the ‘ Anthologia Cantabrigiensis in Ex- 
anthemata Regia,’ on King Charles the First's recovery from the small pox, 
1632.” The deaths of Gustavus Adolphus, at Lutzen, and of Frederick, King 
of Bohemia, bear date respectively on November 6 and November 26 in the 
same year. ‘The strict cldasieal propriety of Pearson’s verse contrasts 
strikingly with the hyperbolical conceits of the time, of which some examples 
may be seen in the lives of Crashaw and Cleiveland, and other contemporaries, 
on this and other public occasions at Cambridge. 


Ad Britanniam. 


Lugeat amissum reparanda Bohemia regem, 
Plangat felicem Suecia mesta ducem. 
Tu vero exsulta salvo, Britannia, rege, 
Eterna ex illo gaudia fonte fluant. 
Dum tamen exsultas, nec quassa Bohemia regem, 
Nec plangat nimium Suecia mesta ducem ; 
Principe namque tuo, felix Britannia, salvo, 
Rege nec illa caret, nec caret ista duce.—J. PEARSON. 


Soteria ad Regem. 


Ecce novus nostras venit natalis ad aures, 

Carole magne, tuus ; nec enim quis computet annos 
Transmissos ; nasci, populo commune ; renasci 
Taliter, inque novos semper revirescere soles, 
Non nisi regis erat, qui plurima cura deorum est, 
Et quem perpetuis sustentat Jupiter astris. 

Quis tibi tunc animus, morbo circumdatus isto 
Audisti regum cum funera dira duorum ? 

Funera non terre motu, non illa cometa 
Premonstranda satis, rapidi licet etheris omnes 
Unum confertim igniculi glomerentur in astrum. 
O quam terratum tunc Mars, jam credo, deorum 
Spectandus rutulis cecidit Gustavus in armis ! 

O quam sideribus quamvis prius ortus iniquis 
Magnus sidereos fugit Fredericus in orbes. 

Cum tales animas ad sedes ire beatas 
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Vidisti, poteras contemnere, Carole, lucem, 
Et mortem sperare lubens ; ut scilicet illis 
Usus epistathmis, qui lata per atria coeli 
Exquirant, que mox te sint habitura deorum 
Concilia : an superi meliori Ixionis orbe 
Aut Ariadnza cingantur vestra corona 
Tempora, seu malis habitare ubi lactea cceli 
Semita nocturnis fulget preestantior astris. 
Jupiter at nondum statuebat principe tanto 
Imperium spoliare tuum, sed candida fatis. 
Et meliora tuz tradebat stamina vite. 
Ut qui jam morbo langueres, clarior inde 
Hunc populum regeres ; sternaque sceptra teneres. 
Haud secus in liquidas dilapsus Tethyos ulnas 
Obnubit nostrum dens4 caligine coelum : 
Protinus Eoum Phoebus revolutus in ortum 
Illustrat patulum radiis melioribus orbem. 
Jo. Pearson, Coll. Regal. 


“ Among the scholars,” says Mr. Churton, “and poets whose names appear 
in the same collection, was one whose own early death, a few years afterwards, 
called forth a tribute to his memory from all the company of his brother poets 
and compeers. This was Edward King, Fellow of Christ’s College, the Lycidas 
of Milton's monody, drowned in the passage from Chester to Ireland, on 
August 10, 1637. His tragical end was deplored by all the most distinguished 
names among the youth of Cambridge in more than thirty poems, and it was 
no common fate that was celebrated in English verse by Milton, in Greek b 
the Platonic Henry More, and in Latin by Pearsou.” The volume from whic 
the lines are taken is a small thin quarto, called “Justa Edovardo King, 
Naufrago, ab Amicis Mcerentibus, Amores et Mvécas Xapw. Cant. 1638.” Mr. 
Churton says that T. Warton, in his Notes on Lycidas, erroneously sets down 
the name of the author of these verses as Joseph Pearson. 


Tuta peregrinis sospesque virescit ab armis, 
Nec timet externam terra Britanna manum. 

Ambitus equorei quippe irremeabilis alvei 
Difficiles aditus ambiguosque dedit. 

Dum brevia et syrtes, medioque latentia ponto 
Terrent ignotas naufraga saxa rates. 

Dii maris hoc, summe quibus est hec insula cure, 
Indulgent nostro presidium imperio. 

Heu tamen his periit, queis nos servamur in undis, 
Gloria Cantabrici non reparanda chori. 

Mitte male impensas posthac persolvere grates 
Numinibus duris, terra Britanna, maris. 

Non hoc presidium, non sunt ea munera tanti, 
Nec placet hac nobis conditione salus.—J. PEARson. 


In exsequias Serenissime Regine, Henriette Marie, Matris Augustissimi 
Caroli Secundi. 
Non placet atrati celebrent ut funera reges. 
Illos ostra decent, et sua concha magis. 
Henrette proprias digne Carolina Marie 
Prestare exsequias purpura sola potest. 
Cui pater, effosso scelerata pectore dextra 
Purpureo nigrum sanguine tinxit hamum. 
Flumine cui simili notus pietate maritus 
Fudit pro patria relligione animam. 
; Jo. Pearson, Mag. Coll. Trin. 


In obitum Celsissime Ducisse.* 


Innumeram sobolem dum parturit Anna Jacobo 
Regalem properans prole beare domum, 





* Anne Hyde, Duchess of York. 
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Heu, plures rami tanta de stirpe tenelli 
Hoc tantum in vita, quod moriantur, habent. 
Sentit feecundam ccelo se mater, et illuc 
Ad patriam properat, qua magis ipsa parens. 
: J. Pearson, Mag. Coll. SS. Trin. 
We may in some future number give an analysis of the contents of these 
learned volumes, if any attempts of ours could help to make them more generally 
known and esteemed. 


B— il. J. M. 





OVERLOOKED POEM BY COLERIDGE. 


Mr. Ursan, Hyde, Jan. 21. 
THE following little poem by Coleridge seems to have escaped the notice of 
the editors of his collected works. Is it not worthy of preservation in your 
es? It was communicated to the “Bath Herald” probabl gg A 

volunteer fury of 1803. Yours, &c. KE. T. T. ¥. 


THE VOLUNTEER STRIPLING : 
A SONG. 
Yes, noble old warrior! this heart has beat high 
When you told of the deeds which our countrymen wrought ; 
O, lend me the sabre that hung by thy thigh, 
And I too will fight as my forefathers fought ! 


Despise not my youth, for my spirit is steel’d, 

And I know there is strength in the grasp of my hand: 
Yea, as firm as thyself would I march to the field, 

And as proudly would die for our dear native land ! 


In the sports of my childhood I mimick’d the sight— 
The sound of a trumpet suspended my breath ; 

And my fancy still wander’d, by day and by night, 
’Mid battles and bloodshed, ’mid conquest and death.” 


My own shout of onset, in the heart of my trance, 
How oft it has wak’d me from visions of glory, 

When I dreamt that I ’d rush’d on the hero of France, 
And dash’d him to earth, pale, breathless, and gory ! 


As late through our city, with banners all streaming, 
To the music of trumpets the warriors flew by, 
With helmet and scymitar naked and gleaming, 
On their proud-trampling, thunder-hoof’d steeds did they fly. 


I sped to yon heath that is lonely and bare, 
Each nerve was unquiet—each pulse in alarm ; 

And I hurl’d my mock lance through the mind-peopled air, 
And in open-ey’d dream prov’d the strength of my arm. 


Yes, noble old warrior! this heart has beat high 
When you told of the deeds that our countrymen wrought ; 
O, lend me the sabre that hung by thy thigh, 
And I too will fight as my forefathers fought ! 
S. T. Corrrince. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Doctor. Vol. WII. 


THIS volume is, we think, inferior 
both in humour and learning to the 
former ones—the flavour is lowered, 
though there are marks of the same 
vintage. 

P. 7. On the use of Tongues :— 


‘¢In the Philosophical Transactions and 
Gentleman’s Magazine is an account of a 
woman, Margaret Cutting by name, who 
about the middle of the last century was 
living at Wickham Market, in Suffolk. 
When she was four years of age, a can- 
cer ate off her tongue at the root, yet 
she never lost the power of speech, and 
could both read distinctly afterwards and 
sing.’’ 


Her speech was very intelligible, but 
it was a little through the nose, owing 
to the want of the uvula, and her voice 
was low. In this case a new tongue 
had been formed, about an inch and 
half in length, and half an inch broad, 
but this did not grow till some years 
after the cure. On the publication of 
this case, it was observed that some few 
instances of a like nature had been re- 
corded, &c. See some in this chapter, 
ccI. 

P. 74. A good sensible chapter this, 
eX. Zr. — 


‘« ¢ Sit not in the midst of women,’ saith 
the Son of Sirach, in his Wisdom, ‘ for 
from garments cometh a moth, and from 

m wicked * ¢ Behold this, there- 
fore,’ says the preacher, ‘ counting one by 
one to find out the account, which yet my 
soul seeketh, but I find not. One man 
among a thousand have I found, but a 
woman among all these have I not found.’ 
‘It is a bad thing,’ said St. Augustine, ‘ to 
look upon a woman, a worse to speak to 
her, and to touch her is worst of all.’ John 
Bunyan admired the wisdom of God for 
making him shy of the sex, and boasted 
that it was a rare thing to see him carry 
it pleasant towardsawoman. ‘The com- 
mon salutation of women,’ said he, ‘I 
abhor ; their company alone I cannot away 
with.’ John, the great tinker, thought as 
the Son of Sirach, that ‘better is the 
churlishness of a man than a courteous 
woman, a woman which bringeth shame 
and reproach.’ And Menu, the lawgiver 


Gent. Mac. Vou. X XIX. 





of the Hindoos, hath written ‘ that it is 
the nature of women in this world to 
cause the seduction of men ;’ and John 
Moody, in the play, says—‘I ha’ seen a 
little of them, and I find that the best, 
when she is minded, won’t ha’ much good- 
ness to spare.” A wife has been called a 
daily calamity, and they who thought least 
unfavourably of the sex have pronounced 
it anecessaryevil. ‘ Mulier, quia mobilior,’ 
says Varro, and in French it is the same— 
‘ Les dames se nomment du dam et dom- 
mage ;’ and when a girl is named a lass, 
who does not trace the word directly to 
the mournful interjection alas! breathed 
sorrowfully at the thought that the girl— 
the lovely and innocent creature—would 
in time become a woman—a woe to man ? 
The two most obstinate things in existence 
are a mule and a pig. Nowa mule and 
mulier are clearly the same, and there is 
one language in which pige means a young 
woman. ‘ The most dangerous falls,’ says 
Bishop Reynolds, ‘ the saints have had in 
the first centuries have been—women.’ 
But enough ofthis. Origen says, after the 
day of Judgment women will be turned 
into men.’’ 


We may add to this that the Greek 
ye is evidently the origin of the 
Inglish gun, signifying a deadly wea- 
pon in a man’s hands; also, one ready _ 
to go off. The French accordingly 
christen their cannon with female names. 
P. 367. Mr. Southey has praised 
Whitehead’s Lines on a Tree, planted 
by an old woman named Roees 
Wyatt, at Nuneham, Lord Harcourt’s 
village, near his seat; and as White- 
head’s poems are not much read now, 
we will give it. 
This tree was planted by a female hand, 
In the gay dawn of rustic beauty’s glow, 
And fast beside it did her cottage stand 
When age had clothed the matron’s head 
with snow. 

To her, long used to nature’s simple ways, 
This single spot was happiness complete ; 
Her tree could shield her from the noontide 

blaze, 
And from the tempest screen her little seat. 


Here, with her Colin, oft the faithful maid 
Had led the dance the envious youths among, 
Here, when his aged bones in earth were laid, 
The patient matron turn’d her wheel and 
sung. 


¥ 
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She felt her loss, yet felt it as she ought, 
Nor dared ’gainst Nature’s general law 
exclaim, 
But check’d her tears, and to her children 
That well-known truth—their lot would be 
the same. 
The Thames before her flows—his farther 
shores 
She ne’er explored, contented with her own, 
And distant Oxford, though she saw its towers, 
To her ambition was a world unknown. 


Did dreadful tales the clowns from men but 
ear, 


Ofkings, andtumults, and the courtier-train, 
She coldly listened with unheeding ear, 
And good Queen Anne, for what she cared, 
might reign. 
The sun her day, the seasons marked her year, 
She toil’d, she slept, from care, from envy 
free ; 
Fer what had she to hope, or what to fear, 
Blest with her cottage and her favourite tree. 
Hear this, ye great, whose proud possessions 
spread [fined ; 
O’er earth’s rich surface, to no space con- 
Ye learn’d in arts, in men, in manners read, 
Who boast as wide an empire as the mind. 
With reverence visit her august domain, 
To her unletter’d memory bow the knee, 
She found that happiness you seek in vain, 
Blest with a cottage and a single tree. 


Ranke’s History of Servia. By Mrs. 
A. Kerr. 

THIS work, though professing only 
to treat of the Revolution in Servia, 
and occupied with the most recent 
period of its history, is not limited to 
the revolutionary era, the earlier chap- 
ters being devoted to a retrospective 
sketch of the people and country. 
Servia was anciently a kingdom, then 
a Turkish province, and now a princi- 
pality under the government of George- 
witsch. ‘The son of their liberator Ka- 
ra George may (says the Translator) be 
regarded as the preserver of the minor 
states of the eastern corner of Europe, 
in their struggle for emancipation from 
Turkish thraldom. The geographical 
position of the country between Turkey 
and Austria, and joining with Bosnia, 
Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Moldavia, a 
border land between two great empires 
of — creeds, has made this coun- 
try the seat of a protracted struggle 
between European civilization and Ori- 
ental despotism, between the Christian 
and Mahommedan religions. This his- 
tory is written with that care, and dis- 
crimination, and knowledge which dis- 
tinguish Professor Ranke’s productions; 
but whether it will be popular in this 
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country, removed so far as we are from 
its fortunes and its interests, we can- 
notsay. From the fourth chapter, which 
contains an account of the religious 
belief, legends, customs, &c. of the 
Servians, we quote the following spe- 
cimen of a superstition which is not 
confined to that people alone :— 


*‘ Together,” says the author, “ with these 
preserving powers which they worship, the 
Servians acknowledge also the existence 
of destructive influences and hostile agen- 
cies. It is, indeed, strange that unseen 
influences should be impersonated among 
so many nations, and ascribed to the rest- 
less spirits of the dead, or associated with 
the belief in apparitions and witches. The 
belief in the existence of the vampire is 
common in Servia. There can be no doubt 
that it is connected with the idea generally 
heid in the Greek Church, that the bodies 
of those who have died whilst under ex- 
communication by the Church are incor- 
ruptible, and that such bodies, being taken 
possession of by evil spirits, appear in 
lonely places and murder men. In Servia, 
however, the people no longer connected 
it with the tenets of the Church, nor did 
they consider that the vampire underwent 
punishment for a guilty life, as a poet has 
wrought out the idea; they thought only 
of the danger it threatened to the living. 
They believed that at night the vampire 
left his grave, made his way into the 
houses of the living, and then sucked the 
blood of the sleeper as his food. Speedy 
death was the inevitable consequence of 
such a visitation, and any one who so died 
became himself a vampire. Whole vil- 
lages are said to have been thus destroyed, 
and some communities threatened to leave 
their dwellings, unless they had permission 
to ensure their safety in their own manner. 
With this view they did not, like the 
Greeks, resort to absolution; but the 
elders of the villages caused the graves to 
be opened, and then piercing with a stake 
of white thorn the heart, which still re- 
quired blood, they burnt the body to ashes, 
which they threw into the river.”’ 


Here the author mentions a small 
publication in German founded on two 
official reports of the years 1725 and 
1732, forwarded to Belgrade at the 
time of the Austrian rule in Servia. 
In the last, addressed to Prince Charles 
Alexander of Wurtemberg, at that 
time governor of Belgrade, is a very 
circumstantial account, and certified 
by the signatures of a colonel, an ensign, 
and three surgeons in the army! As 
the prince was staying at Stuttgart, it 
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became known in Germany, and the 
people were already afraid that the 
vampires might spread there and visit 
them also. 

Of the witches, the Servians believe 
that they quit their bodies, and like 
other spirits fly about in fire. Unseen, 
they approach the sleeper whom they 
have destined to death; open with a 
magic rod the left side of the breast, 
and, whilst pronouncing over him an 
appointed day of death, extract his 
heart and devour it. The breast is 
then closed, and the doomed one will 
continue to live only till the day ap- 
pointed by the witch who devoured his 
heart ; but in the meantime that spring 
of his life is irrecoverably dried up. 

The plague is considered by the Ser- 
vians, as it is also by the Lithuanians 
and modern Greeks, to be a personal 
being. Female forms with white veils 
are supposed to carry the disease from 
house to house, and many persons 
sick of the plague will protest most 
solemnly that they have seen them to 
their sorrow; ay, have even con- 
versed with them. These female forms 
are personifications of the plague. Their 
appearance, however, is not ascribed to 
their own evil will, to chance, or to 
any other malevolent influence; it is 
believed that God himself, when wick- 
edness has become too great to be 
longer permitted, sends them from dis- 
tant lands. . 

But the marvellous is called into 
aid in quite a different direction, 
when the course of nature is at all in- 
terrupted by anything extraordinary, 
even by genius or by energy. The 
most peculiar images of Servian fan- 
tasy are, however, the Wilis. Swift 
and beautiful, their hair waving in the 
wind, these beings are asserted to 
have been seen by man. Their dwell- 
ings are in the dark forests, and near 
the rivers. It is not quite certain 
whether they are regarded as immortal, 
or whether the possibility of their being 
subject to death is admitted ; but they 
are accounted more powerful than men, 
and are supposed to possess a know- 
ledge of the future. There are persons 
who can converse with them ; such are 
marked out from their birth, and their 
knowledgeis greater than that of others. 
They who have passed through the 
twelve classes are initiated by them in 
Wrsino Kolo, after which they can 
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direct the clouds and rule the weather. 
The hero of the nation also we find 
joined in brotherhood with the Wilis. 
Others, however, common men, must 
shun them. Should any one happen 
to approach the spot where invisibl 
the Wilis dance the Kol, or take their 
repast, he has to dread their anger. 
Even of the pupils whom they initiate, 
the twelfth is always forfeited to them, 
and they at once retain him. Super- 
stitious delusion! but at the same time* 
blended with the feelings of nature and 
thoughtful poetry. 


Short Readings for Family Prayer, 
Essays, &c. By the Rev. H. Wood- 
ward, A.M. 

IT appears that the greater part of 
the contents of this volume has ap- 
peared from time to time in the Church 
of England Magazine, the Christian 
Observer, and the Christian Examiner. 
The author had intended the lesser 
pieces to be sufficient in number to 
furnish a short reading for every day 
in the year; but as he had not leisure 
to complete his work, he has presented 
a fro. of the original design. 

The “short readings” we think 
executed extremely well—impressive 
in doctrine and lively in illustration ; 
while in the Essays and Sermons are 
some compositions that will be at- 
tractive both for the originality of 
view which is often taken of the sub- 
ject and the talent with which it is 
discussed. From one of the Essays 
we extract that remarkable as au- 
thentic narrative of the sensations of 
a drowning person which the author 
has given, without naming the indi- 
vidual, but who was Captain Beaufort. 


‘¢] tumbled into the water, and not 
knowing how to swim, all my efforts to 
lay hold of the boat were fruitless. With 
the vain attempts to make myself heard 1 
had swallowed much water, and sank below 
the surface. 1 had been too much absorbed 
by alternate hope and fear to mark the 
succession of events very accurately ; not 
so the circumstances which immediately 
ensued. My mind had then undergone 
the sudden revolution which to you ap- 





* In 1844 a beautiful ballet founded on 
the love dance of the Wilis, and entitled 
La Giselle, was produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre with extraordinary success, and in 
1846 an opera on the same subject was 
successful at the Princess’s Theatre. 
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pears so remarkable, and which you desire 
to have described. They are now vividly 
fresh in my memory, as if they had oc- 
curred but yesterday. From the moment 
that exertion had ceased, which I[ imagine 
was immediately consequent on complete 
suffocation, a calm feeling of the most 
perfect tranquillity succeeded the previous 
tumultuous sensations. It might be called 
apathy—certainly not resignation, for 
dying no longer appeared to me an evil, 
and I no longer thought of being rescued. 
Nor was I in any bodily pain; on the con- 
trary, my feelings were rather of a plea- 
surable cast, and may perhaps be not 
unaptly compared to that dull but sa- 
tisfactory state which precedes the sleep 
produced by fatigue. Though the senses 
were deadened, the activity of the mind 
seemed to be invigorated and excited in a 
ratio which defies all expression, and 
thought succeeded thought with a rapidity 
which is not only indescribable, but pro- 
bably inconceivable by any one who has 
not himself been in a similar situation. 
The course of these thoughts I can now 
in a great measure trace. The event that 
had just taken place, the awkwardness 
that had produced it, the bustle it caused 
on board, the effect it would have on the 
most affectionate father, the manner he 
would disclose it to the rest of the family, 
and a thousand other circumstances asso- 
ciated with home, were the first series of 
thoughts that occupied me; but they soon 
took a wider range. The events of the 
last cruize and the preceding one—a 
former shipwreck—the school where I had 
been educated, and up to all my boyish 
adventures and earliest pursuits. Thus 
travelling backwards in time, every past 
incident glanced across my mind in retro- 
grade succession, not, however, in mere 
outline, as here stated, but the picture 
filled up with every collateral feature. In 
short, my whole life seemed to be placed 
before me in a kind of panoramic review, 
and each act of it was accompanied by a 
consciousness of right and wrong, or by 
reflection on its causes and consequences. 
Indeed, many trifling affairs, which had 
been long forgotten, then crowded into 
my recollection with a sort of recent fa- 
mniliarity. May we not infer that in the 
prolonged instant in which all this took 
place there is a faint indication of the 
almost infinite power of memory, with 
which we are to awake hereafter, and then 
be enabied or compelled to contemplate 
our past life? or might it not almost 
warrant the startling idea that death is 
only a change or modification of our ex- 
istence, in which there is no real pause or 
interruption ? It is remarkable that the in- 
numerable ideas that rushed into my mind 
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were (with the exception of the interest 
about the feelings of my family) all re- 
trospective. Yet I had been brought up 
religiously ; my hopes and fears for the 
next world had lost nothing of their early 
strength, and at any other period the most 
intense interest, or the most awful antici- 
pation, would have been excited by the 
mere probability that I was standing on 
the threshold of eternity. Yet in that in- 
explicable moment, when I had a full con- 
fidence that I had crossed it, not a single 
thought wandered into the future; Z was 
wrapt entirely in the past. The length 
of time that was occupied in this deluge 
of thoughts, or rather the shortness of 
time into which they were compressed, I 
am unable to state with precision, but 
certainly ¢wo minutes could not have 
elapsed from the moment of suffocation 
to my being hauled up ; and I have always 
believed that on my being hauled up my 
consciousness terminated. Whilst I was 
being restored to animation my feelings 
were painfully the reverse of those I have 
described.”’ 


The author of the volume adds, 
“that within these few days he had 
heard of two similar cases—two in- 
stances of persons who continued under 
water till every effort to emerge had 
ceased, and to whose minds, at that 
moment, the whole of their past life 
reappeared, and was present at one 
view.” 


The Constitutional History of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. By D.C. Heron, 
A.B. 


THE author says that recent events 
have attracted attention to the history 
of the University of Dublin. The agi- 
tation of the scholars in 1843 and 1846 
to effect an improvement in their posi- 
tion, and the visitation in 1845, caused 
various inquiries as to the early history 
and purposes of the founders. Great 
indifference, it appears, has been mani- 
fested by the historians of Ireland, and 
Mr. T. Moore’s History, thelatest which 
has issued from the press, does not even 
mention the foundation. The only 
history of the University of Dublin as 
yet before the public is Mr. Taylor’s, 
and that, though valuable as a book of 
reference, is placed by the price be- 
yond the reach of many. 

The author mentions certain laws 
now existing in the University con- 
nected with the religious opinions and 
creeds of the students which occasion 
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much discontent, and which he con- 
siders call for inquiry and reform ; and 
he adds, “I hope that there is enough 
in this book to shew that there are 
many things in the only university in 
Ireland which need at least inquiry, 
and that our national university ought 
to be included in the expected Royal 
Commission.” 'To those more imme- 
diately connected with the country and 
university which are the subject of the 
book, it will be more interesting than 
to us; but the general principles in- 
volved in the question are such as are 
not confined to that university alone, 
but extend also to other sister univer- 
sities in England. 





“Tt is written:” or every word con- 
tained in the Scripture proved to be 
from God. By Professor L.Gaussen. 
THE author says, his argument is 

directed against three classes of persons: 
the first, denying the existence of the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost; the 
second, its universality; the third, its 
plenitude. 

The first, as Dr. Schleirmacher, De 
Wette, and other German theologians, 
reject all miraculous inspiration, and 
only concede to the sacred writers 
what Cicero attributes to the poets, 
affiatum spiritus divini, a divine action 
of nature, an inherent power, re- 
sembling the other vital agencies of 
nature. 

The second, as Michaélis, in fully ad- 
mitting the existence of a defined in- 
spirution, will only acknowledge it in 
a portion of the said books, for in- 
stance, in the first and fourth of the 
Gospels, in some of the Epistles, and 
in parts of Moses, Isaiah, and Daniel. 
These portions of the Scripture, ac- 
cording to them, are from God; the 
remainder is the production of man. 

Thethird,as Dr. Twesten inGermany, 
and several English theologians, ex- 
tend the nature of this inspiration to 
all parts of the Bible; but not in an 
equal degree to all. According to this 
view, inspiration would indeed be 
universal, but it would be unequal, 
often imperfect, accompanied with 
harmless errors, and meted out ac- 
cording to the nature of the passages 
in very different measures, of which 
they constitute themselves more or 
less the judges. Several, especially 
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in England, have gone so far as to 
specify four degrees of divine inspira- 
tion: 1. Supervision. 2. Elevation. 
3. Direction. 4. Suggestion. “ Jn- 
spiration,” says Dr. Twesten, “ extends 
indisputably even to the words; but 
only when their choice or use is as- 
sociated with the spirituality of the 
inner man; for, in respect hereto, he 
adds, distinctions were to be made 
between the Old and New Testament, 
between the Law and the Gospel, 
between history and prophecy, between 
narrative and doctrine, between the 
Apostles and their apostolic co- 
adjutors.” All these distinctions are 
in the author’s view chimerical; the 
Bible itself does not authorise them ; 
the Church, during the first eight 
centuries of the Christian era, knew 
nothing of them ; and he believes them 
to be erroneous and fraught with evil. 
Therefore the design of this treatise, 
as opposed to these three systems, is 
to prove the existence, the universality, 
and plenitude of divine inspiration; in 
other words, the object is, to establish, 
by the word of God, that the Scriptures 
are from God; that they are in every 
part from God; and that they were, 
as a whole, entirely from God. The 
whole subject, with all the objections 
that might be urged from variations 
in the text, imperfections of trans- 
lators, &c. is brought into view by the 
author, perhaps in a more complete 
as well as succinct form than in any 
other work. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. 
3d Edit. fep. 8vo. pp. xii. 402. 

THE two brothers, to whom the 
title ascribes this volume, are not 
imaginary beings, like the Sholto and 
Reuben of the ‘Percy Anecdotes. On 
the contrary, we may distinctly infer, 
that they are the present Archdeacon 
Hare, and his talented brother, the 
late Augustus Hare. The Archdeacon, 
who is the editor, has marked his own 
contributions by the letter U.; the 
others designate his brother’s, and 
those of friends. The book was first 
published in 1827, reprinted with 
further developments in 1838, and 
now again with afew additions. It 
is dedicated to Mr. Wordsworth. 

In the original preface the editor 
says, 
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“<Tf I am addressing one of that nu- 
merous class who need to be told what 
to think, let me advise you to meddle 
with the book no farther. You wish to 
buy a house ready furnisht ;* do not 
come to look for it in a stonequarry. But, 
if you are building up your own opinions 
for yourself, and only want to be provided 
with materials, you may meet with many 
things in these pages to suit you.”’ (p. vii.) 


This indeed is the proper use of 
such works; not to supersede reflec- 
tion and inquiry, but to stimulate and 
assist them. ‘The difference between 
a French and an English ship is, that 
the former is put into the hands of the 
crew ready rigged, while in the case 
of the latter the rigging is merely 
left on board, and the crew are ex- 

ted to arrange it for themselves. 
ence arises, in part, the superiority 
of the English seamen over the French. 
It is the same with such “aids to re- 
flection” as this. volume furnishes, 
only the editor has employed a lapi- 
dary comparison, instead of a nautical 
one. 

It is not easy to enter into a de- 
tailed criticism of a work of this kind, 
which contains almost as many topics 
as pages. The writer has anticipated 
one objection, which readers might 
possibly make. “Reviewers are for 
ever telling authors, they can’t under- 
stand them. The author might often 
reply, is that my fault?” (p. 216.) 
There is indeed an occasional want of 
terseness, which we attribute to the 
writers having been trained in the sen- 
tentious German school, one of whose 
defects is obscurity. Nor perhaps can 
we better support this general asser- 
tion, than by referring to that ex- 
tremest case in point, Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle. But for writers who cul- 
tivate the epigrammatic style, the 
“Lacon” of Mr. Colton may be re- 
commended as a model of perspicuity. 

We will not hunt out instances of 
obscurity in the “Guesses,” for the 
task would be too ungracious. The 
following is sufficient to justify what 
has been said. “I could hardly feel 
much confidence in a man who had 
never been imposed upon.” (p. 215.) 
We presume this means, that such 





* We give the editor’s orthography, as 
he appears to have a theory on that head. 
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uniform shrewdness is unamiable, if 
not too crafty. 

When we /* said this, and added, 
that if the writer’s positions were some- 
times (though not often) pushed a 
little further into consequences, we 
should find ourselves at issue with 
them, we have exhausted our battery 
of objections, and praise must have 
its turn. We gladly recommend the 
book, as containing materials for think- 
ing; and since it professes to be a 
“ F irst Series,” we would ask, with 
some little anxiety, when we are to 
have the second? But it is time that 
the reader should be enabled to judge 
for himself. 


‘*Man without religion is the creature 
of circumstances. Religion is above all 
circumstances, and will lift him above 
them.” (p. 1.) 


A striking illustration of this re- 
mark will be found in the serenity of 
the Protestant Martyrs, as shown in 
the little volume lately published, en- 
titled “Sketches of Eminent Medical 
Men,” p. 161. 


‘¢ Some people carry their hearts in their 
heads; very many carry their heads in 
their hearts. The difficulty is to keep 
them apart, and yet both actively work- 
ing together.” (p. 9.) 

‘*A speech, being a matter of adapta- 
tion, and having to win opinions, should 
contain a little for the few, and a great 
deal for the many. Burke injured his 
oratory by neglecting the latter half of 
this rule, as Sheridan must have spoilt his 
by his carelessness about the former. But 
the many always carry it for the moment 
against the few; and though Burke was 
allowed to be the greater man, Sheridan 
drew most hearers.” (p. 23.) 

With posterity, however, the case is 
altered, for then the few prevail over 
the many; and consequently Burke’s 
speeches are now more studied than 
Sheridan’s. 

“A sort of ostracism is continually 
going on against the best, both of men 
and measures. Hence the good are fain 
to purchase the acquiescence of the bad, by 
contenting themselves with the second, 
third, or even fourth best, according as 
they can make their bargain.”’ (p. 36.) 

‘The Jacobins, in realising their sys- 
tems of fraternisation, always contrived to 
be the elder brothers.’’ (p. 44.) 


Several of the longer Thoughts are 
essays ; as for instance on the poor- 
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laws, and on the work entitled “ The 
Broad Stone of Honour,” which the 
writer (U) recommends at p. 230. But 
in the next article, written some years 
after, he subtracts from that recom- 
mendation, now that the book has been 
recast by its author. He considers 
it, and the author’s later work, The 
Ages of Faith, still more disfigured by 
a polemical spirit; and regards its pro- 
positions as maintained by a twofold 
sophism, or rather delusion, of repre- 
senting all the good on the Romish, 
and all the bad on the Protestant side. 
“ Thus, in speaking of the worthies of 
the Romish church, he himself not 
seldom falls into the same strain which 
he most justly reprehends in the or- 
dinary Protestant accounts of the 
Middle Ages.” (p. 233.) The writer 
considers the historical views of the 
earlier edition of the “ Broad Stone of 
Honour” the more correct. And, with 
reference to the Middle Ages them- 
selves, he justly remarks, that “ the 
evidence which was ample to vindicate 
them from unconditional reprobation, 
cannot avail to establish that their cha- 
racter was without spot or blemish ;” 
a distinction which, we would observe, 
is pertinaciously kept out of sight by 
writers on various subjects. “ An 
apology is a different thing from a 
eulogy, and even a eulogy should have 
its limits: nor are hatred and scorn 
for his own age, likely to qualify a 
man for acting upon and bettering it.” 
(p. 234.) At ¢ 236, the writer dis- 
tinctly records his protest against the 
misrepresentation of the whole of 
modern history, which runs through 
these two works. But, in fact, when 
a man is professedly laudator temporis 
acti (Hor. De Arte Poet. 173), whether 
the time be his own, or that of his an- 
cestors, he is already disqualified by 
a jaundiced mind’s eye from judging 
fairly of later periods. Niebuhr, in 
his Lenton on the Early Roman His- 
tory, says pointedly, “ A person who 
se a with fondness upon past ages, 
and would fain recal them, is diseased 
in his mind.” (L. 34, p. 364.) 

We now revert to the more pleasing 
task of selecting specimens of the 
Thoughts. At p. 53, an essay con- 


cludes with an excellent piece of cri- 
ticism, which may suggest an interest- 
ing train of literary reflections: “ as 
the poetry of Asiatic nations may be 
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termed the poetry of the sun, so the 
Edda is the poetry of ice.” 


‘* When the pit seats itself in the boxes, 
the gallery will soon drive out both, and 
occupy the whole house.’’ (p. 113.) 


We recommend this remark to the 
class of politicians who are styled 
aristocratic reformers. 


‘* Our poetry in the eighteenth century 
was prose ; our prose in the seventeenth 
poetry.”’ (p. 200 ) 


It was an idea of the late Mr. Haz- 
litt’s, that the burst of poetical inspi- 
ration which distinguished the latter 
part of the sixteenth century was de- 
rived from the translating of the scrip- 
tures, which opened new sources of 
the sublime. As this impulse, like all 
impulses, exhausted itself in time, our 
taste declined from the poetical to the 

rosaic. The change was probably 
astened eA the introduction of the 
French style under Charles IT. 


‘* The principle gives birth to the rule ; 
the motive may justify the exception.” 
(p. 283.) 


‘* This is the great blessing of marriage, 
that it delivers us from the tyranny of 
Meum and Tuum. Converting each into 
the other, it endears them both, and turns 
a slavish deadening drudgery into a free 
and joyous service.” (p. 336.) 


‘“* In giving us sisters, God gave us the 
37). earthly moral antiseptics.” (p. 
337. 


This of course refers to youths, with 
whom the wholesome influence of a 
sister often prevails when no other 
could. 

The following remark is taken from 
a long essay on Laughter, which the 
writer defends : 


‘¢ Sneering is commonly found along 
with a bitter splenetic misanthropy ; or it 
may be a man’s mockery at his own hollow 
heart, venting itself in mockery at others. 
Cruelty will try to season or to palliate 
its atrocities by derision. The hyena 
grins in its den; most wild beasts over 
their prey.’’ (p. 345.) 


We hope these specimens will in- 
duce our readers to take up the book 
for themselves. They will rise from 
the perusal, applying the words of 
Lucretius, depascimur aurea dicta, (b. 
iii. 1. 12) to its contents. In the next 
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edition, an index of subjects would 
make it still more serviceable. 


Sketches of Eminent Medical Men. 
18mo. pp. 192. 

IN the volume entitled “ Table- 
Talk” in Constable’s Miscellany, the 
following passage is given from the 
Ancilloniana :—“ It has always been 
observed that physicians, from time 
immemorial, have had very little re- 
ligion. It was remarked as a sin- 
gular fact, that during the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, although all the 
Calvinists who were attached to their 
religion, and known to be so, were 
marked out as victims, there was not 
a physician on the list, and, in point 
of fact, not a ey perished in 
that dreadful butchery.” (p. 115.) 

This assertion may have some founda- 
tion in fact, but it is extended rather 
too wide. The life of the eminent 
surgeon Ambroise Paré was preserved 
by the personal attachment of the 

rench king, Charles IX. On the 
evening of the massacre he-sent for 
him into his chamber, and ordered 
him not stir from thence, saying, that 
it was not reasonable that one who 
was so useful should be massacred, 
and therefore he did not press him to 
change his religion. Such, at least, is 
the account of Brantéme (vol. ix. p. 
428), and possibly private friendship 
and even gratitude for professional 
services, joined to the fear of losing 
them in future, may have prevailed in 
other cases to preserve life, or to give 
timely notice of danger. 

But there is a virtual refutation of 
the remark in the Ancilloniana in the 
fact that the medical profession had 
its share of sufferers during the per- 
secutions of those times. Thus we 
find Jean Pointet, a surgeon at Paris, 
burned as a Huguenot in 1533; Guil- 
laume Husson, an apothecary at Rouen, 
in 1544; Philip Cene, an apothecary of 
Geneva, at Dijon in 1557; and his 
brother, Nicholas Cene, at Paris in 
1558. Their cases are given in Foxe 
(vol. ii. folio, ed. 1610, or vol. iv. 
8vo. ed. 1846), and in the Latin Mar- 
—— printed at Hanover “ Per 

xulielmum Antonium,” without date, 

but also about the year 1610. As the 

case of Pointet is very remarkable, on 

account of the circumstances which 

led to it, and of the baseness with 
7 
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which he was treated, we subjoin an 
extract from the latter work, p. 232-4. 
“ Johannes hic, Sabaudus origine, chi- 
rurgus fuit celeberrimus: eoque Lute- 
tiam exercendi artificii sui gratié se 
contulerat. Quum vero sacrificulos 
non paucos atque monachos, presertim 
Dominicanos, lue* Venerea (qué sunt 
isti castitate prediti) hoc est, morbo 
Gallico infectos curaret ; et oblati oc- 
casione de religionis quibusdam arti- 
culis ingenué cum ipsis interea confer- 
ret ; imprimis autem ipsosmet eos seepe 
contestaretur, et auctoritate Scripture 
convinceret ; omnino melius esse nu- 
bere, quam feedissiina illa lue subinde 
affici et tantum-non confici ; ab iisdem 
tandem pristino vigori restitutis ac- 
cusatus et in carcerem adactus, adeoque 
capitis damnatus fuit; hance nimirum 
talem optimus hic artifex 4 suis clienti- 
bus reportavit gratiam !” 
However, the general charge that 
os eye (in which general term all 
inds of medical practitioners are in- 
cluded) have had very little religion, 
will best be met, not by denial, but by 
inquiry. There are two causes which 
seem to have chiefly contributed to it, 
first, the nature of the practice, which 
is so especially concerned with the 
body as to be almost wrapped up in its 
interests, and which ceases at the mo- 
ment of death, when the separate exist- 
ence of the soul commences; secondly, 
the habit of being employed at all 
times without distinction, and often 
without the power of making any ; so 
that the Sabbath, the great remem- 
brancer of religion, is in a great 
measure lost. ‘lo counteract the in- 
fluence of these causes great resolution 
and careful management are neces- 
sary, such as are seldom found, without 
deeper habitual impressions, than the 
— in any walk of life partake of. 
The little work now before us (which 
is one of the series entitled The Monthly 
Volume) will shew the injustice of in- 
discriminate charges in this respect. 
It contains biographical skethes of 
Harvey, Sydenham, Boerhaave, Hey, 
Bateman, ai, J. M. Good, Gooch, 
Sir W. Knighton, and the late Dr. 
James Hope. As an illustration of 
the object for which it is designed, we 





* We readily adapt a marginal MS, 
correction of /we for the unmeaning word 
hic. 
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select the account given of Boerhaave’s 
morning practice. 


“‘Tt was his constant habit to devote 
the first hour of every day to prayer and 
meditation on the word of God—a prac- 
tice which he recommended to others, de- 
claring that he derived from it a vigour 
which carried him through all the toils 
of his profession.”’ (p. 30). 


We quote the following recom- 
mendation of perseverance from Sir 
William Knighton while studying at 
Edinburgh about 1803. 


“* Few people, I believe (he observes in 
a letter written at this time), who are de- 
termined to carry any particular point, 
fail in its accomplishment.”’ (p. 145). 


From the same memoir we quote ® 
remark on the power of religion in 
preserving even the physical system 
unimpaired. Sir William in 1833 met 
a person who had lately been an inn- 
keeper, on the Milford mail : 


‘* He gave us some account of the Bris- 
tol riots, and more particulariy of Davis, 
a man who had moved very respectably in 
life as a waggon-office keeper, and who 
was much beloved by all who knew him. 
He had a wife, hut no family. This per- 
son said, that in the course of avery short 
time after he was taken his anxiety and 
painful state of mind brought upon him 
such an appearance of age, although not 
past the middle life, that those who had 
known him could not recognise him. A 
schoolfellow who saw him previously to 
his execution found the change so com- 
plete that there was no one point by 
which to identify him. It is said of 
Marie Antoinette, queen of France, that 
in one night, during the perils of the 
frightful Revolution, her hair turned grey. 
- Who can help being struck with 
the power and grace of God, and that 
divine influence of his holy spirit, when 
he contemplates the lives of those martyrs 
who were led to the burning stake? No 
change was observed in them in regard to 
the external man.”’ (p. 160-1.) 


The advice given to Dr. James 
Hope by his father must conclude our 
selections. 


“Now James, I shall give you the ad- 
vice that I promised, and if you follow it, 
you will be sure to succeed in your pro- 
fession. First.—Never keep a patient ill 
longer than you can possibly help.* Se- 
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condly.—Never take a fee to which you 
do not feel yourself to be justly entitled. 
And, thirdly—Always pray for your 
patients. A short time before his death, 
Dr. Hope said, that these maxims had 
been the rule of his conduct, and that he 
could testify to their success.’’ (p.171-2). 


When this volume comes to be re- 
i the misprint of Letson for 

ettsom (p.95) may be corrected. At 
p- 10, it is not an Oxonian phrase 
to say that Harvey was warden to 
Merton college. Nor do we under- 
stand why Dr. Radcliffe (p. 22) is 
termed “an unworthy successor to 
Sydenham’s popularity.” It would be 
more correct to call him a fortunate 
one. It might also be mentioned that 
“The Sydenham Society,” by which 
name the republication of valuable 
medical treatises is distinguished, is a 
tribute to that eminent physician’s 
memory. 

We consider this little volume as 
calculated to rescue the profession 
from a common reproach, and thus to 
encourage the best of imitations by 
the force of example. It should be 
read once, at least, by every medical 
student. 


The Ancient Monuments of St. Andrew's. 
By the Rev. Chas. J. Lyon, M.A. 
Presbyter of the Episcopal Church, 
St. Andrew's. 4to. pp. 8. 

THESE monuments are sepulchral : 
three of them those mural structures 
which, after the Reformation, were 
erected in Scotland against the exterior 
walls of churches or churchyards, and 
have consequently suffered greatly from 
the weather ; and ten others flat grave 
stones, most of which are worn by age 
and foot-tread, or broken by the fall of 
stone-walls. They are all delineated 
in lithography ; and we will enumerate 
them in Mr. Lyon’s arrangement, which 
is not chronological : 

1. James Eliol{n], canon of St. An- 
drew’s, 1518. A cross, with various 
religious symbols. 

2. Robert Cathnic, canon, 1380. 
An inscription only round the verge 
of the stone. The oldest now existing. 

Mr. Lyon acknowledges a difficulty 
about both these names. We will help 





* We do not suppose that this suggestion relates to cupidity, but that it is meant 
to urge the closest attention, without leaving the case too much to nature, or even 


to the ordinary power of medicine, 
Gant. Mae. Vot. 
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him to the second: it is Cathanie, i. e. 
of Caithness. And if he will consider 
the former also as having a Latin ter- 
mination, he will probably be able to 
interpret it. 

3. ..... Graie, glazier and pee 
of the church. The date broken, but 
in the 16th century. A cross and scull. 
And, what is remarkable, the same 
arms at one corner as are borne by 
the lords Gray. 

4, 5, 6. These are the three mural 
monuments: to Robert Wilkie, rector 
of the university, 1611; John Hep- 
burn, chief founder of St. Leonard’s 
college, 1522; and Robert Stewart, 
bishop elect of Caithness, and brother 
to the regent Lennox, 1586. 

7. John Wynram, prior, and after 
the Reformation superintendent (in 
Latin “episcopus”) of Fife. Died 
1582, aged 90 ; gravestone, with shield 
of a ram. 

8. Emanuel Young, 1544. Outline 
figure of a priest, with his hands crossed 
on his breast. 

9. A similar figure, with the hands 
crossed at his waist, and these lines : 


Hic jacetin.......06. + magister 
Ex inopum numero primus sacramenta 
ministrans. 


The sense of which, as Mr. Lyon 
remarks, is enigmatical; but he will 
perceive the last word but two is not 
primarius. 

10. Hugh Spens, master of St. Sa- 
viour’s college, 1534. A similar figure 
and a shield of arms. 

11. William Ruglyn, canon [of the 
cathedral church] and master of the 
fabric, 1502. Cross, chalice, and book. 

12. John Archibald and Margaret 
his wife, benefactors of St. Leonard’s 
college, 15 .. A cross. 

13. James Wilkie, rector of the 
University, 1590. A shield of arms. 

Some of these persons were men of 

eat learning and eminence in their 

ay, and biographies of them have 
been published in the History of St. 
Andrew’s, by the same author. 


Annesly and other Poems. By Anna 
Harriet Drury. 

SUCH poems as these must be con- 
sidered as useful and pleasing exer- 
cises, leading, as we are sure they will 
do, to future flights of a higher kind. 
All the advice that can be given with 


advantage is, Read the best authors, 
and be very severe to your own pro- 
ductions.* We have only room for one 
agreeable specimen :— 


YOUR HOUSE IS LEFT UNTO YOU 
DESOLATE. 


Mute is the strain of love and faith 
That thrill’d from David’s lyre ; 

Quench’d in the gloomy shades of death 
The prophet’s sacred fire. 


Hush’d are the tabret and the lute, 
The halls are sunk in gloom, 

Each movement of the pilgrim’s foot 
Is on a nation’s tomb. 


The sounds of joy and mirth are o’er 
In Judah’s lonely coasts ; 

The Levites’ anthem wakes no more 
To praise the Lord of Hosts. 


Alas ! they would not sound his praise 
When they were all his own, 

But breath’d Jehovah’s sacred lays 
To Canaan’s gods of stone. 


And He, who once from Pharaoh’s yoke 
Redeem’d their chosen race, 

His words they mock’d, his precepts broke, 
And trampled on his grace. 


Cast forth in ire, in love restor’d, 
They still provok’d his frown, 

Till He by Heaven’s bright hosts ador’d 
In human form came down. 


Oh, child of sin! of hope bereft, 
Thus fill’d thy cup of guilt ! 

For thee, for all, his throne he left, 
And thou his blood hast spilt. 


And Judah’s wreath is faded now, 
Still harden’d and perverse ; 
She bears upon her stricken brow 

Jehovah's blighting curse. 


The tribes that should his power proclaim 
Are from his presence driven, 

But still the praise of Jesu’s name 
Resounds through earth and heaven, 

The infant’s lisping hymn may rise 
Upon the spirit’s wing, 

And join the swelling harmonies 
The sons of glory sing. 

Rejoice ye !—yes, we will rejoice, 
The praise shall still be sung, 

Tho’ hush’d has long been Judah’s voice, 
And Judah’s harp unstrung. 

But when the day of wrath is done 
He will his own restore, 

And Jew and Gentile blend in one, 
Our Saviour to adore. 





* As, for instance, to such a line as the 
following,— 


The mirage value of the world belov’d. 
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The Psalms of David: a new Version. 
By Rev. B. T. H. Cole. 

THE author says, “ The accuracy of 
this work may best be tested by com- 
paring it with our Bible version, the 
deviations from which are printed in 
Italics, and the authority for each de- 
viation is given at the bottom of the 

age.” This version is entirely new, 
with only the exception of one, the 
149th Psalm. It is certainly a great 
advantage to have a version superior 
in correctness to the old one, for the 
language of scripture is not to be 
trifled with, or changed according to 
our caprice or convenience. The au- 
thor has paid due attention to Bishop 
Horsley in this portion of his task. 
We must also add, that this version 
may be recommended not only by 
verbal correctness, but by poetical 
ease, and propriety of language, and 
harmony of versification ; ex. gr.— 


PSALM XLIXx. 


Hear all ye people, lend an ear 

All ranks throughout the world that live, 
Both high and low, together hear, 

Both rich and poor attention give. 


Deep are the musings of my heart, 
Maxims of wisdom fill my tongue ; 
To proverbs I mine ear impart, 
To deep designs my harp is strung. 


Why should IJ fear in evil hour, 
When wicked plotters hem me round, 
Who trust in riches for their power, 
And glory if their wealth abound ? 


None can his brother’s soul redeem, 
Nor count his price God’s wrath to stay, 
That cost exceeds his wealthiest dream, 
That ransom he can never pay. 


Vain hope! that man for ever live, 
His body no corruption see ! 

For wise men die; nor more survive 
Than those that rude and brutish be. 


They see it, and how wealth hath past 
To strangers ; yet their hearts suggest 

That their own home shall ever last, 
Their mansions be for ages blest. 


Yea, to the very lands they trod, 

In pride of heart, their names they give; 
Yet honour’d man hath no abode, 

Is like the beasts that shall not live. 


Such is their folly,—and their seed 
Applaud the maxim of their sires ; 

But death on them as sharp shall feed, 
When in the grave their pride expires. 


And when the dead with morning wake 
In saints shall the dominion be, 
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While all their beauty shall forsake 
Those who no home but Hell shall see. 


But God his servants shall redeem ; 
God shall both soul and body save ; 
Receive the man that trusts in him, 
And burst the bondage of the grave. 
Fear not if others’ wealth increase, 
If others’ house in glory rise ; 
That glory with their life shall cease, 
No pomp goes with him when he dies. 


In life’s short hour his soul he blest, 
And gave it every joy to know ; 

And praise from men on thee shall rest 
For all thou shalt on self bestow. 

Down to his fathers he shall go 
Who light of life shall never see ; 

If man, when honour’d, will not know, 
He, like the beasts, shall nothing be. 


We give one more, as a specimen of 
the simpler and plainer species of the 
divine poems—a versified prayer :— 

PSALM CXXIII. 
To thee I lift my longing eyes, 
Oh thou enthroned above the skies ! 
With eye intent, as servants stand, 
Observant of their lord’s command, 
Maidens their mistress’ hand to see, 
Our eyes, Jehovah, wait on thee. 
We wait thy mercy, gracious Lord 
Thy mercy and thy grace accord ; 
Whelm’d with contempt, to thee we cry, 
Our heart o’erflows with misery ; 
And pride and scorn in high estate 
Has made our spirit desolate. 


Things after Death. On the Interme- 
diate State; on Family Burying- 
places; Hints ad Epitaphs, &c. 

A VERY pleasing little volume, 
the production of learning and taste. 
The first Essay, ‘ On the Intermediate 
State,” may be advantageously read 
together with Archbishop Whateley’s 
Sermons on the same subject. It is, 
we confess, a subject to which our 
thoughts do not often recur, because 
it is so involved in an obscurity— 
removed neither by the authority of 
Scripture nor our own reasoning— 
and so we are content to lay it 
aside, as among the inscrutable things 
of God. The author’s Essay, how- 
ever, we must acknowledge, is written 
with much judgment and care, and 
its arguments are directed to pro- 
duce the best results. ‘To the feeling 
which dictated the second Essay, “* On 
Family Burying-places,” we fully sub- 
scribe, and are not displeased to see 
the rebuke very properly given in the 
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opening to “ the prince of royal blood 
who expressly willed that he should 
not be buried in the sepulchre of his 
fathers, in contravention of what is 
almost an instinctive feeling of hu- 
manity.” 

The “ Hints for Epitaphs” contain 
some specimens of that very difficult 
species of composition, which may be 
read with pleasure and used with ad- 
vantage ; and they are free from those 
objections mentioned in the Introduc- 
tory Remarks. Let us give— 


XVI... 
Many were the tears that fell 
Over one beloved so well; 
But a voice from holy Paul 
Bade us haste to dry them all— 
“Sorrow not as hopeless men.” 
Lord! when Thou shalt come again, 
May our friend departed be 
Then the conqueror through Thee. 


XXIII. 

Modest, dutiful, and meek, 

Looking to her Saviour’s cross, 
Words could ill the pang bespeak 

Of her sad and early loss. 
What alone can heal the smart? 

Hope—that she was found possessing 
Disposition of the heart 

Meet for the Redeemer’s blessing. 


LVIII. 
The disembodied spirits of the dead 
Know more of thee, perhaps, than thou canst 
tell; (tread 
Stand, then, in awe, lest they should see thee 
In any evil way that leads to hell ; 
For be they gone to blessedness or wrath, 
All now alike would warn thee from that path. 
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LXVIII. 


Cease to grieve for children taken 
Early from a life of pain ; 
Ripest fruit is quickliest shaken ; 
Death to them must needs be gain. 
* Suffer little ones to come,” 
So our Lord hath said, * to me.” 
Let repining voice be dumb; 
Who can shelter them as He? 


LXXVI. 


At morning he was strong; the ev’ning saw 
His wife a widow and his friends in tears— 
His children orphans! Write it as thy law— 
“He wisely lives who watches, prays, and 
fears.”’ 


LXXXIX. 


Christian, pause! there sleeps below 
One whom Heaven’s severest blow 
Had depriv’d of moral sense— 

Of his reason’s strong defence. 
Yet for him the pitying tear 

Is not needed; rather fear 

For the lot that may be theirs 
Who are mad with worldly cares, 
Or who quench the light within 
By the drunkard’s fearful sin— 
Into darkness turning day. 

Sad, but wiser, go thy way. 


CxXIX. 


Judge no man from his calling; one is laid 
Below whose ways bespoke a Christian 
mind, 
Kept safe from snares of an unpitying trade, 
With hand as gen’rous as his heart was 
kind. 
Men censure outward blemish, and allow 
The hidden sin, in judgment blind and hard. 
Thou, Lord, alone art merciful, for Thou 
Dost each according to his work regard. 





Popery: its Character and its Crimes. 
By William Elfe Tayler, post 8vo. pp. 348. 
—Dialogue between a Popish Priest and 
an English Protestant. By Matthew 
Poole. 18mo. pp. xvi. 164.—Middleton’s 
Letter from Rome. 12mo. pp. 66.—Abju- 
rations from Popery: post 8vo. pp. 15. 
lxxviit. 117.—The Life of Ramon Mont- 
salvage. 18mo. pp. xxii. 112.—We have 
placed these works together, because they 
belong to the same subject, although their 
contents are diversified. Two of them, 
namely, Poole’s Dialogue and Middleton’s 
Letter, are reprints of standard works ; 
the others are candidates for public ac- 
ceptance. 1. To Mr. Tayler’s work the 
eulogy may be applied which a clergy- 
man addressed to Leigh, the author of 
Critica Sacra, ‘‘ you study to make us 
idle.” (Body of Divinity, 1654, pref. p. 
xii.) It is a vast assemblage of materials, 
condensed into a single small octavo vo- 
lume; and we hardly know which to 


commend the more, the industry of col- 
lecting or the ability shown in arranging 
them. The student must be far advanced 
in the controversy, or indeed a master of 
it, who can supply anything of conse- 
quence to these pages ; we do not mean 
that additional testimonies may not be 
found, but the specimens which are given, 
and the sources of research which are in- 
dicated, make this volume a compendium 
(literally multum in parvo) of the subject. 
The author has professedly often made 
use of other works ; or, to quote his own 
words, ‘* where he has met with clear and 
forcible statements.......+he has gladly 
availed himself of them, as far more un- 
exceptionable testimony, than any state- 
ments of his own.’’ Fourteen illustra- 
tions aregiven from MSS. and scarcebooks, 
some of them extremely spirited, particu- 
larly No. 4. the skull of a bishop set in 
gold and jewels; No. 5. the Saint’s Bed 
and St. Bridget’s Chair, an excellent copy 
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from Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ Holy Wells of Ire- 
land ;” and No. 11. Miraculous Images of 
the Virgin, which has been much admired 
for its execution. To the correctness of 
No. 5, the monument in Macclesfield 
church, we are enabled to testify from 
another quarter. On the whole, we be- 
lieve this work has solved a literary prob- 
lem;—how much solid matter it is possi- 
ble to condense into a single volume; 
and the student whose library is well-fur- 
nished will find it of use as a table of 
reference on the principal topics of the 
controversy.* 2. Poote’s Dialogue is a 
little doctrinal compendium of the contro- 
versy, in which the erudite author of the 
‘* Synopsis Criticorum’’ condescended to 
popular convenience. Such works, the 
value of which has been tested by time, 
have many advantages over modern com- 
positions. The importance of Poole’s 
writings on this subject was shown, by 
his name being put down in Titus Oates’s 
list of obnoxious persons. The quotation 
from the ‘‘ Taxa Cancellarize Apostolice,’’ 
at p. 72, is obscurely translated, but the 
original is far from clear. The phrase, 
quia non sunt, probably means, because 
they are of no account, for the literal 
meaning would be nonsense; consolari 
should probably be rendered gratified.— 
3. MippteTon’s Letter is a well-timed 
reprint of a production long celebrated for 
its acuteness. It is too well-known to need 
any detail; but there is one point that 
admits of further illustration, viz. the 
miracle of St. Januarius’ blood at Naples. 
Mr. Eustace, who was himself a Roman 
Catholic priest, says, ‘ His supposed 
blood is kept in a vial.. ..into the truth 
of the supposition little inquiry is made.” 
In a note to a subsequent edition of his 
Tour, he adds, ‘‘ The author. , .. declares, 
that he does not believe the liquefying 
substance to be the blood of St. Januarius.” 
(vol. ii. pp. 337-8. 6th ed. 1821.) This 
is an important admission, and shakes the 
foundation of one of the most noted of 
Romish miracles, Subjoined to the re- 
printed letter is an abridgement of Mid- 
dleton’s ‘‘ Reply to a Romanist,’’ in de- 
fence of it. 4. The narrative of Ramon 
Montsalvage, a converted Spanish monk 
of the Capuchin order, is very remarkable, 
and if we give no extracts it is to pro- 
mote the reading of a book which is 
priced within every one’s reach. It is 
likely to have great influence on the con- 
troversy, from the disclosures it makes, 
of pious frauds, (p. 6-8,) of the state of 





* This work must not be confounded 
with the Rev. R. Taylor’s ‘“‘ Pagan and 
Popish Priestcraft,’’ reviewed in our num- 
ber for July last, p. 60. 
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morality among the monks, (p. 9,) and of 
fabricated miracles, of the most deceptive 
kind (p. 11). But the chief point is the 
bold experiment by which the legendary 
stories of bleeding hosts are confuted, 
(p. 42,) a proof which Protestants have 
not hitherto had the power of obtaining. 
An Introduction on the abortive Reform- 
ation in Spain in the 16th century is 
prefixed by Dr. Baird. 4. Abjurations 
JSrom Popery contains some useful ma- 
terials. They are those of J. A. Dwyer, 
of a Spanish priest, (communicated by 
himself to the editor,) and of the Rev. R. 
Ryder, with some extracts from Mr. No- 
lan’s similar writings. The first is a for- 
cible address, on leaving the Church of 
Rome ; the second has some striking dis- 
closures on the subject of celibacy ; the 
third shows the practical state of Roman- 
ism in Ireland; and the fourth affords a 
fearful insight into the Confessional. 
Other facts and inferences, which are 
scattered throughout the Introduction, will 
prove useful in various respects, although 
the colloquiality of the style is hardly 
according to our ideas of controversy. 





Ellisian Exercises, adapted to the first 
part of the practical Introduction to Latin 
Prose Composition. By Thomas Kerch- 
ever Arnold, M.A.—As the natural way 
in which children learn their mother 
tongue is that of hearing and also talking 
it, so we suppose that youth best learn a 
dead language by the exercise of writing 
and reading it. The materials for the 
reading of Latin we have in the Roman 
authors, and whoever may be looking for 
a help to the writing of it will find a very 
good one in Mr. Arnold’s Ellisian Exer- 
cises. 

In the rule for the accusative with 
infinitive, Mr. Arnold says, “the infini- 
tive takes before it, not the nominative, 
but the accusative. Many sentences that 
in English are joined to a verb by the 
conjunction ¢hat are expressed in Latin 
by the accusative with the infinitive. In 
turning such sentences into Latin, that 
must be omitted, the English nominative 
turned into the accusative, and the Eng- 
lish verb into the infinitive mood of the 
same tense.’? Would it not be better 
teaching to show the pupil that there are, 
in English as well as other languages, two 
forms of a proposition: the indicative 
form : as, ‘* He knew that it was wrong,”’ 
(1) ; and the infinitive form: as, ‘‘ He 
knew it to be wrong,’”’ (2); and that the 
infinitive form (2) is the right Latin form. 
So the rule ‘‘ Est pro habeo,’’ &c., or as 
Mr. Arnold gives it, ‘ the English verb 
‘ have’ may often be translated by sum with 
a dative,” may, we think, be more effici- 








ently taught by showing first that any 
noun in a sentence may be made its no- 
minative case, and therefore either a pos- 
sessive or a possessed noun may be made 
the nominative case: as, 
‘¢ Pump me some water,” 
Ans. ‘‘ The pump (nom.) has no han- 
dle,’’ (ace.) or, 
‘“‘There is no handle (nom.) to the 
pump,” (dat.) 
Generally the possessive noun becomes 
dative when the possessed noun becomes 
nominative, The so-called genitive of the 
name of a town, which is the Jocus of a 
proposition, we think must be an old 
ablative case; all nouns were originally of 
the declension of nudes: and musa was— 
n. musa, 
g. musa-is, by crasis musés, or by apo- 
cope musai, 
d. musa-i, 
acc. musa-em, by crasis musam, 
ab. musae, by crasis musd. 





A Harmony of the Four Gospels, fol- 
lowing the Greek Harmony of E. Robin- 
son, D.D. 8vo. pp. xii. 203.—A harmony 
is as necessary to a student as a com- 
mentary or a concordance, and the pre- 
sent one is based, in the English of the 
authorised version, on the arrangement 
made by an eminent biblical scholar. It 
contains, according to Dr. Robinson’s 
own statement, some new views, and some 
new illustrations of old ones. It has also 
the advantage derived from a personal in- 
spection of the scenes of gospel history. 
In preparing it, however, for the present 
republication, two important works which 
Dr. Robinson had not given in his list 
have been consulted, viz. Greswell’s Har- 
monia Evangelica, and Wieseler’s Chro- 
nological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, 
which is in high estimation in Germany, 
and they have helped to support Dr. 
Robinson’s arrangement. The notes con- 
sist of his own, slightly altered by the 
editor, with others, partly original and 
partly compiled from the writers above 
mentioned, &c, Without any affectation 
of learning, they are often important, as 
an instance of which we may cite the one 
at p. 144, on the indignation of the dis- 
ciples in Matt. xxvi. at the apparent waste 
of ointment, while in John it is mentioned 
of Judas only. The note observes that 
‘* He was actuated by a base motive, and 
probably his dissatisfaction led others who 
did not know his real feelings to show 
some uneasiness at the seeming waste of 
the ointment.” The note at p. 65, on 
the expression take nu thought, would have 
been less censorious if Parkhurst’s Lexicon 
on the word Mepiyvaw had been con- 
sulted, where the translation is shewn to 
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be in accordance with the English of the 
time when the translation was made. 
At p. 64 it might be advisable, when this 
volume comes to be reprinted, to intro- 
duce Doddridge’s excellent note on Mark 
vi. 8, which we would observe is more 
satisfactory than that in Calvin’s Har- 
mony, as we have lately had occasion to 
compare them. 





The Philosophy of Geology. By A. 
C. G. Jobert.—This little work recom- 
mends itself to real inquirers after truth, 
by its logicality, sobriety, and piety ; and 
contains some good thoughts, which, if 
they may want verification, we think are 
worthy of it. It mostly opposes the the- 
ory of Hutton and others, that the actual 
conditions of the Vulcanian and Neptu- 
nian rocks are only repetitions of a series- 
eternal, a parte ante,—of causation and 
effect, by which Vulcanian have been con- 
verted, an infinity of times, into Neptu- 
nian, and Neptunian into Plutonic rocks ; 
and therefore it contends, successfully in 
our opinion, for the Divine genesis of the 
world, and all its life, animal and vege- 
table. At p. 56, our author says rightly, 
“ Water itself, diffused through the irre- 
gularities of the globe, is a mineral mass 
in igneous fusion under the habitual tem- 
perature of warm climates; in the state 
of rock in cold countries, it forms moun- 
tains, plains, and valleys ; and sometimes, 
as in some parts of Siberia, regular strata.” 
Speaking of the primeval igneous fusion 
of our planet, (p. 95,) he collects the 
facts which support the theory of it, in 
these few words: ‘‘ The form of the ter- 
restial globe, flattened toward the poles, 
and raised at the equator ; the actual flu- 
idity of the water, which covers three- 
fourths of the surface ; the constant di- 
minution of caloric, demonstrated by the 
cooling down of lavas, and of the entire 
mass of the Vulcanian rocks of all kinds ; 
the bursting, upheaving, and sinking down 
of the solid envelope at various epochs, the 
opening of crevices, and the filling up of 
veins; the rapid increase of heat in pro- 
portion as we descend to the interior, the 
inclined position of stratified rocks, earth- 
quakes, modern volcanic eruptions, and 
thermal springs, show that even to this 
day, the solid crust, which we tread with 
a confident step, forms but the thin shell 
of a molten spheroid.’’ 





On the Correlation of Physical Forces. 
By W. R. Grove, esq. M.A., F.R.S., 
Barrister-at-Law. —This is a pamphlet 
containing the substance of a course of 
lectures delivered in the London Institu- 
tion, and published at the request of the 
proprietors of it. We are not so deep in 
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physical science as to know how readily 
philosophers may find objections strong 
enough to overthrow Mr. Grove’s theory; 
but we confess that we ourselves are 
willing to receive it, as one to which we 
strongly lean, and one that is worthy the 
simplicity which we think we should al- 
ways look for in the laws and operations 
of nature. It is that the six phenomena ; 
motion, heat, electricity, light, magnet- 
ism, and chemical affinity, are all equally 
and simply manifestations of the molecu- 
lar motion of matter, or mechanical force 
of atoms. A deeper knowledge of physi- 
cal agencies has undeniably led us lately 
more towards this doctrine than from it ; 
for, as Mr. Grove observes, electricity 
and galvanism ‘‘ are now regarded as the 
same force, differing only in the degree of 
its intensity and quantity, though, fora 
long time, they were regarded as distinct :” 
and the magnetism of soft iron under an 
electric current seems to connect electri- 
city and magnetism ; while the octave and 
chords of the tones of sound, which we 
know to be a manifestation of molecular 
motion or force, are so exactly answered 
by the prismatic colours, secondary and 
primary, (phenomena of light,) as to have 
long led to a conclusion that sound and 
light were analogous, if light were not 
also molecular motion. Mr. Grove has 
chosen the expression ‘‘ Correlation of 
Physical Forces’? for the duality with 
which molecular forces are generally if 
not always manifested, such as action and 
reaction in a mechanical blow or in pres- 
sure; believing, for reasons which he gives 
his readers, that such duality of phenomena 
is better called correlation of forces than 
cause and effect. 





Sermons preached in the Chapel of 
Rossall College, Fleetwood. By John 
Woolley, D.C.L. &e.—The author says, 
“« that to a school like this, many parents 
send their children who have little or no 
acquaintance with the master. These 
sermons are published with the intention 
of furnishing to persons so circumstanced 
a specimen of that part of our teaching in 
which they are naturally most interested.’’ 
The author says, ‘‘ I make no apology for 
defects of style—a schoolmaster has neces- 
sarily less time for the composition of his 
sermons than other clergymen. 
am sensible of the benefits I might have 
derived from the study of the admirable 
sermons put forth by the Masters of Har- 
row, Winchester, and Rugby; but my 
occupations have not hitherto afforded me 
leisure to read these works, and some 
benefit may perhaps result from my ig- 
norance; that when, if ever, we insist 
on similar subjects, we offer an inde- 
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pendent testimony to the value of those 
motives in influencing the young.” The 
sermons, in accordance with the sen- 
timents expressed, are particularly ad- 
dressed to those points which are most 
necessary to urge on the attention of the 
youthful mind, The titles shew this, as 
the Dormitory—Morning Prayer—Em- 
ployment of Pocket Mouey— Holideye— 
Attention to Dress—Examinations, &c. 
The sermons themselves, neither in mat- 
ter or style, need any apology, but appear 
to us to be excellently adapted for the 
purpose for which they were composed— 
clear, emphatic, and persuasive. 





Sermons for Working Men. By W.J. 
Butler, A.M.—These sermons are in- 
tended by the author to supply the spiri- 
tual wants of the poorest and most ignorant 
class, the agricultural labourers, for 
whom nothing of the kind has appeared 
so plain, so simple, and so impressive as 
to be placed in their hands with the con- 
fidence that they will understand, feel, and 
apply it. The author, who appears to 
have lived in a purely agricultural parish, 
‘*knows for certain that the simplest truths 
pass by this class of people unheeded ; 
that lesson after lesson is read and not 
heard; that prayers are left unprayed; 
and all this, in most cases, from their 
lack of comprehending the connexion and 
application, and from ignorance of the 
meaning of the mere English words !’’ 
To meet this difficulty, his aim has been 
to put before his hearers in a graphic and 
striking form the great truths of Chris. 
tianity, partly to encourage to higher 
holiness by addressing them after their 
own ways of thought, and showing its 
compatibility with a poor man’s life! 
This is a good purpose, and we think well 
fulfilled in the present volume. How far 
these discourses, plain as they are, will 
be comprehended in hearing we cannot 
say, so much depends on the voice, tone, 
and manner of the preacher; but we are 
sure, that to those who have learned to 
read, they will be most acceptable, and 
come, if read with seriousness and atten- 
tion, within the scope of their compre- 
hension; and, by reading these, they will 
learn to pay a more attentive ear to the 
discourses preached, and more fully to 
understand and feel their value. 





Virgil, with marginal references and 
concise notes from Wagner, Heyne, and 
Anthon. By Rev. James Pycroft, A.B.— 
This little work is called ‘‘ Valpy’s Virgil 
improved ;” for it has added to all that 
is valuable in that, also all that is good 
in Professor Anthon’s edition. The text 
is Heyne’s, and the emendations of 
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Wagner are noticed and received. The 
marginal references form a distinct feature 
in Mr. Pycroft’s book; and he has brought 
together the extraordinary number of six 
thousand parallel passages in illustration 
of the works of Virgil. At the end of the 
text, short and useful notes are added; 
also select rules which are valuable, and 
critical observations. Perhaps it is the 
most useful edition of any published for 
the instruction of schools, or those who, 
not having the benefit of any kind of 
academical instruction, are endeavouring 
to acquire a knowledge of the Latin lan- 

and writers by their own unaided 
exertions ; and they will thank Mr. Pycroft 
for the valuable assistance he has afforded 
them. 





The Seasons of James Thomson, with 
Notes by A. T. Thomson, M.D.—Of a 
poem in many respects so justly popular 
as the Seasons of Thomson, so attractive 
and pleasing in the subject, and executed 
in parts with so much power and genius, 
it would be difficult to say that there 
could be too many editions suited to the 
different classes of readers. A truly criti- 
cal one is still wanting, of which the 
materials,—including the MSS. of Pope 
and Thomson, the collation of the differ- 
ent editions, and the alterations by the 
friends of Thomson, made with his per- 
mission,—are in the hands of the Rev. 
John Mitford; but whether he will have 
leisure to execute a work he has partly 
gr does not yet appear. ..... 

r. Corney’s is deserving of high praise ; 
and the present one will be very acceptable 
and useful to those who are commencing 
their poetical studies with the Seasons. 
The notes are copious and in general 
correct, and contain a variety of in- 
formation on the works of nature, illus- 
trating the allusions in the poet’s text, 
and adding to the reader’s pleasure by 
enabling him more clearly and fully to 
understand the poetical allusions. There 
is no life prefixed, nor was it necessary ; 
for we believe little could be added to that 
which is given in the Aldine edition, 
and which was written by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, with his usual research and know- 
ledge of his subject. 


ae cas 


Grantley Manor; aTale. By the Au- 
thor of “ Ellen Middleton.” 3 vols.—This 
is a beautiful tale, exhibiting considerable 
talent, and displaying much power in de- 
lineating human feelings and passions. 
We regret that we cannot accord the same 
commendation to the tendency of the 
work. One of its objects is, we much fear, 
to exalt wg character of the Roman Ca 


tholic faith. It is possible that this has 
not been contemplated by the authoress ; 
but certainly when we observe through the 
whole course of a work of imagination 
those characters who are represented as 
belonging to the papal church placed al- 
most always in the most favourable point 
of view, while on the other hand those 
individuals who are described as profess- 
ing the Protestant faith are quite as fre- 
quently placed in a totally opposite posi- 
tion, it is somewhat difficult to believe 
that this is not the result of design on the 
part of the writer. 





The Caves of the Earth. 18mo. pp. 192. 
—The subject of this work is happily 
chosen, for the series of The Monthly 
Volume ; and so copious are its contents 
that it might have been published with 
greater external pretensions. If we wished 
to provide a friend with an intellectual 
treat on a rainy day, we should put this 
volume into his hand. An account of St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, such as it existed 
till its authorised destruction in 1497, 
might have been given, as the cave of 
Trophenius, to which Mr. Wright com- 
pares it, is introduced.* The word Paul, 
in the contents to chap. vi. is redundant, 
as an incidental reference to the apostle’s 
language (p. 184) is hardly a warrant for 
it. At p. 189, the epitaph of Petronia, 
“a priest’s wife,’? in the catacombs of 
Rome,and her eulogy as the typeof modesty, 
shows that the precept in 1 Tim. iv. ii. 
was followed among the married clergy. 
Whether the entire quotation from Dr. 
Maitland need have been given, or whether 
a note should not have been appended, is 
a consideration to discuss when this volume 
comes to be reprinted. 





Sermons preached at Brighton (new 
Series). By Rev. C. G. Kennaway, 4.M. 
—These discourses were preached at 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. They are com- 
posed with correctness and elegance of 
style, and the great duties to be urged, 
and the sins to be avoided and hated, are 
placed before the congregation in a forcible 
and impressive manner. It is difficult to 
select any for peculiar application, as 
possessing qualities not to be found in the 
others; but we may advise the reader to 
turn to iv. The Finished Work; to xi. 
and xii. as confuting the atheistical doc- 
trines of a very mischievous though super- 
ficial book; and xxviii. The Agency of 
Satan. 





* See Mr. Wright’s ‘St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory,” p. 115. 
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Shakspeare’s Seven Ages of Man; il- 
lustrated by original desiqns, drawn on 
wood by William Mulready, R.A., John 
Constable, R.A., Sir David Wilkie, R A., 
Wiliiam Collins, R.A., Alfred E. Chalon, 
R.A., Abraham Cooper, R.A., Sir Au- 
gustus Calcott, R.A., Edwin Landseer, 
R.A., and William Hilton, R.A. (Royal 
8vo. Van Voorst.)—It would not be easy 
to find, in any school of art, a more pleas- 
ing group of the designs of contemporary 
artists than is here presented to us, nor a 
volume of such moderate compass con- 
taining specimens of so many distinguished 
draughtsmen. From each of the seven 
Royal Academicians last named we have 
one of the periods of man’s life described 
in the well-known passage of Shakspeare, 
whilst Mulready has combined them all 
in one animated scene, which, we are told, 
he has since amplified into a picture, for 
Mr. Sheepshanks. The ninth subject is 
Constable’s, the gnarled oak which was 
the haunt of the melancholy Jaques. Nor 
must we omit to notice the cause which 
brings all these distinguished names to- 
gether. It is the present perfection of 
engraving on wood which stimulates the 
publisher to cull the flowers of art; and 
in the productions of Mr. Thomson and 
Mr. Williams we have all the delicacy of 
which this style of engraving is capable. 
A preface by Mr. John Martin is prefixed, 
which includes an interesting communica- 
tion from Lady Calcott, describing several 
series of designs of ‘‘ The Ages of Man,” 
as well in illustration of Shakspeare’s 
lines, as in other sets of ten or four ages. 
It is supposed that the division into seven 
ages was first suggested by the period to 
which the life of man is limited by Solo- 
mon, and which was readily divided into 
seven decades. Such is the arrangement 
of these subjects on a pavement in the 
cathedral of Sienna, made long before 
Shakspeare’s time. The whole disserta- 
tion is interesting, and reminds us of that 
suggested to the late Mr. Douce by Hol- 
bein’s Dance of Death. 

In a corresponding volume Mr. Van 
Voorst has published an edition of Dr. 
Watrs’s Divine and Moral Songs for the 
Use of Children: illustrated by thirty de- 
signs drawn on wood by C. W. Cope, 
A.R.A. and engraved by Thompson. The 
designs do great credit to Mr. Cope’s 
taste: they are simple and unaffected, as 
well as eminently graceful ; and are so free 
from mannerism, either of the day or the 
artist, that we think they are likely to be 
equally pleasing to our children’s children 
as to our own. 





Literary and Scientific Register and 
Almanack 1848.—We observe among the 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XXIX. 
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pocket-books of the year that Mr. Gutch’s 
very useful Literary and Scientific Register 
is continued, evincing as usual every mark 
of assiduity, intelligence, and vigilant ob- 
servation of the labours of others. It 
contains, besides the usual tables, a com- 
plete miniature encyclopedia of scientific 
information, arranged under the heads of 
the different sciences, in alphabetical 
order. No attempt is of course made to 
teach the sciences in so small a space. 
The Scientific Register consists chiefly of 
tables, a form best adapted for concise- 
ness, and for the assistance of the memory 
of those who require figures rather than 
principles. This annual volume must cost 
the author some trouble in its compilation, 
and we hope it meets with due apprecia- 
tion among those for whose use it is 
designed. 





Reading Companion to the First Ger- 
man Book. By the Rev. Thomas Kerch- 
ever Arnold, M.A., and J. W. Friders- 
dorff, Dr. Phil—A handy book of Ger- 
man reading, consisting of extracts in 
prose and verse; well chosen, and ar- 
ranged in good succession, by Mr. Ar- 
nold, with instructive notes and a good 
index by Mr. Friadersdorff. 





A Garland of Poems for the Young. 
18mo. pp. 96.—This collection contains 
many pleasing pieces, but on such sub- 
jects there are almost as many judgments 
as judges. Waller’s poem, ‘ Go, lovely 
Rose,” although commended to older 
readers by an additional stanza from 
Kirke White, is rather too affected for 
young ones. The ‘‘ Dead Child,” and 
Wordsworth’s ‘* We are Seven,” are pa- 
thetic toa greater extreme than we can 
usually bear. But if others think dif- 
ferently, we do not wish to dictate on such 
matters. 





The Goldsmith’s Widow, and other 
Tales. 18mo. pp. 96.—We have been 
much pleased with this little volume, and 
particularly recommend the lesson on 
doing as one would be done by, at p. 63; it 
is worth reading-out in every private circle. 
We object, at p. 15, to the clause, ‘‘ She was 
the daughter of a Dissenting Minister,” 
as not a very happy idea in fiction; but 
if it be founded on fact, we have nothing 
to say to it. ‘* Dissenting” readers how- 
ever will not thank the writer for saying, 
that she had “ received an education su- 
perior to her rank in society.”* 





A Voice from Stonehenge. By the Rev. 
H. P. Groves, 8vo.—This is a very inge- 
2A 
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nious and at the same time a very inter- 
esting antiquarian essay. The form of a 
dialogue in which it is conveyed not only 
enables the author to give his meaning 
with greater ease and freedom, but has 
also the effect of exciting and keeping up 
the attention of the reader, an object 
which some antiquarian writers have not 
always kept sufficiently before them. The 
theory which the author brings forward is 
rather a novel one, or at least has never 
been worked out with such consistency 
and distinctness before. Those who are 
not willitig to assent to all the views which 
it involves may at least derive not only 
amusement, but a great deal of solid food 
for the mind, in the curious researches 
and the stores of information which this 
little work contains. 
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The Convict ; a Tale. By G. P. R. 
James, esq. 3 vols.—The name of this 
book is certainly not a promising one ; 
but, notwithstanding, the author has con- 
trived to produce a tale full of incident 
and interest, and which is in many re- 
spects quite equal to any of its prede- 
cessors. Mr. James has done good ser- 
vice to the cause of truth in tracing out 
and exhibiting to the view some of those 
dark and tortuous workings in which the 
spirit of popery sometimes endeavours to 
attire the objects of its corrupt and per- 
verted ambition. This work will serve as 
a very useful antidote to some of the wri- 
tings of the present day, in which we are 
sorry to perceive that a much too favour- 
able and indulgent view is taken of the 
errors and perversions of a corrupt Church. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

Among the literary curiosities lately 
proposed for publication by the Camden 
Society is the Day Book of John Dorne, a 
foreign bookseller, resident at Oxford, 
giving the prices and often the printer, 
place, character, size, binding, and pur- 
chaser of the books which he sold, day by 
day, during the year 1520. This unique 
contribution to bibliographical history is 
preparing for the press by two distin- 
guished scholars—Dr. Cotton, the Arch- 
deacon of Cashel, and the Rev. John Wil- 
son, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
The Society will produce it as soon as 
is consistent with the care and atten- 
tion necessary to identify many of the 
‘* rare tomes ”’ recorded- by Master Dorne. 
We may mention, too, that the Council 
of the Society, having reason to believe 
that unpublished historical papers are 
scattered very widely throughout the 
country, and that in some cases they 
exist in the hands of persons who are 
aware neither of their importance nor the 
means provided for making them available 
for historical purposes,—have, in order to 
facilitate the discovery of such, and to 
direct general attention to the importance 
of preserving and publishing them, trans- 
mitted a copy of their prospectus to every 
literary and scientific institution in the 
kingdom, soliciting co-operation in this 
object ; and requesting that, if any papers 
of the description referred to are in pos- 
session of persons connected with those 
institutions, they (the Council) may re- 
ceive a communication on the subject. A 
recent addition to the Society’s proposed 


works is an example of what may be dis- 
covered in this way. It is announced as 
‘‘Inedited Letters of Queen Elizabeth 
addressed to James VI. of Scotland be- 
tween the years 1581 and 1594.’ The 
originals are in the possession of the Rev. 
Edward Ryder, of Oaksey, Wilts, and 
they will be edited by John Bruce, esq. 
F.S.A. 





WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


The Queen’s Scholars at Westminster, 
previously to Christmas, have been per- 
forming, according to annual custom, (but 
which was intermitted in the previous 
year,) one of the plays of Terence. 

The characters were cast as follows :— 


Micio N. R. Smart. 
Demea . . . H. Vaughan Williams. 
Sannio . J. R. Armitstead. 
4Aischinus . . R.G. H. Somerset. 
Syrus - . H.R. Barker. 
Ctesipho . . R. Burton. 
Sostrato . . H. Clapcott. 
Canthara - W.D. Somerville. 
Geta . - « H.D. Nicholson. 
Hegio . . . F. 4H. Forshall. 
Dromo .. . T.B. Connell. 
MutTEs. 
Tibicina . W. H. Horne. 
Parmeno F. W. Stokes. 


On the 30th Dec. a fourth performance 
was given by command of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, who honoured the per- 
formance with his presence. A tempo- 


rary awning was erected in Little Dean’s- 
yard, under which the illustrious visitor 
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and his suite passed from Mr. Liddell’s 
(the head master’s) house, between two 
rows of almsmen, bearing lights. Upon 
arriving at the Dormitory, the Prince was 
ushered into the seat prepared for his re- 
ception by Mr. Liddell and the Dean, pre- 
ceded by four of the Queen’s Scholars, 
carrying wax candles, and two vergers. 
His Royal Highness was received with 
tumultuous welcome, remaining standing 
while the National Anthem was played, 
The following prologue, written expressly 
for the occasion, was then delivered by 
Mr. Vaughan Williams, the captain of 
the school, 


PROLOGUS IN TERENTII ADELPHOS, 1847. 


Quod vos quotannis has invisitis domos, 
Terentianas et spectatis fabulas, 

Totum favori munerique Regio 

Hoc nunc debetis, debuistis antea. 


Nam ut olim Eliza sceptra tenebat Angliz, 
Tum Abbatiali subter hac Ecclesia, 
Veterum ubi sepulchra Regum nostrorum jacent, 
Florere jussit hancce Regiam Scholam, 
Ut bonis juventus litterisque et artibus 
Institueretur, et inde tanquam ex pulvere 
Proavumque cinere gens exsurgeret nova, 
Et germinaret in scientiz lucrum. 


Preterea id voluit, ut si forte quippiam 
Letioris accidisset, si festivius 
Adesset tempus, atque agendz feriz, 
Pueri Latinas fabulas ediscerent 
Ipsis representandas coram Regibus. 
Nam sic putabat illos cum vocis tonos 
Distinctiores, tum quoque motum corporis 
Decentiorem comparaturos fore.* 


Gaudebat his Eliza nostra (nos enim 
Meritd vocamus nostram, que nostram domum 
Fundavit, auxit, aluit semper maxumé), 
Animi virilis mulier, que quid possiet 
Lingue Latine vis vigorque, callidé 
Sciebat ipsa, neque enim in ingratum solum 
Aschamus semina jecerat scientiz. 


Gaudebat his: et qua illa tam feliciter 
Inaugurarat, alii posthac Principes 
Favore sepius auxiliati sunt suo, 


Quos tu secutus, Princeps illustrissime, 
Hos visitare parietes diguatus es, 
Hospes non hospes, nam tu Saxo ad Saxonas 
Profectus, tanquam ad cives venisti tuos; 
Et te presente tecum una Victoriam 
Videre videmur, cujus munificentia 
+Tam sumus ornati nuper, ut hanc Regiam 
Scholam, 
Que tot tantosque in ejus consilia viros 
Submisit{ res ad ordinandum publicas, 
Nova incrementa mox daturam in Patrie§ 
Populique fructum spes sit, dum juvet Deus. 





* In the words of the Elizabethan statute, the 
plays were to be acted, “‘ Quo juventus .. . tum 
actioni tum pronunciationi decenti melius se 
assuescat,” 

t In allusion to Her Majesty’s munificent do- 
nations towards the late improvements in the 
college. 

} The present Prime Minister, the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, the President of the India 
Board, the Master General of the Ordnance, with 
Her Majesty's Attorney and Solicitor Generals, 
were educated at Westminster. 

§ The old motto of the school was ‘* Dat Deus 
incrementum,” which, within the last century, 
has been altered into ‘Ia patriam populumque.” 
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At te presente, Prineeps, nescio quid tamen 
Subit timoris, nescio quid formidinis, 
Ne nostri Adelphi forsan indigni sient, 
Tuas qui detineant aures: etenim te quidem 
Artis cum veteris tim recentis optimum 
Doctissimumque scimus esse judicem, 
Sin deficiamus, si Menandrej sales 
Ori param apté conveniant Britannico, 
Tu parce nostris, quzsumus, defectibus, 
Nec tam quod agimus quam quod volumus 
imputans 
Pueros collanda pro clementia tua. 


The following are the prologue and 
epilogue written for this year’s perform. 
ance, (the former spoken only on the 16th 
and 20th of December.) 


PROLOGUS, 


Guadére multos, qui nunc audiunt, puto, 
Quod prodit in scenam iterum nostra fabula, 
audemus et nos: anno namque proximo 

Omissa multos terruit—haud injuria, 


Aiunt profecto talibus esse moribus 
Nostram poetam, ut ne quis ejus fabulas 
Nostrum juniorum debeat condiscere— 
Aiunt porro;—sed non opus ’st multas simul 
Rationes accumulare ;—nam, quid queritis ? 
Terentianas hasce fabulas volunt 
Et nunc et semper sceni exterminarer, 


Quid nos ad heec? multa quidem et magna ad- 
ducere 

Poteramus argumenta, cur hee non sient— 
Poteramus:—ut non tempore hoc, non hoc loco 
Rem seriam minus serio tractabimus— 
Sané in preesentia illud unicum volo 
Urgere, quod sit nobis instar omaium, 
Ista omnia negant peene sexcenti viri 
Qui se omnes Westmonasterienses jactitant 
Patribus prognatos Westmonasteriensibus, 
Duces, barones, comites, clerici viri, 
Et laici, omnes certatim id crimen negant— 
Imprimis ille noster archiepiscopus, |} 
Qui nuper non tam mortuus est, quam desiit 
Vivere (tam in morte similis, qua in vita fuit 
Fortuna); nam, dum vixit, usque corpore 
Et mente sanus, rerum copia fruens, 
Multis beatus eximiisque liberis, 
Quodcunque procerum ille sapicatissimus 
Desiderabat hominis in vitatn boni, 
In uno se tenebat; et, quum pene jam 
Annos bene beateque centum vixerat, 
Doloris expers obdormivit leniter— 
Hic ergo, quem nos jure lugemus Patrem, 
(Ah! certé Patrem, tanto amore in nos fui 
Humanitate tanta et benevolentia 
Curabat is quodcunque nostra interfuit !) 
Hic ergo, et illi pane sexcenti viri 
Aiunt has Afri Fabulas egisse se, ; 
Se suosque Patres, nec quidq inde 
Damuique in mores suos derivatum putant, 


Speramus itidem et nos, favore et gratia 
Usos decani, preeclarissimi viri, 
Quem nos honore summo prosequi decet, 
Meritoque grates pro concessa gratia 
Referre, pueros, juvenes, ac seaes simul ; 
(Nam quanto studio et quanta diligentia 
Utatur nostram semper in rempublicam, 
Nemo est, opinor, vestr{im quin resciverit), 
Speramus, inquem, nosmet Atticos sales 
Linguz Latine expressos elegantiis, 
Referre posse, necdum continud improbam 
Vitam moresque consecutoros fore—_ 
Speramus—at vos, 0 Patroni benevoli, 
Si quos hic illic inter agendum cernitis 
Nayos, humana parcite indulgentia, 
Puerilibusque conatibus ignoscite. 








| The late Archbishop Harcourt, 
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EPILOGUS. 


Enter Syrus and Geta. 
[Geta.]—Ergo facta senum communis vita duo- 
rum 
Indole et ingenio et moribus una manet? 
J—Sané eadem: saltem privata haud 
publica. 
(G.}—Quidni? 
Esse duas inter res nihil ipse putem. 
[S.]—Oh ! simplex viridisque ante omnia homun- 
cule! certé 
Dignus es extulerint quem media eva virtm ! 
Sunt adeo diverse—eadem non regula nectit, 
Nec poterunt una stare categoria. 
Que privatus agis, mens conscia judicat acte : 
Si male sint, odit ; si bene facta, probat. 
Sed quod publice agit quisquam loquiturve Senator, 
Longé alia est ratio danda, nec ista palam. 
Ne possis nescire senum quam publica distent 
Principia, exemplum res dabit—ecce adeunt ! 


[Enter Hegio, as “returning officer; also 
Micio and Demea, from opposite sides, with 
their several supporters.] 

Hegio.)—Vos cives audite! peremptus morte 
Senatus 
Nuper in extremo limite succubuit. 

Instaurare novum et civili munere fungi 
Vos hodié leges officiumque jubent, 

Hic duo prodibunt fratres-certare parati 
Sedis utri magno detur honore frui. 

Micio in urbe habitans, et Demea ruris amator, 
Nota diu vobis nomina, amica diu. 

Sit, queso, ambobus facilis data copia fandi, 
Ordine et inceptum perficiatur opus. 


Here Micio comes forward. 
[Micio.]—Civis ego,—urbis amans,—urbana ne- 
gotia tractans,— 
Esse hujus videor dignus honore loci. 
Nam si intellectum spectes et mentis acumen, 
Vis animi urbanis ingeniumyque vigent. 
Cura mihi est studiumque pecunia — vindice 
dignus 
Tempore presenti nodus, opinor, adest,. 
Quzrere quas leges imponat curia, questum 
Ne lava instiget, neu nimis areta premat. 
Rectius argentum per terram currat, an aurum, 
Seu levoire gradu forte papyrus eat. 
Res gravis est fateor, multumque agitata, meisque 
Est ubi doctrinis charta diurna nitet; 


MERCATOR — VERAX — PHILALETHES — CIVIS— 
AMICUS, 
ScruTrator—quos res, tot quoque signa gero. 
“Solvere vorsura” et pregrandia debita quid 
sint, 
Novi equidem expertus, quanta pericla ferant. 
«* Villi emere annona sed cara vendere merces,” 
Utile preceptum qui sapit istud habet. 
Exportare magis, minus importare, soluta 
ge, ego cuncta manu-facta fovere velim. 
Sint demum in toto commercia libera mundo, 
Neu quid mercantum viribus obsit onus. 
His ego principiis fretus (non Muntzior), alter 
Pelides cupidus vincere, prima peto. 
Sollicito urbanus suffragia vestra, polite ! 
( He bows and retires, the constituents applaud.) 
Be Few ut immenso turba favore fremat ? 
[S.]—Scilicet—inque animum venit ista Maronis 
imago 
Scribentis plausum quo Philomela canit. 


[Syrus recites.) 

 Qualis in Italico cantans Philomela theatro 

«* Emissos recipit plausus, quos purus amator 

“ Demirans vocem immensos effudit— at illa 

“* Stat noctem, calcansque trabes mirabile carmen 

 Integrat, et magnis loculos cito questibus im- 
plet. 

[G.]}—Optume, at haud alios audivimus! [S.}— 
Oh ! Geta mirum’st 
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Quanto hunc anteeo calliditate senem! 
Grandia de nummis que non mysteria dixit! 
Res quasi difficilis sive operosa foret ! 
Sunt meditata mihi mea cuncta incommoda, 
auce 
Si deerunt, loculo deficiente, mine. 
Jurisconsulti venit improba epistola primim 
Multa minans. [G.]—Teneo, suppeditare minasg, 
Sic placet. [S]—ut dixi, defertur epistola— 
deinceps 
Actio civilis, mox bona rapta manu 
Pretoris, latebree postremum carceris,—ergo 
Id studeo in proprio sat retinere loco. 
Lucro est, spem preter si quid mihi detur. [G.) 
—at eccam 
Incipit ad populum Demea verba loqui. 


[Demea comes forward } 


Principiis obsto; dixit modo qualia frater, 
Radicalis enim crede mihi error inest, 
Ruri agere insontem vitam parce atque modeste 
Vivere concursu civium et urbe procul; 
Non fumum tenebrasque inter nebulasque No- 
vembris, 
Agminibus densis arcta habitare loca ; 
Sed spatiari inter campos, et sub Jove puro 
Sole frui et Zephyri flatibus—ista probo. 
Pascere oves, crassasque sues qu pinguia tollant 
Premia concursus, instabilesque boves— 
{S.]— Nota vel urbanis sint quedam animalia 
credo ; 
“Dicta quidem vulgo Taurus et Ursa. [G.]-- 
ace. 
[D.}—Protegere internam Cererem, propriisque 
colonis 
Curare ut meritas sic labor addat opes; 
Hec potiora reor ;—longé hac me judice vincunt; 
Hec sequitur morum cum probitate fides. 
“Virtus post nummos” conclamet summus ab 
imo 
Lombard{im vicus prodoceatque suos ; 
Agricolis placido virtus in rure colatur, 
Absit et oh! absit dm tus amor! 
Ruris amatorum suffragia rusticus opto. 


[The same applause as before.} 
tS; Hem tibi! plebs zqué res probat opposita ! 
§S.]—Pulchré herclé hic raris depinxit gaudia— 
tanquam 
Omnia siut illic dulcia! nonne viro 
Est faciundum opus et sudandum? nonne favile 
Pollinis et fumi femina plena coquit? 
Nonne etiam facta est, ut carbo, excocta calore, 
Dum stipulam medio colligit usta die? 
[Hegio.]—Dixistis probe. [S.]—et ut visum ’st 
incertior heret, 
Quilibet elector quam prius hesit—[G.]—ita est. 
[Hegio.]—Hactenus ergo hodie rem, cives, duxi- 
mus—ultra 
Non datur has lites inter utrumque sequi. 
Tempus erit posthac ire in suffragia—preesens 
Officium est paimas tendere, et ire domum. 
Tollite queis placuit mercator Micio palmas, 
Tollite queis placuit Demea fautor agri. 
Demea quot dextras tot Micio habere sinistras 
Cernitur, inque vicem plebs dat utrique manum. 
Hei mihi! quid faciam cum adeo diversa co-« 
herent, 
Non unum poterunt ambo tenere locum. 





(To the audience.} 
Denique si nostros vos qui spectatis Adelphos 
Utcunque insulsis dimicuere modis, 
Si nonnuila tamen fuerit percepta voluptas, 
Quam mos consuetas gignit amorque loci, 
Este precor memores, quanto indulgentia Celsi 
Principis hanc nostram tollat honore domum. 
Auspicio quali quam faustoque omine Alumnis 
Regine consors Regius adfuerit. 
“Vivant Regina et Princeps!” vox una per 
aulam 
Clamitet, et resonet Principem avita domus 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Nov. 1. §. Angell, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. The chairman addressed the meeting 
on the opening of the session, and alluded 
to the improved character and style of 
many new buildings in progress, and to 
the sanitary measures that now so properly 
engage much of the public attention. He 
adverted to the loss which the institute and 
the profession had sustained by the death 
of Mr. George Allan, and likewise to the 
recent death of Mr. L. N. Cottingham. 
Mr. Matthew Digby Wyatt read a paper 
‘¢ On Mosaics as applied to Architectural 
Decoration.’’ He commenced by re- 
marking on the propriety of selecting as 
Gecorative arts those varieties that seem 
most in accordance with the spirit of the 
age; and that each nation and race had 
possessed peculiar arts, invariably harmo- 
nizing with the social condition of the 
people practising them. Mosaic, he ob- 
served, had, throughout the period during 
which it obtained, always strongly evi- 
denced this connexion. It was to be traced 
from its Persian origin, through its Grecian 
development, to its culminating point 
under Roman influence, and found to vary 
pari passu with the alterations in the arti- 
ficial character of society. Introduced in 
the days of Sylla, about thirty-five years 
before Christ, the first purpose to which 
it was applied at Rome was the decoration 
of the Temple of Fortune at Preneste 
(now -Palestrina), where this interesting 
specimen yet exists. Leaving to the ar- 
cheologist the task of following the pro- 
gress of the art historically,* the speaker 
proceeded to divide his paper into, firstly, 
a slight analysis of its conditions and capa- 
bilities ; and secondly, the advantage of 
so studying its peculiarities as to enable 
the architect of the present day to take 
advantage of all those salient points which 
best fit it for modern introduction. The 
practice of Mosaic, he remarked, naturally 
assumed two forms,—the pictorial, or that 
in which the imitation of a picture or 
other existing object was aimed at, and 
the conventional, or that in which archi- 
tectural or geometrical forms only were 
portrayed. In tracing the rapid deve- 
lopment of the former, Mr. Wyatt exa- 
mined generally the scope and nature of 
the subjects represented on the walls and 
vaults, and in the pavements of the baths, 
temples, and dwellings of the Romans ; 
and dwelt especially on the admirable con- 
gruity that usually existed between the 





* This has been already done by Mr. 
Wyatt himself in his memoir read before 
the Archeological Institute in Feb, 1847. 


nature of the idea represented and the 
character of the apartment for the adorn- 
ment of which it was destined. This har- 
mony, fully carried out at Pompeii, was 
recommended for modern imitation. The 
introduction of pictorial representations in 
pavements was generally condemned, as 
both inconsistent and unpleasing. The 
universality of the employment by the 
Romans, and the beautiful architectonic 
effects produced by its use, were strongly 
dwelt on; as well as the probability that 
Constantine, on removing in the year 329 
to Byzantium, took there with him many 
Mosaic workers, by whose efforts the first 
churches built by him were decorated. 
The art becoming traditional in Constan- 
tinople, in transmission changed its cha- 
racter, and the Greek Mosaic started into 
life. The principal peculiarities of this 
variety were enumerated as consisting of 
the universal use of glass to the exclusion 
of any other material in the composition 
of the tesserze of which the pictures were 
formed, and in the universal popularity of 
the gold ground as a field for all figures, 
&c. These Mosaics covered originally 
every portion of the walls and vaults of 
the primitive churches ; and their employ- 
ment was retained more or less universally 
down to as late a period as 1506. Mr. 
Wyatt took occasion to refer to the great 
influence which the early use of Mosaic— 
derived from the Byzantines—among the 
Mohammedan architects may have had in 
determining all the phases of the after- 
development of their style. Returning to 
the progress of Mosaic in Italy, the speaker 
enumerated a series of chronological ex- 
amples of churches, &c.; and continued 
his sketch of the advancement of the art 
pictorially down to the period of the re- 
vival of learning ,—when its peculiar Greek 
character declined, and its place was 
usurped in Tuscany by the modern Flo- 
rentine or marble Mosaic; in Rome, by the 
modern Roman or vermiculated work. 
Should Mosaic be employed in the new 
Houses of Parliament, Mr. Wyatt ex- 
pressed his belief that this last must be the 
modus operandi adopted. The next divi- 
sion of the subject, on the nature, &c. of 
conventional Mosaic, was briefly charac- 
terized as being based on geometrical 
forms ; originally, when variously coloured 
marbles were the materials employed by 
the Romans, on the square and circle,— 
and subsequently, when pavements were 
generally formed by the medieval archi- 
tects of porphyry and serpentine, on com- 
binations of hexagons and triangles. As 
analogous to this variety, the lecturer 
brought forward the Byzantine geometri- 
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cal glass Mosaic, which he described as 
principally made use of for the adornments 
of minor architectural details and church 
furniture, and as constituting a refined 
adjunct to the beautiful decorations of the 
pictorial Mosaic. 

Mr. Wyatt then urged attention to the 
esthetic value of the study of the art of 
Mosaic, demonstrating the practical ad- 
vantage that might be gained from it in 
each department of the fine arts. He 
dwelt more particularly on its capabilities 
as affording the most durable means of 
adding the graces of colour to those of 
form ; on the fact that the Mosaic monu- 
ments still existing afford the best academy 
for the student in polychromatic decora- 
tion; and especially on the value of that 
particular form of design which was en- 
gendered by the material, and would, he 
asserted, if properly treated, harmonize 
alike with severe monumental style and 
with the more graceful ones springing 
from domestic requirements. He con- 
eluded by remarking that through the 
efforts of such manufacturers as Messrs. 
Minton and Mr. Singer excellent material 
could now be provided ; and that patron- 
age only was now wanting to thoroughly 
and entirely resuscitate the art. 





8T. MARY’S CHURCH, DURHAM. 

The Church of St. Mary, in the South 
Bailey, Durham, has undergone extensive 
repairs, and been decorated within and 
without, at much cost, chiefly by private 
subscription. 

The history of this church is not devoid 
of interest. The period of its foundation 
is coeval with the earliest parts of the ca- 
thedral, and goes back to at least the year 
1100. Its founder was a lord of Brance- 
peth, of the name of Bulmer, from whose 
family its advowson passed, by marriage, 
to the Nevilles of Raby, who continued to 
be its patrons till the rebellion of the last 
Earl of Westmoreland, in 1569, when it 
fell into the hands of the Crown, in the 
patronage of which it still remains. Lapse 
of time and want of taste, not altogether 
unaccompanied perhaps by parsimony, 
had reduced it to a very humble state. 
Low ceilings, sash windows, blue tiles, and 
a belfry resembling the ventilator of a 
malt-barn, imparted to it any thing rather 
than a religious character. From the com- 
mencement of the incumbency of the Rev. 
Chancellor Baker, in 1821, steps were gra- 
dually taken for its improvement. The 
present Rector, the Rev. James Raine, was 
instituted in 1828; and from that time no 
opportunity has been lost of doing a little, 
by degrees—the parish co-operating ; till, 
at length, the good work is finished, and 
a proof has been given of what may be ef- 
fected by patient perseverance. We are 


given to understand that the principal 
contributors to this creditable work are 
Durham school-boys—men now widely 
dispersed, who lodged in this little parish 
whilst receiving their education in the 
school of Durham ; and we are further as- 
sured, that no sooner did their old master 
and friend, the Rector, express a wish for 
their assistance than they afforded him 
their hearty and grateful co-operation. 

The whole fabric has been most care- 
fully restored in the Norman style; in 
doing which, it was found necessary almost 
to rebuild the church. But we must di- 
rect the attention of the visitor to the ex- 
ternal and internal ornaments of the door- 
way, faithfully copied from prototypes in 
the gallery of the castle—to the chancel 
arch, decorated at the expense of a pa- 
rishioner—to the corbels—to the belfry, 
and to the roof, the pitch of which has the 
happiest effect. 

The windows, all painted by Mr. Wailes 
of Newcastle, are worthy of the highest 
commendation. That at the east end, over 
the altar-table, contains two groups, the 
Annunciation and the Offering of the 
Magi. It cost 50/. and was the gift of 
Edward Shipperdson, esq. in 1833, the 
year of his shrievalty. On the south side 
of the chancel is an armorial window, pre. 
sented by the late Thomas Bowes, esq. in 
his life-time ; which has, since his decease, 
by the insertion of an inscription in the 
glass, been converted into a memorial of 
the time of his death and the place of his 
burial. The next armorial window, ad- 
vancing westward, was presented by Ro- 
bert Henry Allan, esq. Mayor of Durham, 
during his year of office; and an inscrip- 
tion has lately been inserted in it to 
record his liberality. The small window 
adjoining contains a painting of St. Cuth- 
bert, with his usual accompaniment, the 
head of King Oswald, together with the 
arms of the see of Durham. The windows 
in the nave, on the south, have merely an 
ornamental border of painted glass; but 
the arrangement of their lead and glass is 
admirable, and very worthy of imitation. 

The magnificent window in the west 
end of the church is the gift of the sons 
and daughters of the late much respected 
Mrs. Hopper, of this parish, as a memo- 
rial of their mother, and of their brother, 
Anthony Hopper, Esq. barrister-at-law, 
who is buried with his mother in the 
churchyard, in the same grave. The two 
principal windows on the north side of 
the nave were contributed by Mrs. Black- 
burn. They occupy places in which there 
were no windows before. The smail win- 
dow next adjoining, towards the east, con- 
tains a text of scripture, thus translated, in 
the Book of Psalms :—‘ Lord, I have 
loved the habitations of thy house and the 
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place where thine honour dwelleth ; ” to- 
gether with the armorial bearings of the 
crown of England and the house of Ne- 
ville. The letter “$,”’ which is found so 
frequently repeated in this and the window 
next to be mentioned, is a badge of the 
house of Neville—doubtless fromits having 
received the estate of Brancepeth by mar- 
riage with the heiress of Bertram Bulmer. 
Advancing into the chancel, we find, in 
the first window, Robert Fitz Meldred, 
the husband of the only surviving child of 
the Brancepeth heiress, depicted at length 
in the costume of his day, with the white 
cross of his family upon his surcoat, the 
dun bull of Bulmer above, from a carving 
in stone at Raby, and his shield below, 
carefully copied from his seal. This win- 
dow was presented to the church hy the 
same gentleman to whom the chancel arch 
is indebted for its mouldings. 

The only window which now remains 
to be noticed is that which casts its light 
upon the communion table from the north. 
Here we have at full length a delineation 
of Oswald, King of Northumbria, the in- 
troducer of Christianity into his kingdom, 
with a half-length figure of St. Cuthbert, 
who may be considered as the founder of 
the See of Durham. 

The chancel-screen and the front panels 
of the stallwork are the work of a Durham 
carver in wood, named Cummins, who 
bids fair to revive the fame of his good 
old city, as a nursery of art. A native of 
this city, Master Walter of Durham, was 
employed by King Edward the First to 
execute the paintings on and around the 
tombs of Queen Eleanor at Westminster 
and Blackfriars, in the year 1290; and 
we have seen numerous other proofs that, 
in the days of old, the city of Durham was 
a well-known school of artists. The men 
who have executed the ornamental parts 
of the stone and wood-work of the church 
of which we are writing would have no 
reason to hide their heads if Walter of 
Durham, and the architects of the galilee 
and the nine altars, and the carvers of 
the altar-screen in the cathedral, could 
again appear. 

The finials and ends of the chancel- 
stalls are beautiful in the extreme. The 
Bishop of Durham having, upon visiting 
the church, during the progress of its 
restoration, made an unsolicited and mu- 
nificent gift of 50/. in approbation and 
furtherance of the work, the armorial 
bearings of the see of Durham, and those 
of his lordship, have been carved in the 
stall-work, together with enlarged repre- 
sentations of two clasps and a pilgrim 
token found among the soil in the body of 
the church. Of the clasps, which had pro- 
bably been affixed to shrouds, one is of 
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copper, gilt, set with pearls, and the other 
of pure silver, of the most beautiful work- 
manship, with the inscription, IESVS 
NAZARENVS REX, on its rim. The 
latter is of the period of King Edward the 
First. In the niches’ reredos, which is 
old, have been inserted figures of the Four 
Evangelists, and of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
with good effect. We have no room for 
a full account of the historical embellish- 
ments which meet the eye in the church ; 
but we may mention the pains taken to 
hand down to memory the founder of the 
fabric and his descendants, in their arms, 
crests, badges, and cognizances. The fa- 
milies of Bulmer and Neville seem here to 
live again in roof, window, and pavement. 
The font, which is new, and in the finest 
Norman style, is unequalled for ot 
of design and execution. It is the wor 

of Mr. White, of Vauxhall Road, London. 

We must not omit to mention that the 
architect of this perfect model of a church 
was Mr. George Pickering, of Durham, 
and that Mr. Salvin most kindly rendered 
him much valuable assistance. It is an- 
nounced that the sermon preached upon 
the re-opening of the church, by the Rev. 
George Townsend, canon of Durham, will 
be printed ; and that there will be pre- 
fixed to it a complete history of the fabric 
from its foundation to the present time, 
with engravings. 

CHRISTCHURCH, HAMPSHIRE. 

The anticipated removal of the Rood 
Screen in this beautiful church has caused 
the Committee of the Archeological In- 
stitute to publish the following reasons for 
its preservation :—1. Because the amount 
of space of nave and transept left to the 
congregation is more than sufficient at 
present; and the removal of the rood 
screen, and the conversion of the nave and 
choir into one large auditorium would be 
practically inconvenient, inasmuch as the 
clergyman, who is now imperfectly heard, 
would be wholly inaudible to many of the 
congregation. 2. Because the church 
shows the most perfect arrangement of a 
conventual building extant, being com- 
plete in its nave, aile, transepts, chancel, 
Ladye chapel, sacristy, chantry, chapels, 
and reredos, which remain undisturbed in 
their ancient proportions; further, that 
the rood screen exhibits, even in its shat- 
tered state, the remains of certainly the 
most beautiful rood screen of the time of 
Edward III. in this country ; its double 
tier of niches being chaste in design, and 
of a bold and masterly execution. 3. 
That the removal of this screen must ne- 
cessarily disturb the stalls of the choir, 
with the peculiar arrangement of seats 
for prior, sub-prior, and the brethren, 
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besides rendering too conspicuous the 
unequal widths of the nave and choir, the 
awkwardness of which is at present skil- 
fully concealed and overcome by the posi- 
tion of the screen which now separates the 
nave and the chancel. 4. That the con- 
version of so large a measure of the build- 
ing into one area was never contemplated 
by the builders of the church; that the 
stalls, the high altar screen, with its un- 
rivalled genealogical representation of 


Jesse, and the Salisbury chantry are objects 
seen to the best advantage from a mode- 
rate distance; that their effect is the best 
when the choir is entered from the door 
of the rood screen; if viewed from the 
west end, their details would be altogether 
confused and lost. The Earl of Malmes- 
bury, the Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, has replied to these reasons seria- 
tim, but announces a determination to 
adhere to the plan proposed. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Dec. 2. Thomas Stapleton, esq. V.P. 

It was announced that Thomas Amyot, 
esq. (late Treasurer of the Society,) had 
been appointed one of the Vice-Presidents, 
in the room of Mr. Hamilton, resigned. 

The Chevalier Bunsen was elected an 
honorary member. 

Sir Charles Young, Garter, F.S.A., exhi- 
bited the Seal of the Free Grammar-school 
of Queen Elizabeth at Ashbourne, in the 
county of Derby, founded by letters pa- 
tent dated 15th of July, 1585. An en- 
graving of this seal will be found in Car- 
lisle’s Endowed Grammar Schools. It is 
the property of Mr. Thatcher, who pur- 
chased it. 

William Devonshire Saull, esq. F.S.A. 
exhibited a sculptured female head, sur- 
rounded by a rose-fillet, apparently of the 
thirteenth century, found upon the spot 
where the house of the Friars Eremites of 
St. Augustine formerly stood in the city 
of York. 

The reading was then pursued of Mr. 
Stapleton’s Memoir of the Life of Richard 
de Emeldon, mentioned in our last Report 
(Dec. p. 622.) 

Dec. 9. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

John Gough Nichols, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited to the Society an ivory diptych, or 
tabernacle, of very beautiful workmanship, 
now belonging to a lady resident in Lon- 
don. The two leaves of which it consists 
measure each seven inches and “a half in 
height, by three inches in width, and are 
united by silver hinges. The carvings 
are in high and bold relief, and are divided 
into four compartments, although their 
subjects are more than four in number. 
Among them are elaborate representations 
of the Annunciation, of the meeting of 
Mary and Elizabeth, of the Virgin carry- 
ing the infant Saviour, of the Virgin and 
St. Joseph, of the visit of Mary Magdalen 
and the Apostles to the Sepulchre, and of 
the Crucifixion. The upper subject of 
the second leaf is more difficult of expla- 
nation. It is divided by a trefoil arch, on 
the or of which is seated a male fi- 
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gure, his breast partially exposed, but 
with a robe covering his left shoulder and 
arm. His right hand is extended forward, 
and his left raised and expanded, as if re- 
ceiving the instruments of the Passion, 
which are presented by the two figures 
standing on either hand. The age as- 
signed to this diptych was the middle of 
the fourteenth century. 

Mr. J. G. Nichols accompanied this 
curious relic with the exhibition of an- 
other ivory carving, belonging to his fa- 
ther, John Bowyer Nichols, esq. F.S.A., 
representing in larger size a subject con- 
jectured to be what was of old called “ The 
Coronation of our Lady.’’ In an ancient 
inventory of the Church of Salisbury oc- 
curs this passage, ‘‘Item. One taber- 
nacle of ivory, with two leaves, gemmels, 
and locks of silver, containing the Coro- 
nation of our Lady.”’ 

The Secretary then proceeded to the 
further reading of ‘‘ Details of the Life of 
Richard de Emeldon.’’ 

Dec. 16. Viscount Mahon, President. 

The concluding portion of Mr. Staple- 
ton’s paper was read. This long memoir 
pursues the history of Richard de Emel- 
don, and his family, through all the avail- 
able sources of information. The name 
was derived from Emildon now Embleton, 
in Northumberland, and the elder line of 
the family, from Odard having been she- 
riff of that county in the reign of Henry 
the First, retained the surname of Le Vis- 
count. Their estates passed to Simon of 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and after- 
wards to the Duchy of Lancaster. The 
junior line, bearing the name of Emeldon, 
was a family of foremost importance in 
the town of Newcastle, where they were 
much employed by the crown, and conse- 
quently very frequently occur in the pub- 
lic records. The memoir also contained 
an identification and several notices of the 
alien priory of nuns called Guisnes, situ- 
ated on the banks of the Coquet, in North- 
umberland, and omitted in the Monasti- 
con; and concluded with a statement of 
the proceedings which ensued on the death 
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of Richard de Emeldon, in 1333, and the 
foundation of a chantry for the repose of 
his soul, in the church of St. Nicholas, 
Dunbar, which was placed under the pa- 
tronage of the mayor of Newcastle, assisted 
by the council and assent of the guild of 
the Blessed Trinity in that town. 

Mr. Akerman communicated to the So- 
ciety a letter which he had received from 
Richard Falkner, esq. dated Devizes, 25th 
of September, 1847, descriptive of a group 
of tumuli on Berkhampton Down, situated 
in the triangle made by the old road from 
Bath approaching the present turnpike 
road from Devizes to Marlborough, Wans- 
dyke forming the base. They are sur- 
rounded by a fosse of a very unusual 
shape, 20 feet across and 3 in depth, and 
the ground covered by them is 80 yards 
in length and 47 yards broad in the 
widest part. The tumulus at the S. E. end 
of the inclosure is the largest, the diame- 
ter of the base being 63 feet, and its height 
10 feet. The one at the other end is not 
so high, but, as it slopes into the fosse, 
its base is not many feet less. Between 
them is a Barrow of much smaller dimen- 
sions, and the three are connected toge- 
ther by slight bands of earth, with a fosse 
on each side, running a short distance up 
the barrows. Mr. Falkner’s communica- 
tion to Mr. Akerman was illustrated by a 
sketch taken from the south, a ground- 
plan, and some sections. The singular 
arrangement of these mounds, their dif- 
ference in size, and other circumstances, 
lead Mr. Falkner to the conclusion that 
this spot was the resting-place of three 
members of a Celtic family ; and it would 
seem they were persons of distinction, 
whose place of sepulture was in after-times 
visited with ceremony, there being an ap- 
proach to the ground 260 yards in length, 
formed of a vallum and fosse, still quite 
perfect, commanding a fine view of the 
barrows throughout its course. This let- 
ter was accompanied by short notices of 
two other groups of tumuli; one about a 
mile to the east of the triple barrow just 
described, close to the turnpike road; the 
other situated in one of the deep hollows 
of the Chalk Downs, not far from Silbury 
Hill, and remarkable from the length of 
the approaches. 

A second communication from Mr. 
Falkner to Mr. Akerman was read, ac- 
companying a drawing of what has been 
either part of a torques, or one of the coils 
of an armilla, or armlet, found in the au- 
tumn of 1844 on St. Ann’s Hill, near 
Devizes. The material was fine gold, 
weighing rather more than 24 ounces troy. 
In form and character of workmanship it 
strongly resembled one of the gold brace- 
lets found near Egerton Hall, in Cheshire, 

Gent. Mage. Vor. XXIX. 
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in 1831; and which is engraved in the 
27th volume of the Archeologia, p. 401. 

The Secretary then read a notice by 
Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A., on some 
early Latin Stories imitated at a late pe- 
riod by Chaucer and Shakespeare. He 
instanced a fabliau from a manuscript in 
the British Museum, strongly resembling 
Chaucer’s Frere’s Tale, and also an early 
and very curious version of the incident 
of the pound of flesh which forms so im- 
portant a part of the plot of Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice. This story is found 
in a variety of forms, and occurs in the 
literature of the East. Shakespeare is 
generally supposed to have taken it from 
the English version of the Anglo-Latin 
Gesta Romanorum. The version now pro- 
duced by Mr. Wright occurs in a col- 
lection of Latin stories for preachers, in a 
manuscript written in England, early in 
the fourteenth century. 





ANTIQUITIES OF NINEVEH. 

Mr. K. Layard, on his way home from 
the East, having stayed a short while at 
Paris, and shown his portfolio of 270 
drawings to M. Felix Lajard, that gentle- 
man has laid an account of these Archeo- 
logical treasures before the ‘‘ Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres.’’ Since 
then, Mr. Layard has arrived in London, 
and deposited some of his Ninevehn re- 
mains in the British Museum, and ata 
meeting of the Trustees, read a paper on 
the subject, and exhibited his drawings. 
Here, as in Paris, where they had the ad- 
ditional gratification of comparing this 
collection with that of M. Botta, from 
Khorsabad, a deep interest is excited, and 
we look with impatience for the arrange- 
ments of these extraordinary and import- 
ant discoveries in our national establish- 
ment. M. Lajard, it appears, maintains 
a theory that the Nimrud bas-reliefs are 
several centuries more ancient than those 
at Khorsabad ; and that from their re- 
semblance to Persepolitan Symbols, they 
belong to the worship of Mithra (the 
Astarte or Mylitta of other nomencla- 
tures). He dwelt with enthusiastic praise 
on our countryman’s vast and successful 
labours, and on the crowning of an enter- 
prize which had produced this grand re- 
velation of history, religion, customs, cos- 
tume, and, in short, every particular be- 
longing to the Assyrian people and em- 
pire. The extreme lnxuriousness of their 
Asiatic life was manifest in every article 
pertaining to the court of Nineveh—the 
rich dresses, splendid jewels, magnificent 
furniture, and exquisite works of art. 
From these it appeared that the Greeks 
had borrowed much from the elder Assyria. 


OB 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


Gen. Espartero landed at St. Sebastian 
on the 4th Jan. and entered Madrid early 
in the morning of the 7th; he was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by the peo- 

le. 
. An ordinance has been issued, extending 
the Act of Amnesty to all such as had 
been condemned under Military jurisdic- 
tion, and who were held worthy of this 
act of grace. 


ITALY. 


On the 23rd Dec. at eight in the morn- 
ing, the Austrians vacated all the posts 
in the city of Ferrara, and withdrew into 
the citadel and the barracks of St. Dome- 
nico and St. Benedetto. Thus the status 
quo in Ferrara is re-established. The Aus- 
trians have entered the two Duchies of 
Parma and Modena. The (late) Duke of 
Lucca succeeds, by virtue of the Treaty 
of Vienna, to the Duchy of Parma, and 
has been invited to take the reins of Go- 
vernment, 

A curious riot occurred in Milan on 
the night of the 3rd Jan. which lasted six 
hours. Among the killed is Manganini, 
an aged councillor of state. 


UNITED STATES. 


The Message of President Polk details 
the negotiations which Mr. Trist was au- 
thorised to open with the Mexican autho- 
rities. They proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the provinces of New Mexico 
and California were to be ceded to the 
United States as an indemnity for the war, 
and that the Rio Grande was to be the 
boundary. By these terms the President 
says he still abides, and, if necessary, to 
carry hostilities still further. He pro- 
poses to organise a territorial government 
in Oregon, and to establish a tribunal, 
with civil jurisdiction, in China, both mea- 
sures being well calculated to extend the 
commerce of the United States in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The President recommends 
the opening of diplomatic relations with 
the Pope, and the appointment of Chargés 
d’Affaires to the republics of Bolivia, 
Guatemala, and Equador. In regard to 
domestic questions, he announces the suc- 
cess of free-trade principles, by stating 
that during the past year the new tariff of 
moderate duties, although only a year in 


operation, has produced 8,500,000 dollars 
more than the same branch of revenue 
had produced in the year preceding ; 
while the value of imports had exceeded 
146,000,000 dollars, and the value of 
domestic produce exported has been 
150,000,000. The Message states that a 
loan of large amount will be necessary to 
carry on the war with Mexico; and it 
suggests that a portion of the loan may 
be raised by a war tax on tea and coffee 
consumed at home, and by the levy of a 
military contribution on Mexico. 


MEXICO. 


Santa Anna having issued a pronuncia- 
mento against the Provisional Government 
at Queretaro, calling upon them to organise 
a force of 50,000 men, for the purpose of 
renewing the war, a pronunciamento in 
his favour had been made by the military 
at Queretaro. He left Tehuacan on the 
22nd of Nov, and assumed the command 
of the army at Oajaca. He says that he 
was deprived of the command by Pena y 
Pena, in order that the latter might find 
no obstacle in making peace with the 
Americans. He avows his determination 
to oppose any negotiation for peace with 
the American forces occupying any por- 
tion of the Mexican territory. He was 
said to be at the head of a force of 16,000 
men of all arms. 

The American army was divided as fol- 
lows :—6,000 men in Mexico, under the 
command of Gen. Scott, wounded and 
sick not included ; 3,000 in Puebla, under 
the command of Gen. Lane and Colonel 
Child ; 800 in Perote ; 4,000 in Jalapa 
and encamped at Sedona, under the com- 
mand of Generals Cushing and Marshall ; 
1,200 in Puente Nacional; 5,000 went up 
to Mexico with Col. Butler, and the train 
under Col. Johnson; 1,000 in Vera Cruz 
and Ulloa. 


ALGERIA, 


Abd-el- Kader has at length surrendered 
to the French. His last was, perhaps, 
the most brilliant of all his achievements. 
With a handful of faithful and devoted 
adherents, he in the night of the 11th and 
12th Dec. attacked the Moorish camps, 
and routed the immense army they con- 
tained, but, overpowered by numbers, and 
hemmed in on all sides by hourly increas- 
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ing masses of Moors, he was gradually 
pushed back on the frontier of Algeria. 
The weather had been frightful, which im- 
peded military operations. On the 21st 
of December the fords of the Moulouia 
became practicable, and the baggage and 
the families of his brave companions pro- 
ceeded towards the plain of Triffa, the 
resolve of Abd-el-Kader having been to 
see them in safety in fhe French terri- 
tory, and then cut his way through the 
Moors with such of his adherents as should 
dare to follow him, ‘ He threw himself 
into the country of the Beni-Snassur,”’ 
says the Duke d'Aumale, ‘‘ and sought 
to again take road to the south, which 
the Emperor of Morocco had left free ; 
but, surrounded on that side by our ca- 
valry, he trusted to the generosity of 
France, and surrendered, on condition of 
being sent to St. Jean d’Acre or Alex- 
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andria.” He has since arrived at Toulon. 
4000 men of the army of Algeria are to 
return to France. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The Caffre chief, Sandilla, with 80 of 
his principal followers, has surrendered, 
with the sole condition that his life should 
be spared ; and as this bold and scheming 
man has been the chief cause of the war, 
there appears to be every prospect of the 
early conclusion of peace. It was inferred 
that the policy of Sir Peregrine Maitland 
would be carried out, viz., to distribute 
the conquered territory into small tracts 
or townships, to appoint officers, erect 
forts, and form garrisons in various parts, 
so as gradually to introduce the advan- 
tages of civilised government among the 
natives, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Health of the Metropolis.—The im- 
provement in the public health during the 
week which closed the year 1847, after a 
season unusually fatal, was not equal to the 
expectation, which we so willingly enter- 
tained at the close of our article on this 
subject in our Jan. number. There were 
registered in the week ending Jan. 1, 
1,599 deaths, showing an increase above 
the preceding week of 352, and an excess 
on the average of 553. It must be ob- 
served, however, that in the mortality from 
epidemic influenza, properly so called, 
there was a decrease of 15, the deaths 
from this cause being 127, while in the 
previous week they were 142. During 
this week typhus caused 74 deaths; in the 
previous week 83. The diseases to whose 
increased activity the mortality is princi- 
pally ascribed are measles, phthisis, and 
inflammation of the lungs and air passages. 
This is partly accounted for by the great 
fall of temperature which occurred on the 
29th December, the thermometer on that 
day having fallen to 26°; whereas on the 
previous day it had been as high as 33°. 

For the week ending Jan. 8, the deaths 
diminished to 1,364, being 235 less than 
the preceding week ; but still showing an 
excess over the average of 257. This 
excess was principally due to influenza, 
typhus, scarlet fever, and measles. To the 
influenza, though this disease is steadily 
declining, 102 deaths were ascribed during 
this week. We regret to add, that no 
fewer than five deaths have been reported 
as arising from want and misery, all chil- 


dren of five years and under. The un- 
usual prevalence of fever in the metropo- 
lis is shown by the fact that during the 
last thirteen weeks it has been fatal to 
1,208 persons, whereas in the early part 
of last year, and generally in former years, 
only about one-third of this number died 
during the same length of time. 

For the week ending Jan. 15 the num- 
ber of deaths registered has been 1,457, 
being an increase over the preceding week 
of 94, or 350 more than the average. In- 
constant temperature and unwholesome 
damps, the hostile influences of the at- 
mosphere, combine with circumstances 
more subject to human control, to pre- 
vent the improvement so much to be de- 
sired. Out of the total number of deaths 
more than one-fourth are caused by diseases 
of the epidemic class, principally small- 
pox, measles, scarlet fever, typhus, and 
influenza. Exactly the same number are 
ascribed to influenza as in the previous 
week, namely 102. Bronchitis and pneu- 
monia number 283, exceeding the average 
by 122. The deaths of two aged persons 
are ascribed to privation. 

The Report for the week ending Jan. 22 
shows that a rate of mortality which con- 
siderably exceeds the average continues to 
prevail. The deaths registered amount to 
1,401, being a slight decrease compared 
with the preceding, but exceeding the winter. 
average by 294. Influenza continues to 
decline ; instead of 374, enumerated under 
this specific disease seven weeks ago (when 
the mortality from all other maladies was 
exceedingly aggravated by the same cause) 
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the deaths in this week were only 89. It 
is worthy of remark, that during the last 
nine weeks the deaths in each return have 
exceeded the births of the same return, 
with the exception of a single week; and 
in the whole period the deaths are ina 
majority of 3,661, a depopulating process 
which, it is probable, already involves the 
loss of considerably more than a third of 
the natural increase of the year. 


YORKSHIRE. 


An act of the last session having trans- 
ferred all ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
authority, save only in causes and matters 
testamentary, or relating to the adminis- 
tration of the personal estate of intestates, 
within the diocese of Ripon, from the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
Chester to the Bishop of Ripon, the 
latter has appointed the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Headlam to be Chancellor of 
his diocese. His lordship has also di- 
rected that the ecclesiastical business 
of the diocese shall, for the present, 
be transacted at Richmond, where there 
is an established Consistory Court, with 
its officers, already in existence. The act 
came into operation on Monday, the Ist 
Nov., and on Thursday, the 28th Oct., 
the newly-appointed Chancellor held a 
court at Richmond, for the appointment 
and swearing in of surrogates and other 
necessary officers, and promulged rules 
for the regulation of the court. 

Oct. 27. The Lord Bishop of Bangor, 
assisted by the Dean of Ripon, conse- 
crated the new church of St. Paul’s at 
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Hull, erected on land near the Beverley 
road, given by Mr. Liddell. The Rev. 
Kemp Bailey is appointed the Incumbent. 
The style of the building is early-English, 
with lancet windows. 

Nov. 3. The Bishop of Ripon conse- 
crated a handsome little church at Man- 
stone, a colliery district, in the parish of 
Barwick-in-Elmet, erected at the expense 
of the Rev. W. H. Bathurst, M.A., the 
Rector. The edffice, which is in the 
early-English style, is capable of con- 
taining from 200 to 300 persons. It was 
erected upon a piece of land given by E. 
Wand, esq. of Chester Court, Selby, and 
Manstone, who also gave the requisite 
land for the churchyard, parsonage-house, 
and garden.—The next day the Bishop of 
Ripon consecrated a new church at Wyke, 
near Bradford, dedicated to Saint Mary. 
It is built in the peinted or early- English 
style, and will accommodate a congrega- 
tion of about 700, all the seats being free. 
The site of this church and the parsonage- 
house was given by Miss Richardson 
Currer. The church has been erected by 
public subscription and by grants from 
the Ripon Diocesan and other church 
building societies. 


WALES. 


Sept. 13. The Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph consecrated the ‘new church at 
Newtown. The morning service was read 
by the Rev. J. Edwards, A.M., Rector, 
and the sermon was preached by the 
Bishop, after which a collection was made, 
which amounted to upwards of 26/7. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 27. Royal Marines, Col. Second Com- 
mandant J. M‘Callum to be Colonel Com- 
mandant ; Lieut.-Col. W. Powell to be Colonel 
Second Commandant,; brevet Major G. B. 
Bury to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Vice-Adm. George 
Barker to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear- 
Adm. Henry Gordon to be Vice-Adm. of the 
Blue; Capt. M. H. Dixon to be Rear-Adm. of 
the Blue. 

Dec. 28, The brothers and sister of George- 
John Earl of Lanesborough, to enjoy the same 
precedency as if their father had succeeded to 
that dignity.—William Wright Worthington, 
of Flixton-house, co. Lanc. esq. (in compli- 
ance with the will of Ralph Wright, esq. of 
that place), to take the name of Wright after 
Worthington, and quarter the arms. 

Dec. 30. Gen. Sir Colin Halkett, to be G.C.B. 
-—-35th Foot, brevet Major J. H. O. Moore to 
be Major.—68th Foot, Major R. W. Huey to be 
Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major R. L. Phipps to be 
Major.—Unattached, Major R. Cole, from 48th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. ; brevet Major P. M‘Kie, 
from 3d Foot, to be Major.—Brevet, Captain 


E. Kingsley, of the 3d Foot, to be Major and 
Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

Dec. 31. Anne, wife of Capt. Manaton Pipon, 
and only sister to Lord Rodney, to enjoy the 
same precedency as if her father had succeeded 
to that dignity. 

Jan. 1. Royal Artillery, brevet Major R. W. 
Story to be Lieut.-Col. 

Jan. 3. Rear-Adm. Hon. F. W. Aylmer, C.B. 
to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue.; Capt. Hon. 
A. Jones to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue.— 
John Thomson Gordon, esq. Advocate, to be 
Sheriff of the shire of Edinburgh. 

Jan. 4. Royal Marines, Lieut.-Col. A. H. 
Gordon to be Colunel Second Commandant ; 
brevet Major J. I. Willes to be Lieut.-Col.— 
Philip Hardwick, esq. architect (together 
with the Official Referees of Metropolitan 
Buildings), to be Examiner of District Sur- 
veyors. 

_ Jan. 6, Dr. John Scott to be one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Physicians in Ordinary in Scotland. 

Jan. 7. Capt. P. J. Douglas to be Rear-Adm. 
of the Blue. 

Jan. 8. Vice-Adm. Sir C. Adam, K.C.B. to 
be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. R. Tho- 
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mas to be Vice-Adm. of the Blue; Capt. B. 
Reynolds, C. B. to be Rear-Adm. of the Blue. 

‘an.10. Archibald Davidson, esq. Advocate, 
to be Sheriff of the shire of Aberdeen.—John 
Cowan, esq. Advocate, to be Sheriff of the 
shire of Kincardine. 

Jan. 14. Unattached, brevet Lieut.-Col. J.C. 
Smith, from Major half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, without purchase ; brevet Major L. F. 
Jones, from 96th Foot, to be Major. 

Jan. 21. Walter Charles Metcalfe Plowden, 
esq. to be Her Majesty’s Consul in Abyssinia. 
—3ist Foot, Capt. G. F. White to be Major. — 
Commissariat, Deputy Commissary-gen. F. E. 
Knowles to be Commissary-general. 

Jan. 22. Royal Engineers, brevet Major J. E. 
Portlock, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


To be Captains, — Commanders W. Clark 
1840), T. L. Gooch (1842), and G. A. Halsted, 
rom the Coast Guard. 

To be Commanders,—Lieutenants J. Barnes 
(1813), J. B. Dickson (1839), H. D. gers 
(1837), W. Rowlatt (1838), and H. Caldwell 
(1841), Lieut. T. E. L. Moore (1843), of the Plo- 
ver, and to proceed in that vessel round Cape 
Horn, and to Behring’s Straits, in quest of Sir 
John Franklin’s expedition ; Lieutenants W.G. 
Mansfield (1845, late of the Waterwitch), J. R. 
Woodriff (1811), C. H. Baker (1827), and H. 
Leworthy (1816), all of the Coast Guard. 

Appointments.—Vice-Adm. the Earl of Dun- 
donald, G.C.B., to the command-in-chief of the 
squadron on the West India and North Ame- 
rican station, to hoist his flag in the Wellesley, 
72.—Rear-Adm. the Hon. D. H. Mackay, to be 
Commander-in-chief at Cork.—Captains L. T. 
Jones, to the Penelope; J. N. Nott, to the 
Ocean; W. A. Herringham, to the Havannah. 
—Commanders E. Collier, to the Ocean; C. F. 
Schomberg, to the Wellesley. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Calne—Earl of Shelburne (re-elected). 
Sunderland—Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart. 
Wells—Wm. Goodenough Hayter, esq. (re-el.) 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. E. A. Ommaney, to be Preb. of Wells. 

Rev. J. T. Pigot, to be Precentor of Rochester 
Cathedral. 

Rev. E. H. Browne, to be an Hon. Canon of 
St. David’s. 

Rev. W. Abbey, Salton V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Browne, Barming R. Kent. 

Rey. J. Campion, East Acklam V. Yorkshire. 

~~, T. J. Clark, Mareham-on-the-Hill P.C. 

inc. 

Rey. C. R. Clifton, North Aston V. Oxf. 

Rev. R. Davies, Llanllwny V. Carmarthensh. 

Rev. T. C. Dixon, Heywood, Westbury P.C. 


Wilts. 

Rev. P. A. Dodson, Haugh, Alford P.C. Linc. 

Rev. H. P. Dunster, Woodbastwick V. with 
Pauxworth R. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. F. Edwards, Gileston R. Glamorgansh. 

Rey. J. Enoch, Whitechurch R. Pembrokesh. 

Rev. H. R. Fortescue, St. Michael the Arch- 
angel Ottery P.C. Devon. b 

Rev. C. H. Gaye, St. Matthew R. Ipswich. 

Rev. C. Gidbs, Coates R. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. W. L. Girardot, Hinton Charterhouse 
P.C. nr. Bath. 

Rev. G. Head, Aston Somerville R. Glouc. — 

Rev. T. F. Hill, District Church of St. Philip 
and St. James, Escot P.C. Devon. 

Rev. T. G. P. Hough, Ham P.C. Surrey. 

Rev. T. W. Johnes, Pennington V. Lancashire. 

Rev. G. H. Johnstone, Sutton St. Nicholas R. 
Herefordshire, 
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Rey. E. J. Jones, Shire Newton R. Monm. 
= ae Lianarmon Dyffrynceirog R. 
nbigh. 
Rev. E. Jones, St. Matthias P.C. Liverpool. 
Rev. J. M. Lewis, Brockhampton P.C. Heref. 
Rev. M. Lewis, Christ Church, Blackfriars 
P.C. London. 
Rev. W. Lewis, Llanvihangel Glyn Myofyr R. 
Denbigh. 
Rey. J. Masters, Welch Hampton P.C., Salop. 
Rev.F.H.Maude, Trinity Church P.C. —_— 
Rev. J. Meredith, Abergele V. Denbigh. 
Rey. E. R. H. G. Palmer, Greetham R. Linc. 
Rev. E. F. Parsons, Lower Whitley, Northwich 
P. C. Ches. 
Rev. G. J. M. Paterson, Broome and Oakley 
R. R. Suff. 
Rev. E. Pigot, St. Thomas, in Ashton-in-Ma- 
kerfield V. Chesh. 
Rev. W. Randall, New District of All Saints 
P. C. Leeds. 
Rev. H. Rendall, Trinity Church Stepney P.C. 
Middlesex. 
Rey. H. T. Shelton, Rodborne Cherry V. Wilts. 
Rey. W. H. Skrine, Charlton V. Wilts. 
Rev. T. F. Stooks, St. Luke’s, Berwick-st, P.C. 
London. 
Rev. C. Vansittart, Shottesbrook with White 
Waltham V. Berks. 
Rev. C. Ward, Wadworth V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. W. C. Ward, Honingham and East Tud- 
denham V. Norfolk. 
Rey. R. P. Warren, St. James’s Tregoney R. 
and V. of Cuby, Cornwall. 
Rev. T. R. White, Stanmore R. Middx. 
Rev. W. Williams, Whitgift P. C. Yorksh. 
Rev. E. H. Woodfall, St. Margaret R. Canterb. 
~ + ~-epamaataa Stokesley-with-Herringby 
. Norf. 





CHAPLAINS. 

The Ven. C. Musgrave, D.D., Rev. T. Robin- 
son, D.D., Rev. J. Romilly, Rev. T. Croft, 
M.A., and Rev. W. H. Dixon, to the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

Rev. W. Ackworth, M.A. to the Earl of Lanes- 
— 

Rev. J. B. Wright, to the Earl of Yarborough. 





Crvi_ PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. S. Andrew, to be Principal of the Ord- 
nance School, Charlton. 

Rev. H. Beattie, to be Vice-Principal of the 
Westminster Training School. 

Rev. J. M. Barton, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School at Chip ing Camden.Glouc. 

Rev. S. Doria, to be He aster of Wigan 
Grammar School, Lanc. 

Thomas Quested Finnis, esq. elected Alderman 
of Tower Ward. 

James Syme, esq. (Regius Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh) to 
be Professor of Clinical Surgery in the Uni- 
versity of London. 

Herman Merivale, esq. to be Under Secretary 
4 State at the Colonial Office, vice Mr. Ste- 
phen. 

T. How, esq. (Inspector-gen. of Customs) to 
be Surveyor-gen. Rob. Chapman, esq. (land- 
ing surveyor at London) to be Inspector-gen. 
Mr. Rolls (senior Landing-waiter) to be 
Landing-surveyor for London. Mr. St.John 
(Landing-surveyor at London) to be an ad- 
ditional Inspector for Liverpool. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec. 4. At Cottesbrooke Park, Mrs. Lang- 
ham, a dau.—10. At Twickenham House, the 
wife of Theodore Davis, esq. a son.——15, At 
Kelly, Devon, the wife of Arthur Kelly, esq. a 
dau,——-At Hingham, Lady Elinor Wodehouse, 
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ason.—17. At Greywell Hill, Lady Dorches- 
ter, a dau.— 24. At Spennel’s, near Kidder- 
minster, the wifeof Capt. Henry Carey Elwes, 
late 12th t. a son.— At Somersal, Her- 
bert, the wife of W. Fitzherbert, esq. a son. 
——25. At Arrowe Hall, Cheshire, the wife of 
J.R. Shaw, esq. a dau.—26. At Hareston 
House, Devon, the wife of T. W. Parratt, esq. 
a son and heir.—In Chester-sq. the wife of 
Henry Ley, esq. a son.——27. The wife of W. 
a dau.— In Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. the wife of 
L. Gwynne, esq. of Lampeter House, Pembr. 
Wm. Strahan, esq. a son. ——In Barnsbury- 
sq. Islington, the wife of the Rev. J.G. Heisch, 
a son.—tThe Countess of Arundel and Surrey, 
a son and heir (Lord Fitz Alan). ——28. At Rat- 
land-gate, the wife of Fred. Pratt Barlow, 
jun. esq. a son.——29. At Dublin, the wife of 
Capt. John Hely Hutchinson, a son.——30. At 
Nottingdon House, Dorset, the wife of Chas. 
W. Gordon, esq. of Oak Leaze, Glouc., a son. 
—31. In Eaton-sq. the wife of George Corn- 
wall Legh, esq. a son and heir. 

Late At Pau, Lady Kilmaine, a dau.—— 
At Stanford Court, Worc. Lady Winnington, a 
son and heir.—~At Leamington, the Hon. 
Mrs. H. D. Ward, a dau.——In Upper Harley- 
st., the Hon. Mrs. Francis Grimston, a son. 
—At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. C. G. Scott, 
a son.—-At Leamington, the wife of Kevill 
Davies, esq. Croft Castle, Herefordshire, a son 
and heir. , 

Jan.2. At Lyme Regis, Dorset, the wife of 
Capt. Edw. S. Capel, a dau.——3. In Eaton-sq. 
the wife of the Rev. R. Ward, a son.——5. At 
the Prebendal House, Aylesbury, Mrs. Acton 
Tindal, a son.——6. In Grosvenor-st. the Lady 
Mary Hood, a son.——At Sherbourne, the wife 
of Henry William Dashwood, esq. a dau.—— 
——At Southampton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Malet, a dau.——7. In Montagu-sq. the wife of 
James Clay, esq. M.P. a son.——At West Ty- 
therly, Hants, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
John T. Pelham, a son.-——8. At Oran, York- 
shire, the wife of the Hon. J. C. Dundas, a 
dau.——The wife of William Longman, esq. of 
Hyde Park-sq. a dau.——10. At Eltham, Kent, 
the wife of G. Buchanan Wollaston, esq. a son. 
——In Russell-sq. the wife of J. Russell, esq. 
Q. C. a dau.——12. At Kiddington, the wife of 
Mortimer Ricardo, esq. a son.——At Denston 
Hall, Suffolk, Lady Keane, a dau.——15. At 
Notting-hill, the wife of C. J. Plumptre, esq. 
a dau.— 16. At Dittisham, Lady Henry Kerr, 
a dau-——20. In Bryanstone-sq. the wife of 
Edw. Dawson, esq. of Whatton Hall, Leic. a 
son. 
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July 28. At Paterson, New South Wales 
George Faircloth, esq. of the Bank of Austra- 
lasia, to Maria-Arkley, third dau. of Wm. 
Dunn, esq. of Duninald, Paterson. 

Sept. 13. At Dharwar, Lieut. J. Francis, 5th 
Regt. Bombay Light Inf. and Assistant Super- 
intendent in the Revenue Survey, S. M. C. 
— son of Benjamin Francis, esq. of 

wyford, Norf.), to Georgina-Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late George Frankland, esq. 
Surveyor-Gen. of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Oct.7. At Bareilly, James Lean, esq. Ben- 
gal Civil Service, second son of James Lean, 
esq. of Clifton, to Maria-Burvill, eldest dau. 
of the late Major Holmes, 12th Regt. Bengal 
Infantry. 

27. At Bradford, J. V. Godwin, esq. son of the 
Rev. B. Godwin, D.D. to Rachel-Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. James Acworth, LL.D. 
President of Horton Coll.——At Pagham, W. 
T. W. Wood, esq. of H. M.’s 20th Regt. eldest 
son of Thomas Wood, esq. of Arthingworth, 
to Rosamond-Mary, eldest dau. of Capt. Dixie, 
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R.N. of Aldwick, near Bognor.—~At Bury, 
Lanc. Halsall Segar, _n. of Birkenhead, esq. 
to Catherine-Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
Rev. Henry Crewe Boutflower, Incumbent of 
St. John’s, Bury.—-At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Arthur Crowdy, esq. of Farringdon, Berks, 
to Jane, youngest dau. of the late Matthew 
Mills, esq. of Billesley Hall, near Stratford-on- 
Avon.—At Newport, Devon. Wm. Herbert 
Hole, esq. of Barnstaple, only son of Captain 
William Hole, R.N. of Budleigh Salterton, to 
Harriett Lane, third dau. of Lewis Rooke, esq. 
of Trafalgar House.——At Kingston, near 
Bristol, 7. J. Robinson, of the Royal Ord- 
nance, of Southsea, to Eleanor, relict of the 
Rev. J. Shackleton, and youngest dau. of the 
late Andrew Marben, esq. of Grove House, 
Redlands. 

28. At Veryan, Capt. Henry en, R.A. 
to Charlotte-Louisa, eldest dau. of Jn. Gwat- 
kin, esq. of Parc Behan, Cornwall.—At An- 
nanhill, co. Ayr, Col. Patrick Montgomerie, of 
the Madras Art. C.B.,and A.D.C. to the Queen, 
to W. Henrietta, third dau. of the late James 
Haldane, esq. of Auchans.——At Clist Honi- 
ton, near Exeter, John Monkhouse Bader, esq. 
son of James Baber, esq. of Brighton, to Mary, 
second dau. of Abraham Smith, esq. of Treas- 
beare, Clist Honiton ; and, at the same time 
and place, James Baber, esq. son of James 
Baber, esq. to Elizabeth, third dau. of Abraham 
Smith, esq.——At Ansty, Leic. Wm. Bosworth, 
esq. of Charley Hall, Leic. to Sophia, eldest 
dau. of the late Henry Nugent Bell, esq. of 
Bellevue, co. Fermanagh.—At Ramsgate, 
Comm. W. Boys, R.N. to Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late I. Cowell, esq. St. John’s, Thanet.--— 
At Winchester, Major William Raikes Faber, 
49th Regt. to Mary-Anne, dau. of the Rev. 
Thos. Woodrooffe, A.M. Canon of Winchester 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. M. S. H. 
Lloyd, esq. Major 2nd Regt., to Fliza-Mar- 
garet, fifth dau. of the late Walter Clerk, esq. 
of East Bergholt House, Suffolk.——At Shimp- 
ling, John George Weller Poley, esq. eldest 
son of George Weller Poley, esq. of Boxted 
Hall, Suffolk, to Diana, youngest oy of Thos. 
Hallifax, esy. of Chadacre Hall, Suffoik.—— 
At Shiffnall, Daniel Bennett, esq. of Faringdon 
House, Berks, to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Uvedale Corbett, esq. of Aston Hall. 

_380. At St. Pancras New Church, Thomas 
Francis Kendall, esq. of Margaret-st. Caven- 
dish-sy. to Sarah-Jane, only dau. of Thomas 
Kirk, esq. of Guildford-st.—At Hull, Henry 
Ellison, esq. of Teddington, Middlesex, third 
son of the late Richard Ellison, esq. of Sud- 
brook. Linc. to Ellen, eldest surviving dau. of 
Wm. Wells, esy. of Hull. 

Nov. 1._ At Shrivenham, Berks, James 
Hamiiton Lloyd Anstruther, esq. of Hintle- 
sham Hall, Suffolk, to the Hon. Georgiana 
Christiana Barrington, sister to Viscount Bar- 
rington——At ‘Edinburgh, Capt. F. J. 'T. Hut- 
chinson, to Amelia-Jane, dau. of the late Col. 
Gordon, of Harperfield, Lanarkshire. ——At 
Kilkenny, Anthony Tissington Tatlow, esq. of 
the Inner Temple, London, to Catherine- 
Bridget, relict of Denis Mahony, esq. of Cork, 
and eldest dau. of the late Redmond Reade, 
esq. Treasurer of co. Kilkenny. 

2. At Bedford, Francis Twining, of Parbold, 
Lanc. esq. youngest son of the Rev. Daniel 
Twining, Rector of Stilton, Hunts, to Jane, 
second dau. of Theed Pearse, esq. of Rye-close, 
Bedford.——At Guernsey, the Rev. Hugh 
Stewart, Rector of Kilsioran, co. Wexford, 
and Chancellor of Ferns, to Annie, youngest 
dau. of the late J. A. Meaburn, esq. of West 
Hatch, Essex. 

3. At Buckland, near Dover, the Rev. Chas. 
Driscoll, M.A. Lecturer of St. Mary’s, Strat- 


ford-le- Bow, Middlesex, son of the late S. 
Driscoll, esq. King’s Counsel, of Dublin, to 
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Margaret, only dau. of the late Thomas Grant, 
esq. and niece to the late Right Hon. Sir Wm, 
Grant, Master of the Rolls. ——At Bath, Hear 
L. Tovey, esq. surgeon, son of the late Edwd. 
Tovey, esq. of Dilley-brook House, Wilts, and 
nephew of Lieut,-Gen. Gilbert, C.B. of Tweed 
Villa, Hants, to Anne, only surviving dau. of 
the late William Humphries, esq.—At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Thomas Woodward, 
esq. of Pershore, to Mary, dau. of the late Rev. 
Joseph Higgins, Rector of Eastnor. 

4, At Terrington, Norfolk, Mark Edward 
Currie, esq. of the Bengal Horse Art. second 
son of Sir F. Currie, Bart. to Jane, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. T. T. Upwood,——At Kildysart, 
co, of Clare, Comm. Frederick Lowe, R.N. 
third son of Wm. Lowe, esq. of Montague-st. 
Russell-sq. to Maria-Christina, second dau. 
of the late Major Ross Lewin,——At Coolock 
Church, near Dublin, Daniel Henry Rucker, 
esq. jun, of Clapham Common, Surrey, to 
Mary-Antoinette, eldest dau. of J. D, Williams, 
esq.———At Paris, George, eldest son of the late 
Rev. G. H. L. Gretton, Vicar of Allensmoor 
and Clehanger, Herefordshire, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles Eyre, of 
Lower Park, Dedham, Essex.—At West- 
meston, William Pigott Shuckburgh, esq. of 
Downton, Wilts. to Joanna, youngest dau. of 
the late Vice-Adm. Tomlinson, of Middleton 
House, Westmeston, Sussex.— At Cheshunt, 
Frederick, son of the late George Whitfield, 
of Dulwich, esq. to Letitia-Cromwell, third 
dau. of J. A. Russell, of Cheshunt Park, esq. 
and granddaughter of the late Oliver Crom- 
well, esq. 

5. At All Souls’, Langham-pl. the Rev. John 
Henry Young, of Southwold, Suffolk, to Rosa- 
Louisa, only dau. of George Ridout, esq. of 
Wimpole-st. 

6. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Thomas Syson 
Cundy, esq. to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late John Cort, esq.——At Camberwell, James 
Catherwood, esq. of Charles-sq. to Keturah, 
widow of Robert Young, esq. of Manor House, 
Bromley.——At St. Ann’s Soho, William Clode, 
esq. of her Majesty’s Civil Service, to Cathe- 
rine-Anne, eldest dau. of W. R. Hodges, esq. 
of Millfield-house, Stoke, Surrey, and grand. 
dau. of the late Benjamin Hodges, esq. the 
eminent distiller.——-—At Brighton, H. L. 
Whichelo, esq. of London, to Marianne, fourth 
dau. of the late H. L. Whichelo, esq. of 
Brighton. 

7. At Taunton, John Norris Norman, esq. 
Lieut, R.N. eldest son of the Rev. J. H. Nor- 
man, of Deal, and grandson of the late John 
Norris, esq. M.P. to Sophia Cecilia, third dau. 
of the late Rey. George Woodiey, Incumbent 
of Martindale. 

8. At Bristol, Alfred, youngest son of John 
Carter, esq. ot Clifton, to Amelia-Jane-Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. William Meade, 
40th and 77th Regiments. 

9, At Cheetham, the Rev. John Tayleure 
Pigot, Minor Canon of Rochester, to Hester- 
Sarah, eldest dau. of Major-General Wemyss, 
C.B. of Smedley-hall, near Manchester.—— 
At St. Marylebone, Marcus Keane, esq. of 
Beech Park, co. of Clare, to Louisa-Isabella, 
dau. of Nicholas Westby, esq. of York-gate, 
Regent’s Park. : 

10. At Hove, near Brighton, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Hubbard, Rector of Stondon, Essex, to 
Emily Fanny, dau. of Sir Woodbine Parish, 
K.C.U.——At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Sir Wil- 
liam Payne Gallwey, Bart. to Emily-Ann, dau. 
of Sir bert Frankland Russell, Bart., of 
Thirkleby-park, and Chequers-court.——At 
Dixton, near Monmouth, the Rev. Edward 
Machen, Rector of Mitcheldean, Glouc., to 
Sophia, second dau. of the Rev. Jas. L. Dighton, 
Rector of Dixton. 
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ll. At Wandsworth, John Allin, esq. son of 
William Allin, esq. of Downs-house, East Hen- 
dred, Berks, to Jane-Henrietta, dau. of James 
Henry Greive, esq. of East-hill, Wandsworth, 
At Tettenhall, Staffordshire, Richard 
Cope, esq. of Plymouth Grove, eldest son of 
Richard Cope, esq. of Ardwick-pl. Manches- 
ter, to Anne-Sophia, eldest dau. of Geo. Cope, 
esq. of ‘Tettenhall Lodge, and granddau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Harwood, of Lichfield,——~-At 
Paris, William Downing Bruce, esq. F,S.A. to 
Catharine-Laura, dau. of William Plomer, esq. 
of Wimpole-st, and granddau. of the late Sir 
William Plomer, alderman of London. : 

13. At Meerut, Bengal, William Heberden, 
esq. 27th B. N. I., eldest son of the Rev. W, 
Heberden, of Bookham, Surrey, to Henrietta- 
Maria-Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. P. M. 
Cumming, of Dromod and Prior, county of 
Kerry, lreland. 

15. At All Souls’, Langham-pl. Charles 
Petersdorff, esq. of the Inner Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law, to Mary-Ann, relict of James Mal- 
lock, esq. of Harley-st. 

16. At Twickenham, the Rey. C. B. Auber, 
of Moreton Pinkney, to Zoe Adelaide, only 
dau. of C. H. Barber, esq. Q.C. of Twicken- 
ham,——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Charles 
Plumer Pennington, Lieut. Rifle Brigade, only 
son of G, Pennington, esq. of Cumberland-st. 
to Rosamond-Augusta de Roll, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. F. 8. Lomax.——At Merrion-sq. 
North, Dublin, Francis William Brady, eldest 
son of the Lord Chancellor of lreland, to Emily- 
Elizabeth Kyle, youngest dau. of Samuel, Lord 
Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross,——At Bath, 
Henry, youngest son of the late Henry Pincke 
Lee, esq. of Woolley, near Maidenhead, to 
Elizabeth-Ann, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Francis Ellaby, 

17. At Dover, Charles, son of T. E. Head- 
lam, esq. M.D. of Torquay, to Gertrude-Char- 
lette, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Baldwin, of 

over. 

18. At Welton, Richard Trevor Clarke, esq, 
to Fanny-Maria-Hyde, eldest dau. of Sir Wil- 
liam Pearson, of Hanover-sq.—At Upper 
Chelsea, the Rev. Edward Mayne, of Lakewiew, 
co. Monaghan, to Anna, relict of Henry Os. 
wald Smith, esq. of the 42d Madras N. Inf. and 

randdau. of the late Warden Flood, esq. 

udge of the High Court of Admiralty.——At 
Camborne, Cornwall, the Rev. William Price 
Lewis, jun. of Rosewarne, only son of the Rev. 
William Price Lewis, of New House, Glam, to 
Cecilia-Basset, second dau. of the Rey. Hugh 
Rogers, Rector of Camborne.—-At Eckington, 
William Lloyd Flood, “- of Farmly, co, Kil- 
kenny, to Frances, only dau, of C. E, Hanford, 
esq. of Woollas Hall, Worcestershire. 

20. At South Petherton, Somerset, Sir 
Arthur Chichester, of Youlston, Bart., to on 
eldest dau. of John Nicholetts, esq.——At 
Dublin, Edward, eldest son of the late Edward 
Winckworth, esq. of Cowley Hall, Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, to Theodosia, second dau. of Trevor 
Wheeler, esq. of Ormond . 

23. At Greenwich, Lieut. Henry C. P, ae 
R.M. eldest son of Henry 8. Dyer, esq. R.N, 
of Reading, to Charlotte-Powell, second dau, 
of Capt. Alex. B. Branch, K.H. of Greenwich 
Hospital.——At St. Magnus-the-Martyr, the 
Rev. George Bryant, M.A. Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Sheerness, to Catherine-Sarah, 
eldest dau. of David Alston, esq.——At Clifton, 
Glouc. the Rev. Arundell, Rector of 
Cheriton Fitzpaine, Devon, to Sarah-Peach, 
only dau. of George Kettle, esq. of Stoke Prior, 
——At Southampton, Evan Prichard, esq. of 
Collenun, Glam. to Katharine, relict of Thomag 
Burton Rann, esq. and dau. of the late Richard 
Nicholl, esq. of Greenhill Grove, Herts.—— 
At Mortlake, Charles F. Perkins, esq. of 
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Birtley, Durham, eldest son of Charles Per- 
kins, ~ of Upper Harley-st., to Mary, third 
dau. of Philip Griffith, esq. of Mortlake.—— 
At Clifton, the Rev. William Boule, to Ger- 
trude, fourth dau. of Capt. Claxton, R.N.— 
At Bedford Chapel, Exeter, the Rev. Wm. 
Jackson, M.A. Incumbent of Bedford Chapel, 
and Fellow of Worcester Colle e, Oxford, to 
oe Hatchett, of Belle Vue House, 
Chelsea. 

24. At Teignmouth, John Harrison, esq. 
late of the Grenadier Guards, to Sophia-Brown, 
roars dau. of the late Capt. Lugard, of the 

yal Mil. Asylum, Chelsea. 

At Lewisham, Francis Head Brockman, 
esq. youngest son of the late J. D. Brockman, 
esq. of Beachborough, Kent, to Ellen, relict of 
James Laidlaw, ‘ of Dominica.—At St. 
Gorran, Cornwall, Francis Brooking Cuming, 
esq. of Dartmouth, only son of the late F. B. 
Cuming, esq. of Totnes, to Ellen-Hall, youngest 
dau. of the late W. Richards, esq. of Penryn. 
Lee, Kent, Thomas Henry Craig, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Mary-Charlotte, second 
dau. of the late Col. R. B. Jenkins, Hon. East 
India Company’s Service.——At Phillack, 
Cornwall, Edwin Edmonds, esq. of Hayle, to 
Mary-Tregoning, eldest dau. of Richard 
Nicholls, esq. of Treglisson, Cornwall. 

29. At Kennington, Charles Andrews, of 
Daywell, Salop, and Upper Bedford-pl. esq. to 
Phoebe, second dau. of the late William Vazie 
Simons, —_ 

30. At Hurst, Berks, Miles Manning Beale 
Cooper, of Upton-upon-Severn, Worcestersh. 
esq. son of Dr. Beale Cooper, of Bengeworth, 
to Frances-Hampson, youngest dau. of the 
late T. A. Rudd, of Biggleswade, esq. 

Dec. 1. At the British Embassy, Paris, 
Lord Cochrane, eldest son of the Earl of Dun- 
donald, K.B. to Louisa, dau. of Mr. Mackin- 
non, M.P.—At Kimbolton, G. E. Hannam. 
~* eldest son of George Hannam, esq. D.L. 
of Bromston House, and Alland Grange, Isle 
of Thanet, to Augusta-Henrietta, eldest dau. 
of Capt. Welstead, R.N.—-At Hawkshead, 
Richard Bryan Smith, esq. of Lydiate, near 
Liverpool, to Abigail, dau. of the late W. Gaw- 
thorp, esg. of Sawrey, Windermere.—At 
Hurst, Philip William Godsal, esq. only son 
of Philip Lake Godsal, esq. of Iscoyd Park, 
Flintshire, to Charlotte-Harriet, eldest dau. of 
the late Capt. Garth, R.N. of Haines Hill 

ilts.—— At Beddingham, near Lewes, Alfred 

omas Riley, esq. of Glyndebourne, younger 
son of the late James Riley, esq. of Bermond- 
sey, to Emma, second dau. of George Ellman, 
esq. of Beddingham-court House. 

2. At St. “x Hanover-sq., William 
Vansittart, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, 
to Harriette, eldest dau. of the late Ambrose 
Humphrys, ‘. of Upper Wimpole-st.——At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq., James Loch, esq. 
M.P., to Elizabeth-Mary, widow of Major 
Geo: Macartney Greville, and eldest dau. of 
the late John Pearson, esq. of Tettenhall 
Wood, Staff., Advocate General in Bengal.—— 
At Catherington, Hampsh., Jas. Linwood, esq. 
Barnsbury Park, London, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late George Duke Wyatt, esq. 
Manor House, Chidham, Sussex.——At Sout 
Walsham, the Rev. H. J. Muskett, M.A., only 
son of Henry Muskett, esq. of Clippesby 
House, to Charlotte, second dau. of the late 
William Heath Jary, esq. of Blofield Lodge, 
Norfolk.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Rev. William Arnold Buckland, M.A. Student 
of Christ Church, and Vicar of Ravensthorpe, 
co. Northamp., to Harriet, eldest dau. of Rich. 
Blagden, esq. of Albemarle-st.——At Wick- 
mere, Norfolk, Reginald Henry Nevill, esq. to 


— At 


the Lady Dorothy Fanny Walpole, youngest 
-_" of Orford.——At Speldburst, 


dau. of t 
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Robert Henry Warre, esq. only son of the 
late Thomas Warre, esq. to Gertrude-Anne, 
second dau. of the late Capt. Charles Shaw, 
R.N. and niece of Sir J. K. Shaw, Bart.——At 
Dresden, Saxony, Julius Simon, esq. of Leeds, 
to Henrietta-Margaret, eldest dau. of Ernst 
Wolff, esq. formerly of Leeds.——At_Chelten- 
ham, the Rev. Henry Kemp Richardson, Rec- 
tor of Leire, Leicestershire, to the Hon. Anne, 
widow of the late J. A. Arnold, esq. and dau. 
of the Right Hon. the Baroness Braye. 

8. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the Rev. 
Edmund Day, of Norton, Yorkshire, to Emily- 
Sarah, third dau. of Henry Day, esq. M.D. 
Surgeon R.N., Acton. : 

4. At Downham, Isle of Ely, Cambridgesh., 
William Martin, esq. second son of Henry 
Martin, esq. of Littleport, Isle of Ely, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of George Cooke, esq. of 
Downham.-——-At Marylebone, C. Blackmore, 
esq. to Josepha-Sophia, youngest dau. of the 
late Geo. Wortham, esq. of Fenstanton, Hunts. 

6. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Thomas- 

Norman, son of George W. Harrisson, esq. of 
Sandwich, to Mary-Ann, third dau. of the 
late Israel Thomas, esq. Clapham Rise, Surrey. 
—At St. Michael’s, Pimlico, George Rams- 
den, my R.N. to Maria, youngest dau. of 
Robert Rumball, esq. 
At Newcastle, Staff., Henry Graves, esq. 
of Cookstown, co. Tyrone, M.D. youngest son 
of the late Capt. Thomas Graves, R.N., to 
Mary-Lee, only child of the late Chas. Dyer, 
esq. of Wotton-under-Edge.———At Exeter, 
Richard Holland Bradley, esq. of Greenwich, 
eldest son of Orton Bradley, esq. Eden Place, 
Kirkby Stephen, to Sophia-Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Harding, esq. of Exeter. 
— At Codicote, Herts, Peter-Robert, eldest 
son of Peter Hammond, esq. to Justina-David- 
son, dau. of the late Aineas TT esq.—— 
At Malta, Charles Lyne, esq. R.N., son of 
Charles Lyne, esq. of Old Kent-road, to Ma- 
tilda-Catherine-Victoria, only dau. of the late 
Col. Smyth, of that island.——At Uckfield, 
Mr. Alexander Cheale, jun. to Susanna, only 
surviving dau. of the late Mr. Thomas Lid- 
better, of Buxted. 

9. At Paisley, J. R. G. Pattison, esq. of 
10th Foot, only son of the late Lieut.-Col. A. 
Hope Pattison, K.H. Commander of the 
troops in the Bahamas, to Isabella, eldest dau. 
of William Lowndes, esq. of Arthurlie, N. B. 
——At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Lord George 
Quin, brother to the Marquis of Headfort, 
and brother-in-law of Earl Spencer, to Louisa- 
Mary-Isabella, eldest dau. of the late Sir John 
Ramsden, of Byram Hall, Yorkshire.— At 
Brighton, Henry, son of Charles Coz, esq. of 
Stockwell Park, Surrey, to Frances-Ann-Bell, 
—— dau. of the late Leny Smith, esq. of 

ognor, Sussex.——aAt St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. the Hon. Henry Elliot, second son of the 
Earl of Minto, to Anne, second dau. of Sir E. 
Antrobus, Bart.——At St. Mary’s, Islington, 
Woolnough Gross, esq. second son of the late 
Samuel Chilton Gross, esq. of Alderton, Suff., 
to Anne-Eliza-Maria, only surviving dau. of 
the late John Wythe, esq. of Chandos Lodge, 
Eye, Suffolk.——At Christchurch, St Mary- 
lebone, Charles Timm, esq. M.D. of Bath, to 
Frances-Jane, only surviving dau. of the late 
Cornelius Trufitt, esq. of London.——At Walt- 
hamstow, William Walker Drake, esq. to 
Frances, relict of Thos. Solly, esq. both ot the 
same place.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
John Dunn Gardner, esq. of Lower Grosvenor- 
st., and Chatteris, Cambridgesh., to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Andrew Lawson, esq., of The 
Hall, Boroughbridge.—— At Heavitree, Edw. 
G. Cann, esq. of Heardwyck, Holsworthy, to 
Sibella-Paddon, eldest dau. of the late Jonn 
Fulford, esq. of Plymouth, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue ex-Empress Maria-Louisa. 

Dec. 17. At Parma, after a painful 
illness of nine days’ duration, aged 56, 
Maria-Louisa, Archduchess of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastalla, formerly wife of 
the Emperor Napoleon. 

Of all the dreams of human greatness 
suddenly thrust by the caprice of fortune 
upon a youthful Princess, none certainly 
was ever more gorgeous or surprising than 
that which made Maria-Louisa, then in 
her 19th year, the bride of the great soldier 
of fortune, who seemed to be not only 
the Sovereign paramount of France, but 
the master of continental Europe. 1t was 
in 1810, when the military glories of the 
empire had ripened into all that conquest 
and luxury could bestow. Paris was the 
capital of an European empire. The 
spoils of all nations, save one, were col- 
lected in her halls; the princes of all 
nations, save one, formed the circle of the 
Imperial Court, and within sixteen years 
of that fatal and atrocious day when the 
innocent blood of Marie-Antoinette had 
flowed on the Place de la Revolution, 
amidst the infuriated cries of the French 
populace, another Austrian Archduchess 
passed that spot, hailed by the acclama- 
tions of that same people as the bride of 
Napoleon, and the future mother of a race 
of emperors. A year elapsed, and the heir 
of these great hopes, the child of ambition, 
was born. Every gift of fortune seemed 
to have been bestowed, and, amidst these 
preternatural and extravagant demonstra. 
tions of mighty power and of insatiable 
desires, it was scarcely possible to con- 
ceive that three short years would dissi- 
pate this meteoric vapour, and place the 
darkest lesson of human mutability so close 
to the most daring efforts of human pride. 
The recklessness with which these gifts 
were thrown away was equal to the bold- 
ness by which they had been won. 

The personal share of Maria-Louisa in 
these extraordinary scenes was, indeed, 
that of a passive instrument rather than a 
voluntary agent, and little of the glory or 
the shame of that period attaches to her- 
self. It cannot, however, be forgotten 
that her marriage was the immediate con- 
sequence, if not the cause, of the scan- 
dalous and ungrateful repudiation of Jo- 
sephine, and the Austrian Princess knew 
that the rights and dignities she assumed 
as a wife and an empress were unlawfulle 
plundered from another. Nor will it by 
less remembered that the marriage which 
decked the daughter of Francis in these 
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trappings covered the house from which 
she sprang with humiliation ; that her in- 
auspicious nuptials were preceded by the 
defeat of the land of her birth, and fol- 
lowed by the defeat of that of her adop- 
tion; and that the marriage itself was 
designed to be the link which should rivet 
the policy of Austria to the ascendancy of 
France. These considerations might, in- 
deed, have been disguised from an inex- 
perienced princess, and it would be unjust 
to judge her in prosperity by a very strict 
standard of duty. But in adversity there 
are no disguises ; and, if she had been pos- 
sessedof any feeling ofdignity or generosity, 
the changes which pressed upon her gave 
her ample occasion for the display of higher 
virtues than those which surrounded her 
throne. She seems, on the contrary, never 
to have excited the respect or the com- 
passion of any one in Europe. The Allied 
Sovereigns themselves, on reaching Paris, 
marked their consideration for Josephine 
by their visit to Malmaison; but Maria- 
Louisa sought not even to share the for- 
tunes of her husband in the mild banish- 
ment of Elba. Her son became a hostage 
in the hands of her father, and every tie 
was broken which connected Maria- Louisa 
with the greatness or the misfortunes of 
him who had shared with her his self-won 
throne. A strange insensibility to the 
past, a selfish nature, and an ignoble se- 
cond marriage completed the bathos of 
her unequal life, which ended as if the 
sole purpose for which she had ever existed 
was to dwell at ease in the little Court of 
Parma, and to obey the Italian policy of 
Prince Metternich. Her administration 
of these principalities was of course Aus- 
trian. But she had introduced many of 
the institutions which have proved most 
beneficial in Lombardy, and her subjects 
were at least free from onerous contribu- 
tions to the finances of the empire. 

Of the Empress Maria-Louisa it may 
be said that nothing in her life became her 
like the leaving it, and, with a view to the 
completion of the arrangements recently 
made in certain portions of territory dis- 
tributed among the Italian Princes, the 
demise of the Archduchess of Parma is at 
least opportune. She had lived to be very 
nearly the longest reigning sovereign in 
Europe, for nearly thirty-four years have 
elapsed since she exchanged for the por- 
tion of an archduchess her share in the 
throne of the French empire. The 
treaties of 1815, subsequently explained 
by the treaty of 7 stipulated that, 
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at the death of the Archduchess, the 
Duke of Lucca should abandon his do- 
minions to Tuscany, take possession of 
the duchies of Parma, Placenza, and 
Guastalla, and receive from Tuscany 
Pontremoli and its territory. When the 
Duke of Lucca, in anticipation of the 
inheritance of the Archduchess, recently 
ceded his duchy to Tuscany, in considera- 
tion of a pension of 1,200,000 francs, it 
was agreed that Pontremoli should remain 
attached to Tuscany until the decease of 
the Archduchess of Parma. 

The change of dynasty which now takes 
place is a matter of great interest to Italy, 
because the consolidation of the Italian 
Customs’ League would be much advanced 
by the addition of that rich and important 
territory which lies between the frontiers 
of Piedmont and the Romagna. 

The body of the Archduchess Maria- 
Louisa has been conveyed to Vienna, and 
placed in the imperial vault at the church 
of the Capuchins, by the side of that of 
her son, the Duke de Reichstadt. 

MApDAME ADELAIDE. 

Dec. 31. At the palace of the Tuil- 
leries, i her 71st year, of influenza, Her 
Royal Highness Eugene-Adelaide-Louise, 
Mademoiselle d’ Orleans, sister to the King 
of the French. 

Her Royal Highness was born on the 
23d Aug. 1777. She received from Madame 
de Genlis the utmost care, and was brought 
up according to the ideas of Rousseau, 
then in vogue, relative to education. In 
order not to be disturbed in her functions 
with respect to the two princesses, her 
pupils, Madame de Genlis had withdrawn 
to the convent of Belle-Chaise. A pa- 
vilion was built for her in the garden, and 
everything was there disposed for a life 
of study. The hangings of the chamber 
of the princesses were covered with his- 
torical pictures; two screens contained 
on their surface a full series of sketches 
relating to the history of France; and 
everything in the rooms contributed to 
the great task of education. The empire 
which Madame de Genlis had obtained 
over the mind of the young princess and 
her brothers, having excited to the highest 
degree the maternal jealousy of the Du- 
chess of Orleans, she at last procured her 
dismissal. Mademoiselle Adelaide felt 
the separation so keenly, that it was 
found necessary to recall the governess. 
The latter then received from the Duke 
permission to make an excursion to Eng- 
land with the princess, and it was in that 
way that she was first separated from her 
mother. 

The events of the Revolution caused 
de moiselle Adelaide to be placed on 
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the list of emigrants. Her father, who 
was himself menaced, succeeded, however, 
in getting that measure revoked; but she 
had scarcely returned when she received 
an order to quit the capital in twenty- 
four hours, and the French territory in 
three days. The Duke of Chartres (the 
present King) having heard of the difficulty 
in which his sister was placed, hurried from 
the army, and conducted her to baoyan 
Some time after we find the young exile 
and her governess in the town of Schaff- 
hausen, where the Duke of Chartres, also 
an exiley went to join them. They after- 
wards proceeded for greater safety to 
Zurich, and thence to Zug, where, under 
an Irish name, they resided a month. 
They were then recognised, and obliged 
to seek for a new asylum. It was also 
found necessary for the young prince to 
separate from his sister, his presence 
drawing down on her the severity of the 
various governments and of their police. 
They were in the greatest perplexity 
when a lucky circumstance relieved them. 
General Montesquiou, then established in 
Switzerland, had rendered to the govern- 
ment of Geneva services which had given 
him great consideration in the canton. 
By his intervention Mademoiselle Ade- 
laide and Madame de Genlis obtained 
permission to fix their residence in the 
convent of St. Clair, near Baumgarten. 
The princess did not leave the convent 
until May 11, 1794, to withdraw to Hun- 
gary to the residence of her aunt, the 
Countess di Conti; she next proceeded to 
Figuieras, in Catalonia, where the Duchess 
of Orleans was residing, and where she re- 
mained until 1808. ‘The war in Spain 
then caused her to fly, and she set out in 
search of her brother, whom she at length 
met at Portsmouth, at the moment he was 
about to embark. ‘‘God be praised !’’ 
said the Prince, ‘‘ one of my good angels 
is restored to me!’ They promised each 
other not to again separate, and they kept 
their word. In Jan. 1809, the Princess 
was present at the marriage of her brother 
at Palermo with the Princess Marie-Amelie, 
who, when she married an exile, had no 
idea that she was uniting her destiny to 
the future King of France. 

The Restoration brought back to Ma- 
demoiselle d’Orleans a less troubled ex- 
istence. The faults of the government 
caused the Duke of Orleans to play an 
important part, and conferred on him an 
influence to which the Revolution of July 
gave the concluding touch. Madame Ade- 
laide had contributed in no small degree, 
during the fifteen years’ struggle, to rally 
round her brother the various influences 
which the Restoration appeared doing all 
it could to band together against itself. 
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Afterwards, in presence of the events of 
1830, when it was necessary for the Duke 
of Orleans to decide either on accepting 
or refusing the crown, it was Madame 
Adelaide who acted with boldness, and 
pledged herself for her brother. She even 
offered to come to Paris the first, to share 
the dangers of the Parisians. Since then 
she did not cease to share and aid the 
King’s high fortune. 

The death of her Royal Highness will 
leave a void in the royal family for which 
no equivalent can be found. She was not 
merely the affectionate and beloved sister 
of the King, his friend, his companion, 
and his solacer under the many trials 
which he has experienced, but also a sister 
to the Queen in every respect. The chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the King, and 
the Princesses who, by marriage, became 
part of the royal family, were constant 
objects of affection and solicitude with 
Madame Adelaide, whose character was of 
a kind to command at once love and re- 
spect from the domestic circle. She was 
religious without bigotry, and her serious 
duties were always characterised by a be- 
nevolence as cheerful as it was expansive. 

Madame Adelaide was a woman of firm 
and sound judgment, and of the calmest 
and most reflective courage. She had 
visited with her brother Switzerland, 
England, Sicily, Spain, Malta, Gibraltar, 
and various parts of Italy; and in her 
earlier days it was her habit to keep a 
journal, and to work, like her now Royal 
brother, at some trade or handicraft, by 
which, in case of necessity, she could 


obtain a living. Thus, while Louis Phil- 


lippe was as expert a maker of toys and 
baskets as any journeyman of Nurem- 
berg or Amsterdam, his sister was an ac- 
complished embroiderer and a beautiful 
maker of Jace. She had been for many 
years privately married to General Baron 
Athalin, a Peer of France, formerly an 
officer in the staff of Napoleon, and now 
one of the aides-de-camp of the King of 
the French, a very scientific engineer, and 
one of the most accomplished draughts- 
men in Europe. The annual income of her 
Royal Highness was near 1,800,000 francs, 
representing a capital of 60,000,000 francs, 
which, according to her will, are to be 
thus disposed of : —Two millions to the 
young Duc de Chartres, second son of 
the late Duc d’Orleans; ten millions to 
the Duc de Nemours; a million yearly 
to various private legacies; and the rest 
of her fortune between the Prince de 
Joinville and the Duc de Montpensier. 
It is said that the Princess has bequeathed 
to the Duc de Nemours her forests of 
Crecy and Armainvilliers; to the Prince 


de Joinville her forest of Arc, in Barrois ; 
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and to the Duc de Montpensier her mag~ 
nificent estate of Randan, with the chateau, 
on which she has laid out large sums in 
extending and embellishing. 

The funeral tock place at Dreux, on 
Wednesday the 5th Jan. The King and 
princes accompanied the coffin to the 
vault, while the Queen and princesses re- 
mained in prayer before the altar; and, 
before leaving the vault, his Majesty with 
great emotion kissed the coffin. 

Tue Eart or Harrowsy. 

Dec. 26. At Sandon Hall, Stafford- 
shire, aged 85, the Right Hon. Dudley 
Ryder, Earl of Harrowby and Viscount 
Sandon (1809), second Baron Harrowby, 
of Harrowby, co. Lincoln (1776), a Privy 
Councillor, High Steward of Tiverton, a 
Commissioner for Building Churches, a 
Trustee of the British Museum,a Governor 
of the Charter House, D.C.L., F.S.A., &c. 

The Earl of Harrowby was born in 
London on the 22nd Dec. 1762, the eld- 
est son of Nathaniel first Lord Har- 
rowby, by Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heir of the Right Rev. Richard Terrick, 
Lord Bishop of London. 

Since the commencement of the present 
century at least, there has existed in Eng- 
land, for the service of the state, a suffi- 
ciency of men enjoying both leisure and 
independent fortune; well born and well 
educated ; of dignified bearing and fair 
fame; of business-like habits and com- 
petent knowledge ; so far able to wield 
their pens as to write a despatch or evena 
pamphlet ; so far able to use the faculty of 
speech as to deliver a fluent harangue ; 
discreet enough in council to support no 
gross folly, and honest enough in public 
to defend no flagrant crime ; judicious in 
the choice and vigorous in the support of 
a political leader. Neither bigoted to an- 
cient practice nor attracted by rash inno- 
vation, they pursue the even tenour of 
their ways in Parliament, in Downing- 
street, in the colonies, or in the diplo- 
matic service—performing the duties as- 
signed to them, as good men should, for 
the honour of the Crown and the advan- 
tage of the country. Of this class was 
Dudley Ryder, first Earl of Harrowby. 

Having taken the degree of M.A. at 
Cambridge, in 1782, as a member of St. 
John’s college, he came into Parliament 
as member for the family borough of Ti- 
verton, at the general election of 1784, 
being then in the 22nd year of his age. 

The first office conferred on him was 
that of Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, in Aug. 1789, the Duke of 
Leeds being then at the head of that de- 
partment ; but early in the following year 
Mr. Ryder resigned this situation, in or- 
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der to take the office of Controller of the 
Household, to which was added a seat at 
the India Board; and on the 3rd March 
he was sworn in a member of the Privy 
Council.* In these situations he showed 
considerable aptitude for public business, 
and Mr. Pitt found him a very useful sub- 
ordinate in the House of Commons; so 
that within twelve months (in Feb. 1791) 
he received further promotion, being ap- 
pointed Paymaster of the Forces and Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade. In the 
interval which elapsed between 1791 and 
1800 his position underwent no official 
change; but his Parliamentary reputation 
materially increased. Lord Harrowby— 
then Mr. Ryder—was a ‘‘ man of a very 
good presence.” The first glance pre- 
possessed every beholder in his favour, and 
he enjoyed a further source of popularity 
in the possession of a most agreeable voice 
and a graceful elocution ; his style—tech- 
nically so called—was clear, appropriate, 
and very rarely inelegant. To these qua- 
lities he added official experience, and 
some activity; his services were there- 
fore found most useful in 1791, when he 
was appointed chairman of the Finance 
Committee: he also presided over the in- 
quiries of the Coin Committee, in the year 
1800. At all periods of his life he was a 
man much esteemed by his colleagues in 
office, and he enjoyed in no small degree 
the personal friendship of his great politi- 
cal chief, Mr. Pitt. This latter circum- 
stance led to Mr. Ryder’s appearing as 
second in the memorable duel between 
Messrs. Pitt and Tierney, which took place 
on the 27th of May, 1798. 

In May, 1800, the Treasurership of the 
Navy was conferred on Mr. Ryder. He 
held this office in commendam with that 
of Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
until Nov. 1801. On the 20th of June, 
1803, Mr. Ryder, upon the death of his 
father, became second Baron Harrowby, 
and therefore ceased to be a member of 
the House of Commons. The Addington 
Ministry was dissolved in May, 1804, and 
Mr. Pitt, becoming Premier, intrusted the 
seals of the Foreign-office to Lord Har- 
rowby. His tenure of the office was, how- 
ever, of brief duration, for he resigned 
before eight months had passed away. The 
ostensible ground of his retirement was 





¥* Since the death of Lord Sidmouth, 
in 1844, the Earl of Harrowby has been 
the senior member of the Privy Council. 
Excepting the King of Hanover, sworn in 
1799, and the Duke of Cambridge, in 
1802, the next in seniority is fourteen 
years his junior, viz. the Right Hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot, sworn in 1804, 
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ill-health ; it might have arisen from a 
difference between his Lordship and the 
Prime Minister upon some public princi- 
ple ; for, to do Lord Harrowby justice, he 
had the independénce, even under the 
régime of Mr. Pitt, to think for himself. 
His relinquishment of power could hardly 
have been forced on him in consequence 
of the supposed superiority of his succes- 
sor ; for he was at least as competent as 
the late Lord Mulgrave to the discharge 
of any public duties. Notwithstanding 
his resignation of office, Lord Harrowby 
retained his seat in the Cabinet, and was 
on the Ist of July in the same year ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster; but even that office he held during 
very little more than six months ; for the 
Whigs obtained a temporary possession of 
the Cabinet in the early part of the follow- 
ing year. 

In Nov. 1805, some months previous to 
their accession to power, he was intrusted 
with a mission of very high importance. 
England was at that time subsidizing a 
fresh coalition against France ; and Lord 
Harrowby, being invested with the most 
ample authority, was directed to proceed 
successively to Berlin, Vienna, and St. 
Petersburg. Conformably with his in. 
structions, he repaired, in the first instance, 
to the Court of Prussia, and so far suc- 
ceeded in the object of his mission as to 
procure the assent of that Power to a 
treaty, defensive and offensive, with Great 
Britain and against France. That instru- 
ment was actually prepared for signature, 
but the progress of the French army totally 
changed the aspect of affairs, and the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz gave to Buonaparte an as- 
cendancy on the continent which was never 
wholly annihilated until his memorable de- 
feat at Waterloo. 

In the year 1807 the Duke of Portland’s 
Ministry was formed, and Lord Harrowby 
gave that government his entire and cor- 
dialsupport, without, however, taking any 
office during the first two years of its ex- 
istence ; but towards its close, in 1809, 
he accepted the Presidency of the Board 
of Control, yet resigned this situation after 
having held it only a few months. He 
remained, however, a member of the Ca- 
binet, without office, until the death of 
Mr. Perceval. 

Thus, then, we have accompanied him 
through 28 years of his public life, from 
office to office, sometimes rising, seldom 
falling ; adhering to his principles, with- 
out deserting his party; ever true to the 
objects of his own ambition, but never re- 
gardless of what was due to his character 
as a public man ; and, though very desir- 
ous of obtaining a step in the peerage, yet 
incapable of sacrificing political principle 
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for any purpose of personal aggrandize- 
ment. Eventually he attained those ob- 
jects which we must presume entered very 
largely into the motives that induced him 
to exchange the ease and independence 
and tranquillity of a private station for the 
‘* pains and penalties’’ of public life. On 
the 20th of July, 1809, he was raised to 
the dignity of an earl by the titles of Earl 
of Harrowby, in the county of Lincoln, 
and Viscount Sandon, in the county of 
Stafford. 

In the course of the next year he pub- 
lished a well-written pamphlet on the aug- 
mentation of the poorer class of church 
benefices, and suggested a mode of effect- 
ing that object without encroaching on the 
rights of property or increasing the public 
burdens; and in 1811 he made a speech 
in the House of Lords, the substance of 
which he afterwards published as a pamph- 
let. The subject of this Jrochure was a 
grant of 100,000/. for the relief of the 
poorerlclergy. Again, in 1812, he brought 
forward a bill for the better support of sti- 
pendiary curates ; but, owing to the oppo- 
sition of the law lords and some of the 
bishops, it proved necessary to postpone 
that measure till the following session, 
when it became law. It is well under- 
stood that its operation tended greatly to 
improve the condition of curates serving 
under non-resident incumbents ; and it is 
generally considered that this ‘* Curates’ 
Act,” which is known by his Lordship’s 
name, has tended more than any other 
statute of modern times to raise the cha- 
racter of the church, and to enable the 
great religious establishment of this coun- 
try to withstand the hostility by which, 
often, since the passing of Lord Harrowby’s 
Act, it has been unsparingly assailed. 

When the death of Mr. Perceval, in 
1812, led to the formation of the Liver- 
pool ministry, the dignified office of Presi- 
dent of the Council was conferred upon 
his Lordship, which situation he continued 
to hold until Lord Gederich (afterwards 
Earl of Ripon) became head of the Go- 
vernment. The first three years of Lord 
Liverpool’s ministry were devoted to the 
tasx of bringing the war to a conclusion ; 
and for a considerable time afterwards 
their chief occupation consisted in miti- 
gating the transition from war to peace, 
counteracting the effects of a paper cur- 
rency, of a cycle of bad harvests, and of 
a long-continued want of employment for 
the working classes. The currency, how- 
ever, was that subject to which Lord Har- 
rowby’s attention becamemore particularly 
directed ; when a committee, therefore, 
was appointed by the Lords in 1819, the 
noble Earl was placed at its head. He, 
of course, prepared its report; and that 
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important document has often, since then, 
been referred to as a work of no incon- 
siderable authority. The Government, 
having disposed of this and other questi- 
ones vexate, were next called upon to deal 
with a fresh and formidable undertaking 
in the shape of a bill ‘‘ of pains and pe- 
nalties’’ against Queen Caroline. Lord 
Harrowby, as a member of the Adminis- 
tration, supported this measure; but he 
strenuously opposed the divorce clause. 

On the 23d Feb. 1820, a cabinet din- 
ner was to have taken place at the mansion 
of Lord Harrowby in Grosvenor-square : 
when the atrocious plot to assassinate the 
assembled ministers was discovered, it was 
generally believed from the communica- 
tions of a man who seemed casually to 
meet his Lordship in the Park. This was 
called the Cato-street conspiracy ; froma 
place near the Edgware-road, where This- 
tlewood and his colleagues were found as- 
sembled in a hay-loft. 

Of Lord Harrowby’s life either in pub- 
lic or in private very little more remains 
to be recorded. Every one recollects that 
during the ministry of Lord Liverpool the 
Roman Catholic claims were regarded as - 
an “open question.’’ Of this Lord Har- 
rowby availed himself, and generally sup- 
ported a measure of relief. Though he 
had been through life a zealous member 
of the church of England, he did not op- 
pose, but on the contrary supported, a re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
On the 17th Aug. 1827, the Duke of 
Portland kissed hands as President of the 
Council, and the Earl of Harrowby finally 
retired from the service of the Crown. 
For some years afterwards he continued 
to attend the House of Peers, and occa- 
sionally to assist in its deliberations by de- 
livering, with his usual good sense and 
good taste, a few of those just and appro- 
priate remarks by which his speeches in 
early life were usually characterized. But 
gradually his attendances became less fre- 
quent; at length he began to vote by 
proxy, and finally was ‘‘ no more seen in 
the senate house.” Full twenty years have 
elapsed since his Lordship withdrew from 
public life to that dignified leisure which 
he had earned by a career of useful acti- 
vity, to that repose which the infirmities 
of advancing years demanded, and to those 
opportunities for reflection and retrospect 
which all men desire to enjoy towards the 
close of their earthly existence. 

The Earl of Harrowby married, on the 
30th July, 1795, Lady Susan Leveson- 
Gower, sixth daughter of Granville first 
Marquess of Stafford, and by that lady, 
who died on the 20th May, 1838, he had 
issue four sons and five daughters: 1. 
Susan Viscountess Ebrington, married in 
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1817, to the present Earl Fortescue, and 
died in 1827, having had issue the pre- 
sent Viscount Ebrington and two other 
sons; 2. Dudley now Earl of Harrowby ; 
3. the Hon. Granville Dudley Ryder, 
M.A., and Lieut. R.N., who married in 
1825, Lady Georgiana-Augusta-Somerset, 
third daughter of Charles sixth Duke of 
Beaufort, and has a numerous family; 4. 
Lady Mary, married in 1828 to Capt. 
Edward Saurin, R.N., nephew to the 
Marquess of Thomond; 5. the Rt. Hon. 
Georgiana-Elizabeth Lady Wharncliffe, 
married, in 1825, to John now Lord 
Wharncliffe, and has issue; 6. the Hon. 
Frederick Dudley Ryder, M.A., who mar- 
ried, in 1839, Marian-Charlotte-Emily, 
only child of Thomas Cockayne, esq. of 
Ickleford house, Herts, and has issue; 7. 
the Hon. Edward-Henry-Dudley, who 
died in infancy; 8. Lady Harrict-Char- 
lotte-Sophia, married in 1839, to the Rev. 
Lord Charles Amelius Hervey, (fourth son 
of the present Marquess of Bristol,) a 
Canon of Canterbury, and Rector of Ches- 
terford, Essex, and has issue ; and 9. Lady 
Louisa, married in 1833, to the Hon. 
George Matthew Fortescue, brother to 
Earl Fortescue, and has issue. 

The present Earl, as Lord Sandon, has 
been a distinguished member of the House 
of Commons, in which he has sat succes- 
sively for Tiverton and for Liverpool ; and 
he was for a short time Secretary to the 
India board. He was born in 1798, and 
married, in 1823, Lady Frances Stuart, 
fourth daughter of John first Marquess 
of Bute, by whom he has issue three sur- 
viving sons and one daughter. 





Mr. Justice Burton. 

Dec. 10. Athis residence, on St. Ste- 
phen’s Green, Dublin, aged 87, the Hon. 
Charles Burton, of Mount Anville, co. 
Dublin, and Eyre Court Castle, co. Gal- 
way, one of the Justices of the Court of 
Queen's Bench in Ireland. 

He was born on the 14th Oct. 1760, 
and was descended from the ancient family 
of Burton, of Leicestershire, being the 
second son of Francis Burton, esq. of 
Aynhoe, co. Northampton, chairman of 
the Oxfordshire Quarter Sessions, by 
Anne, youngest daughter of James Singer, 
esq. of Barn Elms, co. Surrey, and sister 
and heiress of the Rev. Westbrooke Singer. 
His elder brother, the Rev. James Bur- 
ton, D.D., was Canon of Christ church, 
Oxford, Rector of Over Warton, in Ox- 
fordshire, and Vicar of Little Berkhamp- 
stead, Herts, and his younger and twin 
brother was the late Edmund Burton, esq. 
Town Clerk of Daventry, who died in 1820. 
Both left numerous families. 

Mr. Charles Burton, having kept his 
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terms at the Inner Temple, made choice 
of Dublin as a field for his professional 
exertions, and was called to the Irish bar 
in 1792. He obtained a silk gown in 1806; 
in 1817 was made Third Serjeant ; in 
1818 Second Serjeant; and in Dec. 1820 
was raised to the Bench. He enjoyed 
robust health until within a few days of 
his decease. 

He married in 1787, Miss Anna An- 
drews, who died in 1822, leaving an only 
daughter, Eliza-Felicia, married in 1809 
to the late John Beatty West, esq. Queen’s 
Counsel and M.P. for the city of Dublin, 
and has issue a son, Charles Burton West, 
and several daughters. 

‘The career of Judge Burton is a re- 
markable instance of the powers of mind 
over circumstances. An Englishman and a 
stranger, without family ties or connexions, 
or any of those artificial aids which con- 
tribute to modern success at the bar, he 
worked himself to that fortune, fame, and 
honour which accompany laborious indus- 
try and a fine intellect. If he was in- 
debted to any patronage for any portion 
of the distinction which he afterwards ac- 
quired, that source of his success is attri- 
butable to his connexion with Curran. 

“Judge Burton filled the very highest 
place asalawyer. He reminds one of the 
old fountains of the law, in his extensive 
familiarity with the great principles of ju- 
risprudence and his acquaintance with 
their foundations. His knowledge was 
sound, and eminently practical ; and while 
he could apply himself with remarkable 
skill to that technical system which forms 
three-fourths of the duties of the prac- 
tising lawyer, he often ascended the higher 
regions of the law, which are visited by 
the pure light of reason, and from which 
alone it is reflected in strength and purity. 
His famous argument in the quo warranto 
case of The Crown v. O'Grady, was a 
masterpiece of learning and argument, 
worthy of the best and brightest days of 
the law. 

“ As a judge he fully sustained the high 
character he acquired at the bar. In 
times when the country was convulsed by 
party, and an oblique spirit found its way 
even to the administration of justice, none 
ever accused Judge Burton of tampering 
with his high trust. No man’s reason 
was less swayed by party feeling, and in 
the many political questions, and cases 
involving political considerations, which 
came before him, none could truly say 
that he contemplated any in the light of 
a partizan. Calm, dignified and impar- 
tial, he turned neither to the right nor left 
in dealing out rigid justice. 

‘* Like all great minds he was simple, 
natural and amiable, and full of humane 
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and kindly affections—in whom the ten- 
derest feelings were blended with that firm- 
ness of purpose and sincerity of principle 
which are often found associated with 
gentleness and simplicity. He had ever 
the strongest reluctance to pass sentence 
of death ; and, whenever duty compelled 
the stern discharge, he has been seen to 
shed tears, and often sob aloud in open 
court. Many will remember his sentence 
on O’Connell, at the close of the state 
trials, and the deep emotion he displayed 
on that occasion. Mr. O'Connell always 
regarded him as the most constitutional 
judge on the Irish bench. In the lan- 
guage of Addison, on another great law- 
yer—‘ His life was in every part set off 
with that graceful modesty and reserve, 
which made his virtues more apparent the 
more they were cast in such agreeable 
shades. His great humanity appeared in 
the minutest circumstances. You found 
it in the benevolence of his aspect, the 
complacency of his behaviour, and the 
tone of his voice. His character was uni- 
form and consistent with itself, and his 
whole conduct was of a piece. His prin- 
ciples were founded on reason, and his 
notions were no less steady and unshaken 
than just and upright ; and that unwearied 
diligence which followed him through all 
the stages of life gave him such a profound 
insight into the laws of the land, that even 
from his first appearance in it he passed 
for one of its greatest masters.’ We may 
add as an illustration of the esteem and 
confidence reposed in Judge Burton by 
his friend and patron Curran, that he 
named him one of his executors.’’—(Free- 
man’s Journal.) 





Coronet E. S. Mercer. 

Dec. 24. At the Royal Marine Bar- 
racks, Stonehouse, Colonel Edward Smith 
Mercer, Colonel -Commandant of the Ply- 
mouth division of Royal Marines. 

Colonel Mercer entered the corps on 
the 25th of March, 1797 ; became First 
Lieutenant, July, 1803; Captain, Sept. 
22, 1810; brevet Major, July 22, 1830; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, July 10, 1837 ; Co- 
lonel, Feb. 12, 1842. He belonged to 
the Topaz when she engaged two French 
frigates off Corfu, and served in her boats 
in cutting out several armed vessels at 
Santa Maura, in 1809, and also in Albania, 
in various cutting-out expeditions. 

On the Ist Jan. his body was removed 
to the Royal William Victualling-yard, 
Stonehouse, preparatory to shipment for 
the family burial-ground at Lisburne, in 
the north of Ireland. The Commander- 
in-Chief of the Western District, General 
Murray, required the attendance of all 
officers in garrison off duty at the time. 
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Two clergymen, with Drs. Yonge and 
Millar, preceded the body. The pall- 
bearers were Captain Sir Henry J. Leeke, 
R.N.; Captain Superintendent Toup 
Nicholas ; Colonel Barlow, 14th Regt. ; 
Colonel Creagh, 81st Regt.; and four 
other officers of similar rank. The Colo- 
nel’s body was drawn on a 12-pounder 
gun-carriage by four black horses, and 
followed by his charger bearing his boots 
and spurs. 

Three of the Colonel’s sons were chief 
mourners ; one of them is an officer of 
the 94th Regt., one in the Royal Artillery, 
and the third inthe Royal Marines. Im- 
mediately after came a number of officers 
of all ranks, in full uniform. 





Cotonet PEEBLES. 

Jan. 3. At Woolwich, Colonel Thomas 
Peebles, who succeeded to be second in 
command of the Woolwich division of 
Royal Marines. 

Col. Peebles had seen considerable ser - 
vice, having been in action with Spanish 
gun-boats in the Gut of Gibraltar in 1799, 
and in recapturing the Lady Nelson cutter 
by the boats of the Queen Charlotte. He 
was at the blockade of Malta in 1800, at 
the capture of Admiral Perrée’s squadron, 
and on board the Queen Charlotte when 
that ship was burnt off Leghorn on the 
17th March, 1800. He debarked in com- 
mand of the marines of the Santa Theresa 
and Mutine in a successful attack on the 
town of Finale, and relief of the Austrian 
garrison; and was at the storming of the 
Prima Galley (on the night of the 20th of 
May), chained to the mole-head batteries 
of Genoa ; he was on board the Minotaur, 
at the capture of Le Pax and Esmeralda, 
Spanish ships, under the batteries of Bar- 
celona, 1801 ; was wounded in the Caro- 
line’s boats, off Ivica, in action with a 
French zebeck and Spanish packet, but 
continued to serve at the blockade of 
Leghorn. He was with the blockading 
fleets of Brest, Rochfort, and Cadiz, and 
was frequently engaged in boat-actions on 
those coasts. In 1805, when on board 
the Blanche, in the West Indies, he was 
severely wounded in an action with a 
French squadron under Commodore Bau- 
dine. He served subsequently in the 
West Indies, in the Archipelago, and for 
several years in the staff as adjutant and 
deputy judge-advocate, and had the grati- 
fication of receiving a reward from the 
Patriotic Fund. 

Colonel Peebles’s period of service 
amounted to forty-six years and a half on 
full pay, and one year and one month on 
half-pay, having entered as Second-Lieu- 
tenant on the 12th June, 1799; was pro- 
moted to First-Lieutenant Aug. 18, 1804; 
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Captain, Dec. 19, 1822;. Brevet-Major, 
Jan. 10, 1837; Lieut.-Colonel, April 26, 
1838 ; and Colonel, Dec. 7, 1846. 

A lamentable casualty occurred in con- 
nection with the death of Colonel Peebles. 
At the moment when he was suddenly 
seized with fatal illness, his son, Capt. 
Peebles, of the 59th regiment, who was at 
home on a visit to his parents, rushed out 
of the house to procure immediate medi- 
cal assistance for his father; on passing 
hastily out of the gate of the Royal Ma- 
rine Barracks he was challenged by the 
sentry, and in his excitement paid no heed 
to the challenge, but passed on through 
the gate. The sentry, imagining it was 
some soldier who wanted to get out of 
barracks, struck at him with his bayonet, 
which pierced the back of Mr. Peebles's 
neck, inflicting a very serious wound, but 
of which he has since recovered. 

The funeral took place on Saturday, 
Jan. 8, in Charlton churchyard. 





Lievt.-Cou. Joun BABINGTON. 

Jan.1. In Gloucester-road, Regent’s- 
park, Lieut.-Colonel John Babington, late 
of the 14th Light Dragoons. 

He hadserved withthat regiment through- 
out his whole career, at first as a private 
in the unfortunate expedition to Quibe- 
ron-bay, and the occupation of the Isle of 
Dieu, on the coast of La Vendée, in 1795. 
He was subsequently engaged for two 
years in St. Domingo, after its celebrated 
revolt from the French. On the 25th 
June, 1802, he received the commission 
of Cornet and Adjutant ; he became Lieu- 
tenant in 1804, and Captain in 1809. He 
served in the Peninsula and South of 
France from 1809 to March 1814, in- 
cluding the different affairs with the enemy 
on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of March, 
1809 ; the crossing of the Douro ; the 
battle of Talavera; the affairs with the 
enemy’s advanced posts on the 11th of 
July, 1810, in front of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
when Colonel Talbot, commanding the 
regiment, was killed; the passage of the 
Coa; and varied actions covering the re- 
treat from Almeida to Torres Vedras ; the 
battle of Busaco ; and in all the actions 
with the enemy in their retreat from San- 
tarem to the frontiers of Spain, the Pass 
of Maya, the Lines of Ainhoa, the passage 
of the Nive and Nivelle, Cambo, Haspa- 
ren, Hallette, Garris Sauveterre, St. Gladi, 
and the battle of Orthes. He was wounded 
(horse killed) and taken prisoner on the 
14th of March, 1814, in a cavalry outpost 
affair at Clarac, between Aire and Pau. 
After the conclusion of peace in the same 
year, he had arrived at Bermuda with two 
squadrons of his regiment en route for the 
United — when he was re-called, in 
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consequence of the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba, to join the army under the 
Duke of Wellington in Belgium, but only 
reached Europe after the war had been 
happily brought to an end by the battle 
of Waterloo. 

He attained the brevet rank of Major 
in 1817, and that of Lieut.-Colonel in 
1837, but had retired on half-pay in 1822. 





H. B. Curreis, Ese. M.P. 

Dec. 13. Aged 54, at Cox’s Hotel, Jer- 
myn-street, greatly respected, and much 
and deeply lamented, Herbert Barrett 
Curteis,esq. M.P.of Windmill Hill, Hurst- 
monceux, and Peasmarsh Place, Sussex, 
M.P. for Rye, and magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for the county of Sussex. 

He was the eldest son of the late Ed- 
ward Jeremiah Curteis, esq. of Windmill 
Hill, formerly M.P. for Sussex (vide Gent. 
Mag. New Series, vol. 111. p. 543,) by 
Mary his wife, only daughter and heiress 
of the Rev. Stephen Barrett, Rector of 
Hothfield, Kent, great-nephew of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, and the last male descend- 
ant of the ancient family of Barrett, of 
The Bent upon Sutton, Kildwick, York- 
shire, (vide Gent. Mag. New Series, vol. 
Xvi. p. 209; and vol. uxx1. p. 1152.) 

Mr. Curteis was born in London, 19th 
June, 1793. In 1805 he went to West- 
minster school, entered St. Peter’s col- 
lege, 1807, and was elected student of 
Christ church, Oxford, 1812, where he 
took his Master of Arts degree. In 1816 
he left England for the Continent, where 
he spent more than four years, visiting 
not only France and Italy, but the more 
distant countries of Greece, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, Egypt, &c. then not so 
much the resort of travellers as at the pre- 
sent day. In 1820 he returned to Eng- 
land, and in the following year he mar- - 
ried, at St. George’s, Hanover-sq. June 
28, 1821, his cousin, Caroline-Sarah, 
daughter and coheiress of Robert Mascall, 
esq. of Ashford, Kent, and Peasmarsh- 
Place, Sussex, by Martha, eldest sister of 
his father, E. J. Curteis, esq. M.P. After 
his marriage he immediately re-visited the 
Continent, where, at Florence, January 
8, 1823, was born his only son and heir, 
Herbert Mascall Curteis,the present mem- 
ber for Rye. In the same year he returned 
to England with his wife, whom he had 
the misfortune to lose, May 15,1825, the 
day before she completed her 23rd year, 
aloss he long and deeply lamented, and 
from which, indeed, he may be said never 
to have completely recovered, (vide Gent. 
Mag. vol. xcv. ii. 88.) 

At the dissolution of Parliament on the 
death of George IV. in 1830, and on the 
retirement of his father, E. J. Curteis, 
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esq. M.P. from the representation of the 
county of Sussex, Mr. Curteis offered 
himself, and, together with the late Walter 
Burrell, esq. was elected without opposi- 
tion for that county, as was again the case 
in 1831. After the passing of the Reform 
Bill, he was returned, with the Hon. C. 
C. Cavendish, for East Sussex, after a 
contest with George Darby, esq.; and in 
1834 he was again re-elected without op- 
position. 

In 1837 he announced his intention of 
not again offering himself for the repre- 
sentation of East Sussex, but he was in- 
duced to come forward notwithstanding, 
in consequence of a very strong requisi- 
tion, numerously and respectably signed, 
being sent to him, requesting him to stand. 
He was then, however, too late in the 
field, the Hon. C. C. Cavendish and George 
Darby, esq. being returned for the divi- 
sion, after a very sharp contest. 

In 1841 Mr. Curteis was returned for 
Rye, after a contest with Captain Money- 
penny, and again in 1847, after one with 
Mr. Williams. He had been in London 
but a few days for the purpose of attend- 
ing the opening session of the present 
Parliament, when he was attacked with 
influenza, from which, however, his friends 
considered him to be recovering, when, on 
the 12th December, an apoplectic seizure 
suddenly came on, and on the following 
day he breathed his last. 

In his political sentiments Mr. Curteis 
was a decided Whig, but, though always 
fearless and uncompromising in the as- 
sestion of his opinions, he was perfectly 
independent of party, never asking and 
never receiving any personal favour from 
Government. 

He warmly supported the Reform Bill, 
and most other Liberal measures, though, 
at the same time, he invariably advocated 
everything he considered tending to sup- 
port the agricultural interest. He was 
one of the very first to suggest and to pro- 
pose the repeal of the malt duty, which 
he firmly and strenuously snpported upon 
all occasions. 

Though belonging to the Church of 
England, Mr. Curteis was always candid 
and courteous to Dissenters. He contri- 
buted largely, though unostentatiously, to 
numerous charities, and both as a land- 
lord and master he was much beloved and 
respected. So good an understanding 
existed between himself and his numerous 
tenants, that in many instances, even 
where no written agreement existed, the 
grandchildren are still holding the very 
farms formerly held by their grandfathers. 
He was an active and judicious magistrate, 
and ever warmly advocated and supported 
the cause of the poor, the oppressed, and 
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the afflicted, by whom, as well as by his 
family and friends, his loss will be long 
and deeply regretted. His mortal remains 
were deposited in the family-vault in Wart- 
ling church, Sussex, and he was followed 
to the grave by an immense concourse of 
real mourners, all eager to pay the last 
tribute of respect to one so justly honoured 
and beloved. 

Mr. Curteis was descended from the 
family of Curteis, which has resided and 
possessed landed property in Kent for 
more than five centuries, at and near Ten- 
terden, Otterden, Wrotham, &c. He 
was the head of that branch which some 
generations ago settled in Sussex,-—in 
which, as well as in his large landed es- 
tates, and in the representation for Rye, 
he is succeeded by his only son, Herbert 
Mascall Curteis, who, as a tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of his deceased fa- 
ther, was immediately requested to allow 
himself to be put into nomination for 
that borough, and was elected without 
opposition, Dec. 23, 1847. 

Sir James AnnesLeEyY, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Dec. 14. At Florence, aged 67, Sir 
James Annesley, Knt. F.R.S., F.S.A., 
&e. &e. 

He was the son of the late Hon. Mar- 
cus Annesley, of the county Down; and 
having been educated under the most emi- 
nent teachers of Dublin and London, re- 
ceived, through the iuterest of the late Sir 
W. Farquhar, Bart., an appointment to 
India. He was appointed Assistant Sur- 
geon in April, 1799, and reached Madras 
in the year 1800. He served as surgeon 
of various corps in Trichinopoly and else- 
where ; and in Southern India he joined 
the field force under Major Macaulay, and 
was present during the whole of the cam- 
paign of 1801. At several stations he was 
actively employed, until, by his great per- 
sonal exertions, his health suffered, and he 
was obliged to return to England on sick 
certificate, in 1805, attaining the rank of 
surgeon in Sept. that year. 

Upon his return to India in 1807, he 
was appointed garrison surgeon in Ma- 
sulipatam ; where he enjoyed the greatest” 
opportunities of observing Indian diseases, 
both among Europeans and natives. Jn 
1811 he was placed upon the Staff, and 
accompanied the expedition to Java, ha- 
ving the medical charge of the 78th Regi- 
ment. This corps was 1100 strong, and 
he had the satisfaction of seeing 1070 men 
fit for duty land upon the beach of Java, 
on the 4th of August. In no part of his 
arduous career was he perhaps so inces- 
santly or so laboriously occupied as at this 
period, but his abilities were duly appre- 
ciated ; and, — the junior on the 
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medical staff, the charge of the hospital 
was intrusted to his care and management. 
Every officer under whom he has served 
has testified in the strongest manner to his 
talents and zeal, and the acknowledgments 
from public functionaries of the Govern- 
ment have been repeatedly awarded to him. 
He was especially admired by the late Sir 
‘Thomas Hislop, who always regarded him 
as the preserver of his life. Sir James 
Annesley was superintending surgeon of 
the Dekkan army, with which he served 
until the end of 1618. He was afterwards 
made garrison surgeon of Fort George, 
and had the charge of the general hospital 
at Madras, and in the exercise of those 
duties he remained in India until 1824, 
when the state of his health compelled 
him again to return to England. Whilst 
at Fort St. George, he rendered great 
service to the officers and men of His Ma- 
jesty’s ships stationed in Madras-roads, 
and: the Admiralty presented to him a 
piece of plate of the value of 100 guineas, 
to mark the sense they entertained of his 
services to the navy. Returning to India 
in 1829 he was appointed superintendent 
surgeon, and in 1832 a member of the 
medical board, of which he was president 
on his retirement in Jan. 1838. 

Sir James Annesley made a Digest of 
the Medical Reports of Madras, from the 
year 1786 to 1829, and was the first to 
originate statistical tables relative to tro- 
pical diseases. He published ‘‘ Sketches 
on the most Prevalent Diseases of India,’’ 
8vo. 1825, 2nd edition, 1828. For the 
information contained in this work upon 
the subject of cholera, the Institute of 
France voted, in 1833, a gold medal of the 
value of 1000 francs, as being the most 
original and important upon the subject 
of which it treats. 

** Researches into the Causes, Nature, 
and Treatment of the more Prevalent 
Diseases of India, and of Warm Climates 
generally,”’ 2 vols., imp. 4to., (forty co- 
loured plates,) 1828. The expense of this 
work, amounting to not less than 1000/., 
was defrayed by the Hon. East India Com- 
pany. Although space is required by the 
Company to be reserved for the carriage 
of this work along with the baggage of 
every army in India, yet its bulk renders 
it difficult of ready use, and Sir James 
Annesley, therefore, in accordance with a 
suggestion made by his friend, Mr. Pet- 
tigrew, in a notice of this work in the 
‘* Medical Portrait Gallery,” published 
in 1841 an abridged and condensed edi- 
tion, with additional topographical matters, 
which now offers the best manual on tro- 
pical diseases. 

Sir James Annesley was knighted by her 
Majesty, in 1844, He was a Fellow of 
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the Royal, Antiquarian, Asiatic, Horti- 
cultural, Zoological, Historical, Geogra- 
phical, and many other learned Societies. 
He was also a member of the Council of 
the British Archeological Association, and 
an attendant at all its congresses, from 
that of Canterbury, in 1843, to that of 
Warwick last year. He married in 1809 
a daughter of William Oliver, esq. of the 
co. Limerick. In private life no man was 
ever more esteemed—high-minded and of 
a generous nature, he commanded the re- 
spect of all who knew him. He has be- 
queathed his property to his grandchild- 
ren, and MSS. and correspondence, to- 
gether with his collection of anatomical 
and pathological drawings, to Mr. Petti- 
grew, who will, it is to be hoped, favour 
the public with an extended biography of 
his old and very sincere friend.—( Literary 
Gazette.) 





Rosert Liston, Esa., F.R.S. 

Dec. 7. In Clifford-street, aged 53, 
Robert Liston, esq., F.R.S., Member of 
the Council of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and Professor of Clinical Surgery 
in University College, London. 

Robert Liston was the son of a clergy- 
man of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, the Rev. Henry Liston, minister of 
Ecclesmachan, in the county of Linlith- 
gow. He was born on the 28th of October, 
1794. After completing the usual academi- 
cal and professional course of education, he 
became a graduate of the Royal Colleges 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh and London, 
and established himself in the former 
city in the year 1817. He delivered 
lectures, first on anatomy and afterwards 
on surgery, from 1822 to 1834. He 
speedily rose into eminence, both as a 
lecturer and an operator, and in this latter 
capacity he has had few rivals and no 
superior. He was a most ardent, anxious, 
and indefatigable student of anatomy—he 
attained a knowledge of that science which 
rendered his operations safe, and gave him 
full assurance that he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the wonderful mechanism 
of the various regions which formed the 
scene of hislabours. Nor when he had at- 
tained the highest eminence in his pro- 
fession did his zeal or assiduity in the 
study of this department of science in any 
degree relax. On this head he considered 
the education of a surgeon could never be 
complete. 

At the termination of his professional 
studies in 1815 he became connected, as 
ordinary house-surgeon, with the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, and when a very 
young man he set about the remedy of 
what he considered defects in the manage- 
ment of that institution. This was un- 
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fortunately not done in a manner tending 
to conciliate the managers ; and, perhaps, 
he did not exercise in the fervour of his zeal 
for improvement that forbearance either 
towards them or towards his professional 
brethren which a more prudent and less 
justly confident medical reformer might 
have thought expedient. But his views 
were rightly directed, and at last, by the 
force of his talent and unwearied exertions, 
he attained the fullest confidence of the 
management, on whose records are left 
the strongest testimonials of his important 
services; and it is believed that they 
deeply regretted the somewhat harsh and 
certainly unjust opposition offered to his 
suggestions. Notwithstanding his rising 
reputation he failed in attaining the Pro- 
fessorship of Surgery in the university of 
Edinburgh, which was at one time the 
object of his ambition, and the success in 
which might have insured the services of 
his life to the metropolis of his native 
country. 

In the year 1833 he published - his 
‘* Principles of Surgery,’’ and that work 
underwent frequent revision, and several 
editions ; more latterly his lectures on 
various subjects, and especially on litho- 
tomy, were published in the Lancet. He 
contended strongly and successfully for 
the simplicity of surgical practice, and 
for the annihilation of the old compli- 
cated system of accumulated bandages 
and copious use of unguents. His style, 
both in writing and speaking, was clear, 
simple, and homely. He disdained orna- 
ment, and was not prodigal in illustration, 
but always intent on the main point of his 
subject, and more anxious to add to prac- 
tical information and to come to a sub- 
stantial and efficient conclusion than to 
theorise or beautify. 

In the year 1834 Mr. Liston, having 
been appointed surgeon to the North 
London Hospital, removed to this higher 
sphere of duty. He subsequently became 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in University 
College, and continued until his death one 
of the brightest ornaments of that im- 
portant institution. On his leaving Edin- 
burgh, in the month of November 1834, 
a public entertainment was given to him, 
at which the chief magistrate of the city 
presided, and where many of the most 
eminent of his professional brethren bore 
testimony to his merits, and especially to 
his transcendent talents as an operator. 
For excellence in this department he pos- 
sessed every qualification—great physical 
strength and activity, coolness, prompti- 
tude, energy and unflinching courage, a 
steady hand and a quick eye, a resolution 
which rose with the difficulties he encoun- 

_tered, and rested on a just reliance on his 
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complete knowledge of anatomy and pa- 
thology. But, though potent to wield, he 
was by no means rash to recommend the 
use of, the knife. On the contrary, he 
was a remarkably cautious practitioner. 
As he was dauntless in operation, however 
dangerous, he was deliberate in forming 
the resolution, and forbore where he could. 
in London his practice soon became 
extensive, and steadily increased. In the 
year 1846 he was appointed one of the 
Examiners of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons ; and there can be little doubt that, 
had he survived a few years, he would 
have been put in nomination as President, 
with the unanimous approbation of the 
profession and the public. His reputation 
was now established and unchallengeable 
—his name familiar in every medical school 
of Europe and America. A rich harvest 
of honour and wealth lay before him; but, 
alas! the sickle has fallen from the hand 
of the reaper, and in the zenith of his 
manhood and vigour of his practice he has 
been stricken down by sudden death. 

Nor let it be imagined, although the 
calls for his aid were incessant by those 
who were entitled to command his services, 
that he forgot or overlooked the poor and 
needy. His nature abhorred everything 
sordid, and no man ever was more strongly 
impressed with the feelings of an honour- 
able, generous, and independent practi- 
tioner. In whatever rank of life the 
‘“case’’ occurred, if it was one of diffi- 
culty or interest, this master of his art 
was ready with the potent spell of his un- 
erring bistoury, and his reward was in the 
consciousness of his own power, and in 
the noble pride of having been ministrant 
to the relief of suffering humanity. His 
manner in ordinary society was some- 
times complained of as harsh or abrupt, 
and he certainly was occasionally neglectful 
of the mere trifling courtesies of life, and 
sometimes careless of refinement or punc- 
tilio. He was a man of thought more 
than of show. He could not bear triflers, 
and he did not always avoid showing his 
distaste. He was a fervid lover of truth 
and sincerity, and sometimes, perhaps, 
expressed himself too strongly where he 
thought there lurked either meanness, or 
deceit, or affectation. But in the proper 
and trying scene of the labours of the 
medical man—in the chamber of the sick 
—he was gentle as he was resolute. He 
never had a patient who was not anxious 
to become a friend, and the voice which 
was sometimes discordant amid the petty 
annoyances of daily life was music to the 
sick man’s ear. Into the scene of suffer- 
ing he never brought a harsh word or an 
unkind look, and the hand which was hard 
as iron and true as steel in the theatre of 
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operation, was soft as thistle-down to the 
throbbing pulse and aching brow. It may 
also be added, with perfect truth, that in 
the exercise of his arduous duties, among 
persons of the highest rank and most fas- 
tidious sympathies, his delicacy and for- 
bearance were as remarkable as the sound 
sense which regulated all his professional 
conduct. His heart was in his business. 
He had no fantasies, no dogmatic opinions, 
no overweening confidence; and while 
he watched the progress of science, and 
hailed with rapture every improvement 
founded on sound principles, he regulated 
his whole practice by the views of ex- 
perience, and by the plain dictates of kindly 
sympathy, and unobtrusive and tender 
watchfulness. 

In private life Mr. Liston had many 
sincere friends, and was highly appreciated. 
In ordinary company he was somewhat 
silent, and occasionally—more especially 
to strangers—rather backward or in- 
different in his address. But, though the 
surface might occasionally seem ruffled, 
all was tranquil within and pure. His 
affections were strong. His attachments, 
once formed, were lasting. His sympathies 
were with everything open, manly, and 
honest. His tenderness was touching, 
when once awakened. On his friendship 
might be placed absolute reliance; on 
his integrity immoveable confidence. He 
never bent to the great, nor spurned the 
lowly. He never forgot the associations 
of early life, and warmly loved his country 
and his kin. He hated affectation and 
cherished sincerity—for he was himself 
sincere. In his pastimes he was manly ; 
in his hours of leisure, generous and 
gentle. To the young he was ever ready 
to give advice and aid. He wished to see 
the noble science of which he was so ardent 
a professor, extended, and its bounties 
universally disseminated. He felt his own 
high position and cherished his own hard- 
earned reputation; but he was ready to 
make any sacrifice and to endure any 
labour by which the healing art might be 
promoted and the happiness of his fellow- 
creatures secured. 

He enjoyed almost uninterrupted health 
for many years until within about a twelve- 
month, when he became visibly affected. 
But the true nature of his disease baffled 
the skill of his medical advisers, and it 
was not until a post mortem examination 
that it was ascertained he had laboured 
under aneurism of the aorta. He has 
left a widow and six children, and many 
a sincere friend, to deplore his loss. But 
it is not among his immediate circle alone 
sorrow will be felt that his bright career 
is closed. There is many a sigh in the 
lordly mansion and in the cottage of the 
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poor. He is lamented in the hospital of 
the sick, in the hall of instruction. The 
greyhaired practitioner looks in vain for 
the aid of his energy and skill, and the 
zealous student hears no more his voice of 
encouragement,and has nowbut hismemory 
to cherish for example.—( Times.) 

The funeral of this celebrated surgeon 
took place on Monday the 13th Dec. 
The procession set out for Highgate 
Cemetery at half-past nine from the de- 
ceased’s residence in Clifford-street, and 
it consisted at first of five mourning 
coaches, and fifteen private carriages. In 
the former were relatives and his fellow 
medical professors of University College, 
and in the latter were friends of eminence 
in-the higher ranks. At Swain’s-lane, 
near the cemetery, the cortege was met 
by upwards of four hundred of Mr. 
Liston’s former pupils, and by about 200 
medical gentlemen and others. In order 
to accommodate that large number the 
Rector of Highgate consented to have 
the body admitted into his church, and 
prayers read there, instead of in the 
narrow precincts of the cemetery chapel. 
The family vault (newly taken) in which 
Mr. Liston was interred, is in the ‘* Ter- 
race Catacombs,’’ and on Saturday the 


_ 11th it had received its first tenant, the 


body of Mr. Dalrymple, sen. of Norwich,* 
the father-in-law of one of Mr. Liston’s 
daughters. 





Rev. Epmunp Sisson. 

Dec. 22. At the vicarage of St. Tho- 
mas, Ashton-in- Makerfield, co. Lancaster, 
the Rev. Edmund Sibson, late Vicar of 
that parish. 

Mr. Sibson was born in or near Car- 
lisle, and was the son of the Rev. John 
Sibson, who held two of the very small 
livings common in Cumberland, and did 
occasional duty at the cathedral of that 
diocese during the period that Dr. Law 
was its Bishop, and the’ celebrated Dr. 
Paley was one of its prebendaries. To 
Dr. Law he was indebted for his Christian 
name, which the Bishop gave him at the 
font from a sentiment of respect for his 
father. With Dr. Paley the father was no 
less a favourite, for, in after years, when 
the subject of our memoir entered into 
holy orders, the Doctor requested from the 
Marquess of Queensberry the appointment 
of the young divine as one of his Lord- 
ship’s chaplains, which appointment, un- 
accompanied by any more solid prefer- 
ment, he held until the decease of the Mar- 





* Of this gentleman, who was of the 
same profession as Mr. Liston, and of very 
considerable provincial reputation, we hope 
to give a Memoir in our next number, 
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quess. Some of the remarkable qualities 
so eminently displayed in after life by the 
son must have been discoverable in the 
father, or he would not have secured the 
notice and esteem of two such men as 
Bishop Law and Dr. Paley. In some 
particulars it might be thought, by aclose 
observer of the late Vicar of Ashton, that 
he had formed his character on the pat- 
tern of Dr. Paley. He had the same ver- 
satility of talent, the same activity and 
energy, the same variety of pursuit, and 
the same steady cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion. The incumbent of a Northern living, 
or even a Northern pluralist, is oftener 
burdened with professional duties than 
with adequate emoluments or rewards, 
and so it was with the Rev. John Sibson, 
our subject’s father. He toiled laboriously 
in his arduous vocation, but his means did 
not enable him to give to his son the be- 
nefits of a complete education. Like 
Hooker of old, the son of this Northern 
shepherd was often set to watch the fold 
on the hills, and there, surrounded by na- 
ture’s sentinels, the everlasting mountains, 
both the silence and the sounds of those 
scenes were suggestive to his thoughtful 
mind, and doubtless contributed to give it 
that sedate and contemplative character, 
which ‘ever afterwards belonged to it. The 
learning which he acquired at home was 
scanty and imperfect, but when he left the 
North he brought with him a dauntless and 
courageousspirit, with which difficulty, and 
perseverance, and a resolution to turnevery 
employment into duty, were congenial and 
familiar elements. How many of these 
resolute spirits, who have hard heads and 
minds of ethereal temper, has the northern 
part of this kingdom sent forth from time 
to time into the more southern regi- 
ons of Britain, to shew the world what 
true and sturdy materials may be covered 
by a frieze coat. At the age of about 
twenty years, young Sibson left his father’s 
house, and came into Lancashire, with the 
view of setting out on some career of use- 
fulness. He brought with him at his 
coming a letter of introduction to the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Dalton, who was born in the 
same or an adjoining parish, and with 
whom he formed an intimacy which con- 
tinued to the Doctor’s decease. He first 
settled at Darwen, near Bolton, at which 
place he was appointed to the mastership 
of a small school, of which the emolu- 
ments were also small. But Mr. Sibson 
had brought with him from the North 
a large share of prudence, a quality which 
he believed to lie at the root of all virtue, 
and his independence was not less than his 
prudence. He determined that his in- 


come should keep him, and that it might 
do so he practised an amount of self-de- 
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nial and self-sacrifice which has helped 
many a poor scholar, who has buffeted 
against difficulties with equal success, to 
come out purified by the encounter. Our 
young schoolmaster at his outset could not 
afford the luxury of a fire at night, but 
reading for the next day’s teaching, for he 
was but a short distance in advance of his 
pupils, was an essential duty, and as the 
night was his only leisure, he frequently 
employed a great part of it over his books, 
seated in his cheerless room, and wrapped 
in a top-coat for necessary warmth. In 
this way did he pursue knowledge under 
difficulties, and whatever he learned he 
securely retained. In the course of a few 
years he was ordained to the curacy of 
Darwen, and in that situation his merits 
were discovered by the discriminating eye 
of the Rev. Geoffrey Hornby, the late 
Rector of Winwick, who in the year 1809 
presented him to the living of Ashton, 
then a small unaugmented curacy, with no 
settled income except the house, and about 
ten pounds a-year, to which the generosity 
of Mr. Hornby contributed out of his own 
resources a voluntary allowance of 50/. 
a-year. Ashton is a considerable manu- 
facturing village, having some celebrity for 
the making of hinges and nails, to which, 
of late years, has been added a consider- 
able business in cotton. The population 
of the entire place amounted, before its re- 
cent division into two parishes, to up- 
wards of 6000 souls. The new incum- 
bent selected by Mr. Hornby was wholly 
unknown to the people, and he came ori- 
ginally amongst them with nothing to re- 
commend him but his own intrinsic me- 
rits, which they had yet to learn. His 
manner was just that portion of the man 
to which he had paid the least amount of 
attention. - Unselfish, generous, and be- 
nevolent, and conscious to himself of these 
feelings, he was attentive in his general 
conduct rather to the matter than the man- 
ner in all things and at all times. The 
consequence was,that in his new sphere 
he did not immediately recommend him- 
self to the good opinion of his flock, and 
it is the more wonderful therefore that in 
the end he should have succeeded in bring- 
ing the universal parish to appreciate his 
sterling excellence, so that at his death no 
person ever carried with him a sincerer or 
more heartfelt tribute of affection, regard, 
and esteem. No bier was ever bedewed 
with the tears of more genuine sorrow 
than were shed over the grave of their late 
minister, by his parishioners of Ashton. 
He seems to have come to Ashton like the 
pastor in Goldsmith’s poem— 


‘* Who ne’er had changed, nor wished to 
change his place.” 
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For he resisted at least one advantageous 
offer of promotion to a better benefice, 
which held out every promiseof putting him 
in the way of still higher preferment. For 
some time after coming to Ashton, Mr. Sib- 
son increased his income, and obtained the 
means of supporting his numerous chari- 
ties, by receiving into his house young 
gentlemen intended either for the profes- 
sions, or for other liberal walks of life. 
As a tutor he not only succeeded in im- 
parting a desire for knowledge, but he 
gained the affectionate regard of the young 
objects of his care, and it is believed that 
there are few of those who enjoyed the 
benefit of his instruction who did not in 
after-life look back upon their tutor with 
feelings of reverence and affection. His 
art of imparting instruction was a happy 
one, for he understood how to amuse and 
instruct at the same time, and if he had 
lived in the time of the old philosophers, 
he would have been ranked amongst the 
Peripatetics, for it was his delight to draw 
wisdom and instruction from the objects 
coming before him in his daily walks. 
He had, moreover, an extraordinary sym- 
pathy with the young in all their pursuits, 
and especially in the pursuit of knowledge. 
He had himself known the difficulties, and 
that had taught him to feel for others. 
But it was not only the middle and upper 
classes to whom it was his province to im- 
part knowledge as an instructor, for he 
was prompt, immediately after his appoint- 
ment to Ashton, in establishing Sunday- 
schools throughout the district; and, under 
his judicious management and vigilant su- 
perintendence, those schools have con- 
tinued in increasing efficiency and useful- 
ness to the present time. From these 
schools, and from the grammar-school of 
which he was a trustee, great numbers of 
young men have been sent out into the 
world, who are now filling situations of 
great usefulness, their advancement to 
which may be traced in a great measure 
to the interest taken in their welfare by 
the late Vicar of Ashton. 

Mr. Sibson was one of those who seem 
to have the happy art of multiplying time, 
for, engrossing and harassing as the busi- 
ness of teaching is, he found time for all 
the other duties of his parish, and had, 
moreover, leisure to devote to the culti- 
vation of many branches of science and 
literature. With the mathematics in their 
highest branches he was intimately fami- 
liar ; and a friend happening to call upon 
him a few years ago, found him finishing 
the perusal of Mrs. Somerville’s Mecha- 
nism of the Heavens, in which he had 
worked all the problems as he proceeded, 
in order to test their correctness. His 


various contributions in this department 
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to the Transactions of the Manchester Phi- 
losophical Society, shew his established 
reputation asa mathematician. The same 
Transactions shew his industry and inform- 
ation as an antiquary ; while it is known to 
his friends and the public, that he was 
well versed in the sciences of botany, ge- 
ology, and entomology. His classical ac- 
quirements were of no moderate order. 
He had a theoretical acquaintance with 
music, and he relished poetry as keenly 
as if he had not been a mathematician. 
Theimaginative facultyin Mr. Sibson seems 
to have been strong ; and it was probably 
owing to this circumstance, so rare in com- 
bination with mathematical genius, that he 
entertained, in common with Dr. Johnson 
and other scholars, a strong belief in ghosts 
and apparitions. The unseen world, he was 
wont to say, is peopled more thickly than 
the visible world, and if it should please 
the Creator to withdraw the veil that sepa- 
rates the one from the other, we should 
be surprised at the number of beings who 
are about us, without our being conscious 
of their presence. But Mr. Sibson was 
essentially a practical person, and he never 
ceased to remember that whilst looking at 
the stars we must not forget that for a 
time at least our business must be on the 
earth. He accordingly took an active 
part in the public business of Ashton, and 
by his valuable skill and counsel as the 
chairman of the vestries and public chari- 
ties, he kept them in healthful energy, and 
in useful activity. He seemed to possess 
an intuitive knowledge of figures and ac- 
counts, and his presence secured the su- 
bordinate officers in habits of regularity 
and correctness. But not only did the 
Vicar give his valuable attention to the 
public concerns of the parish, he was 
equally ready with his time and assistance 
for all who had need to seek his aid and 
counsel. In the midst of his absorbing 
mathematical calculations, whoever had 
recourse to him to ask advice or assist- 
ance found him ready to lay aside his pen, 
and to lend his ear without impatience to 
grievances which asked for a remedy. 
Great, indeed, must have been the powers 
of his concentration of mind, which could 
descend from Newton or Laplace, listen to 
and redress some village complaint, and 
then, without difficulty, resume an inter- 
rupted problem. He did not forget that 
a special blessing is promised to the peace- 
maker, and that character seemed to be 
his especial object of emulation. The 
sense entertained of his love of justice fre- 
quently brought both parties to appeal to 
him in matters of law, and very many are 
the intricate syits which by his instru. 
mentality, and to the benefit, if not the 
satisfaction of the parties, have been with. 
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drawn from the courts of law. In some 
cases the friend who writes this is fully 
aware that nothing but the weight of Mr. 
Sibson’s character could have prevailed 
over the feelings of the angry disputants, 
and have induced them to submit the de- 
cision of some very intricate matter to the 
Vicar’s decision; and he is also aware that 
the decisions of a court, in such a case, 
would have been infinitely more expensive 
and heart-burning without being more 
just. There is no mode of proving to the 
poor that your interest in them is sincere, 
without administering in some degree to 
their temporal wants. The late Vicar of 
Ashton fully understood this, and was at 
all times ready with his substantial sym- 
pathy in the bodily sufferings of the poor 
of his flock, but it was in the early periods 
of his ministry a source of wonder whence 
came the funds for his liberality, which 
always flowing, was yet never dry. Two 
causes were the secret of his success in this 
matter, his simple and self-denying habits, 
and his prudence and economy in the ma- 
nagement of his pecuniary concerns. The 
cruise of oil wasted not while it was de-, 
manded for the support of the widow and 
the orphan. Talents and acquirements 
like Mr. Sibson’s sometimes make their 
possessor forget their immediate purpose, 
and inflate him with an ideal self-suffi- 
ciency and importance. It was not so 
however with him, and he seemed in an 
eminent degree to possess the faculty, not 
only of being willing, but also of being 
able, to subordinate talents of the highest 
order to the daily and hourly duties of 
life, and, accordingly, from a sense of duty, 
all his intellectual strength and all his ac- 
quired mental stores were but a possession 
to be used for furthering his Master’s 
ends. The delivery of ten talents was felt 
by him as a call to greater responsibility, 
and to increased devotion to duty. For 
nearly forty years that he continued the 
minister of Ashton, Mr. Sibson kept a 
minute record of all the visits he paid to 
the sick members of his flock, and this 
record forms a piece of instructive moral 
teaching, derived not from theory, but 
from actual example. But the brightest 
portion of Mr. Sibson’s character, and 
that indeed without which the whole build- 
ing would want life, remains to be told: 
we have not yet spoken of his faith. A 
true son of the Church of England, he 
loved her formularies, and revered her 
articles, not no much for themselves, as 
because they were based upon the sure 
word of Revelation. This made him zea- 


lous at all times to retain his flock within 
the lawful fold, and to guard them against 
being led away by either error or unsound 
He was at once loyal to his 


doctrine. 
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own principles, and at the same time tole- 
rant of others; and in the memorable con- 
troversy in which he was engaged with the 
Roman Catholics, he was acting in self- 
defence, but he abundantly proved by his 
successful correspondence, that when ne- 
cessary he could wield the sword as well 
as the shield. This controversy, which 
was carried on unostentatiously for some 
time, and at length printed obscurely, at- 
tracted the attention and obtained the com- 
mendation of Bishop Blomfield, at that 
time Bishop of Chester, and Mr. Sibson’s 
diocesan. One habit of Mr. Sibson in re- 
ference to his Sunday-school, is deserving 
of especial notice. Every year he published 
and circulated through his parish a minute 
statement of the receipts and expences of 
the school, and on the back of this account 
he printed a paper, written by himself, on 
some leading doctrine of our holy faith, 
A series of these papers are in the writer's 
possession, and form an excellent sum- 
mary of Christian doctrine, while at the 
same time they shew both the author’s 
soundness of faith, and his ability to com- 
municate clearly his own views on its most 
important articles. The papers thus cir- 
culated seem to have been very generally 
read and attentively considered in the pa- 
rish, and have been one means amongst 
others of enabling the members of his 
flock, more especially the young, to give 
a reason of the hope that is in them. As 
a proof of Mr. Sibson’s varied talent, it 
may be mentioned that he was well versed 
in ecclesiastical law, and had a tolerable 
knowledge of the art of medicine. He 
was able in consequence at times to give 
useful advice on both these subjects. For 
more than thirty years after Mr. Sibson’s 
coming to Ashton, there existed in the 
place no church but his own, and he of 
course had the care of the whole popula- 
tion, which was spread over a very exten- 
sivearea. The generosity of Mr. Hornby, 
the present Rector of Winwick, a few 
years ago, added a new church to the dis- 
trict, and Mr. Sibson was at that time re- 
lieved froma part of his district, and made 
Vicar of the remainder. During the pro- 
gress of this new church, Mr. Sibson ex- 
ercised most useful superintendence over 
the building, and contributed somewhat 
towards its completion out of his own re- 
sources. No man was more regardless of 
self than Mr. Sibson. Mr. Sibson’s ex- 
ercise of body must be considered to have 
excessive, and it may fairly be inferred, 
that his frequent long walks without food 
or support, and his excessive exertions, 
have had some share in bringing to a pre- 
mature termination a frame of body 
which promised to all human view an ex- 
tended period of life. Not many months 
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ago, this was the work of a single Sunday : 
—at eight o’clock he married a couple ; he 
then walked a mile to his school at Hay- 
dock, where he catechised the children 
for an hour, and afterwards returned to 
his church, where at 10 o’clock he mar- 
ried another couple, and then catechised 
his children until the commencement of 
morning service. He then read the ser- 
vice and preached, and afterwards bap- 
tized an adult. At half-past two in 
the afternoon he again read prayers and 
preached, after which he baptized three 
children, and interred two corpses, and 
then finished his day’s duty by again ca- 
techising the children for one hour. Hos- 
pitable to an extreme at his own house, 
Mr. Sibson could with difficulty be in- 
duced to partake of refreshment except at 
home, and in his frequent long walks to 
Warrington, a distance of eight miles from 
his own house, it was rarely that he could 
be induced to take food. No man was 
more approachable than Mr. Sibson, and 
he had the happy art of understanding 
and making himself understood by all. 
His sympathies indeed were like the man- 
tle of charity, wide and broad—and the 
poorest person found not only ready ac- 
cess to, but a patient hearer and a sound 
adviser in Mr. Sibson. To his friends he 
was no friend by halves. The same vi- 
gour and warmth distinguished him in 
this relation as in others, and he scrupled 
at no trouble and avoided no labour, but, 
on the contrary, applied his whole heart 
to every matter calculated to serve his 
friend’s interest. Age did not cool this 
feeling in him. In bodily presence Mr. 
Sibson was tall and robust, and his ruddy 
and healthful countenance indicated great 
bodily vigour, and a constitution of extra 

ordinary strength. His motto, however, 
would seem to have been that of another 
great and good man, that it is better to 
wear out than rust out; and it is to be 
feared that his life has been shortened in 
his too earnest devotion to his daily du- 
ties, and in his indifference to the care of 
self. But the rewards of a good man we 
are told follow him, and, with a faith sound 
like our departed friend’s, and fruits so 
abundant as the root produced in him, 
our hopes are turned into assured faith 
and confidence that he has now entered 
into his Lord’s rest. Mr. Sibson was 
sixty-five years of age, and the immediate 
cause of the illness which terminated his 
valuable life, is said to have been a cold 
caught in attending the funeral of his friend 
Dr. Holme, of Manchester. But the fa- 


tigues to which allusion has been made, 
must have induced the weakness which 
uphappily proved so fatal. 
Mr. Sibson married Miss Brandwood, 
12 
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of Darwen, about the time he came to 
Ashton, and his widow and an only daugh- 
ter survive to lament his loss. 

Rev. Tuomas RussEtu, M.A. 

Dec. 10, 1846. At his residence, Penton- 
1ow, Walworth, in his 65th year, the Rev. 
Thomas Russell, M.A. 

The paternal name of this gentleman 
was Clout. He was born at Marden, in 
Kent, and received his education at Hox- 
ton Academy, which he left in 1803 for 
Tunbridge, in his native county. In 1806, 
he received a call from the Congregational 
church in Pell-street, Ratcliffe-highway. 
They had assembled in Nightingale-lane, 
East Smithfield, for more than a century ; 
but, their old meeting-house having been 
pulled down, with many neighbouring 
dwellings, to give a site for the London 
Docks, they erected, in 1805, a small cha- 
pel in Pell-street, and Mr. Clout was or- 
dained their pastor, Sept. 5th, 1806. 

On the failure of this church at Pell- 
street, Mr. Russell became minister of the 
dissenting congregation assembling at Ba- 
ker-street, Enfield, and which office he re- 
tained until his death. 

In 1823, he obtained the King’s royal li- 
cence and authority to change his patro- 
nymic for that of Russell. 

As the ministerial success of Mr. Russell 
was not considerable, he early devoted 
himself to the laborious and useful duties 
of aneditor. In 1823 he commenced the 
arduous task of editing the works of Dr. 
John Owen, which he for the first time 
collected and published, in twenty-one 
volumes octavo, and which were completed 
in about three years. He was also engaged 
as editor of a portion of the Works of 
Richard Baxter ; and on him devolved the 
melancholy duty of revising the two last 
sheets of the Memoir of the Life and 
Times of Richard Baxter, which were left 
uncorrected by their lamented author, the 
Rev. William Orme. 

In 1813 it was proposed to republish the 
writings of the most eminent English and 
Scottish Reformers, under the editorship 
of Mr. Russell. Three octavo volumes, 
containing the writings of William Tyn- 
dale and John Frith, appeared; but the 
undertaking was then abandoned. 

Mr. Russell published a selection of 
Hymns, supplementary to Dr. Watts’s, 
which passed through many editions, and 
would have obtained extensive use, but for 
the frequent and great alterations which 
he thought it necessary to make in succes- 
sive impressions. 

Mr. Russell enjoyed the confidence and 
respect of many. He was appointed to 
the responsible duties of a trustee to the 
charitable property of William Coward, 
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esq. which gave him an important share 
inthe government of Coward college ; and 
also to that of Dr. Daniel Williams, and 
the Library at Redcross-street. He was 
also Secretary to the Society for the Re- 
lief of Aged Ministers, &c. His last days 
were imbittered by private losses, but he 
professed a calm submission to the will of 
God, and died in the hope of his mercy. 
—(Congregational Year-Book.) 





Mr. AtpERMAN M.P. Lucas. 

Jan. 2. At Wateringbury Place, Kent, 
of influenza, aged 86, Matthias Prime 
Lucas, esq. Alderman of London. 

Mr. Lucas was a native of London, and 
served his time to his father as a lighter- 
man ; for many years he toiled as hard as 
any member of the class to which he be- 
longed, and through his industrial habits 
and success in business he realised an im- 
mense fortune. When Napoleon pro- 
jected the invasion of this country, he was 
very active in the raising a body of ‘‘ River 
Fencibles,’’ of which he was appointed 
Commodore; and in that capacity one act 
of his deserves notice. When the fleet 
which was destined to attack Denmark 
was being got ready, there was a difficulty 
to man it, when Commodore Lucas so 
forcibly represented the necessity of the 
fleet being fully equipped, that he suc- 
ceeded in getting nearly the whole body 
of the Fencibles to volunteer, and to the 
bravery of the London watermen and 
lightermen were the country indebted for 
those brilliant victories of Copenhagen, 
the Nile, and Trafalgar. It laid the foun- 
dation of an intimate friendship with the 
naval heroes of the day ; and on each anni- 
versary of the battle of Trafalgar, Mr. 
Lucas always entertained those living 
who commanded in those conflicts: the 
entertainment usually took place at Ports- 
mouth, and which the venerable Alderman 
continued up to the last year of his exist- 
ence. 

Being intimately connected with Tower 
Ward by his shipping and mercantile 
transactions, upon the death of Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis, in 1821, he was unanimously 
elected to the vacant aldermanic gown. 
He served the office of Sheriff in 1822, and 
in 1827 became Lord Mayor. During the 
year of his mayoralty the presidency of 
Bartholomew’s Hospital became vacant, 
to which he succeeded, and retained up 
to his death. He was also Prime Warden 
of the Watermen’s Company, and twice 
Master of the worshipful Company of 
Vintners. By the governors and others 
of Bartholomew’s Hospital, on the com- 
pletion of his 85th year, two magnificent 
silver salvers were presented to the de- 
ceased. To the poor of Wateringbury his 
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loss will be irreparable; the whole of 
which parish he purchased some years 
since for about 80,0002. and on which he 
has expended about 140,000/. He carried 
out in the full sense of the word the Old 
English Gentleman, entertaining strong 
Conservative principles. He was born on 
the 6th Nov. 1761, and was in the full 
enjoyment of his health and faculties until 
within a few days of his decease. 





Perer Finch MArTINEAU, Esa. 

Dec. 2. At his residence, Brixton-hill, 
in his 93d year, Peter Finch Martineau, 
esq. 

Vie was a native of Norwich, and about 
1790 became a partner with his brothers 
in the brewery at Lambeth, since united 
with that of Whitbread and Co.; after 
which he resided for seme years at St. 
Alban’s, as a partner in the bank there. 
Coupling his age with that of one of his 
progenitors, the Rev. Peter Finch, during 
whose life-time he was born, their lives 
embrace the whole period from the pass- 
ing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662, to 
the end of 1847: Mr. Finch having been 
born during the year when his father was 
ejected from his vicarage in Lancashire, 
and lived to the age of 93. 

Mr. Martineau’s paternal ancestors had 
suffered in the cause of religious liberty in 
France, and settled at Norwich on the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; whilst 
on the maternal side he was descended 
from two clergymen of the diocese of Nor- 
wich, Mr, John Meadows, and Mr. John 
Fairfax, who, like Mr. Finch, his father’s 
maternal grandsire, were deprived of their 
livings by the Actof Uniformity. To the 
principles which he inherited as to the 
rights of conscience, Mr. Martineau stea- 
dily adhered; and to those views in po- 
litics which are their usual concomitants 
he was warmly attached. His character 
was distinguished by generosity, courtesy, 
cheerfulness, and active benevolence ; and 
he enjoyed life to the last, diffusing enjoy- 
ment amongst all who knew him, both 
young and old. 





Tuomas Cappick, Esa. 

Lately. At Tewkesbury, in his 85th 
year, Thomas Caddick, esq. 

He was the son of a respectable Staf- 
fordshire farmer, and born at Clyangor, 
between Walsall and Lichfield, on the 18th 
of February, 1763. In the latter part of 
1789 he established himself in Tewkes- 
bury as a druggist, tea-dealer, and grocer, 
and remained in the same house, near the 
bottom of High-street, until his retire- 
ment from trade. He continued in busi- 
ness for 30 years, during which time he 
was absent from 4 counter only one 
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market-day, the occasion of which was 
the funeral of his father ; and so extraor- 
dinary was his assiduity and care, that in 
the whole time he did not lose 20/. by bad 
debts, though his average yearly receipts 
exceeded 5000/. It is also remarkable, 
and is highly creditable to his talents and 
perseverance, that the amount of his sales 
and profits steadily increased every suc- 
ceeding year; so that his receipts, for the 
twelve months preceding his retirement, 
considerably exceeded G0v0/. During the 
time he was thus steadily employed in 
trade, he was not inattentive to public 
duties, and never attempted to evade any 
parochial or other responsible office. For 
more than 20 years he carried on a coal 
trade, for the sole benefit of the poor in- 
habitants of the town. In this excellent 
undertaking he was assisted by his friend, 
Mr. Thomas Easthope, father of the pre- 
sent Sir John Easthope, Bart., who pur- 
chased the coal at the pits, and conveyed 
it to Tewkesbury, while upon Mr. Cad- 
dick devolved the more responsible and 
laborious task of selling it, receiving the 
cash, and keeping the accounts. 

After Mr. Caddick retired from busi- 
ness, in 1820, his time was almost wholly 
devoted to the public service. When he 
retired from trade he abandoned all inten- 
tions of increasing his wealth, and as his 
housekeeping and personal expenses rarely 
exceeded a third part of his income, he 
constantly gave away between seven and 
eight hundred poundsa year. In addition 
to this large amount periodically dispensed 
in acts of charity, on one occasion he dis- 
tributed in the course of a few months up- 
wards of 5000/., and this he bestowed in 
the most judicious and praiseworthy man- 
ner among private individuals and public 
institutions. It may therefore be asserted 
that during the last 25 years of his life he 
had benefited the community to the extent 
of at least 20,000/.! and all the while ex- 
hibited, in his mode of living, a laudable 
example of economy, though without ever 
evincing the least shadow of parsimony. 
He was a regular subscriber to the nume- 
rous charitable institutions in the town 
wherein he lived, and also to the most im- 
portant of those of the county, and to 
some in London, Birmingham, Bristol, 
&c. He was twice married, but had no 
issue, and his last amiable partner, to 
whom he had been united upwards of 40 
years, survives him. 

Mr. Caddick by his will has bequeathed 
the following sums to public institutions : 
—The London Missionary Society, 10002. ; 
Highbury Independent College, 1000/. ; 
Baptist College, Stoke’s Croft, Bristol, 
1,000/.; British, or Lancasterian School, 
Tewkesbury, 800/. ; Deafand Dumb Asy- 
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lum, Edgbaston, 500/.; Gloucester In- 
firmary, 5007. ; Gloucester Lunatic Asy- 
lum, 500/.; Gloucester Magdalen Asy- 
lum, 500/.; Wesleyan Missionary Soci- 
ety, 300/.; Fund for assisting poor Luna- 
tics on their leaving Gloucester Asylum, 
200/. in 3 per Cent. Consols; Moravian 
Missionary Society, 1,000/.; Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, 1,000/.; Religious Tract 
Society, 1,0007.; Irish Evangelical So- 
ciety, 1,000/.; British and Foreign School 
Society, 1,0007., in Brazilian Bonds ; 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
400/. ; School of Industry for the Blind, 
Bristol, 500/.; Church Missionary Society, 
300/.; Infants’ School, Tewkesbury, 100/.; 
Tewkesbury Dispensary, 100/. sterling. 
Total, 12;700/. A portion of the above 
legacies are not payable till the death of 
his widow, but the greater number take 
immediate effect. 





Joun NEwIneTon Hvueuss, Esa. 

Aug. 29. At his house in Kingsgate- 
street, Winchester, aged 70, John New- 
ington Hughes, esq. a magistrate for 
Hampshire. 

He was the son of Mr. John Hughes of 
Maidstone, by Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Laurence Newington, of Biddenden, Kent. 
He lived for the greater part of his life in 
his native town ; and, having been brought 
up in a banking-house, became a partner 
in the County Bank there, under the firm 
of Sir William Bishop, Larking, and Co. 
This house suspended payment in 1816, 
after which time Mr. Hughes continued 
out of business, and was Mayor of Maid- 
stone in 1824 and again in 1830. About 
fifteen years ago he left that town to take 
the management of the affairs of the Gas 
Company at Winchester, in which he be- 
came sole proprietor, and he continued to 
reside in that city until the time of his 
decease. 

He married Rebecca, daughter of Mr. 
John Russell of Maidstone, and widow of 
John Alexander Claringbould, esq. a lady 
who brought him considerable property, 
but noissue. A daughter however survives 
him, married to Henry Johnson, esq. of 
Winchester, to which daughter and his 
widow his property has devolved. 

Mr. Hughes from boyhood was attached 
to the fine arts, He acquired the rudi- 
ments of drawing from Mr. Wm. Jeffries, 
of Maidstone, the father of James Jeffries 
the artist, and became a collector of pic- 
tures and works of art at an early age. 
That he had a correct judgment and fine 
taste his splendid collection fully evinces. 
His gallery includes Caraccis, Domeni- 
chinos, A. Durers, many Teniers’, several 
Cuyps, Vandycks, G. Douws, Wouver- 
mans, Wilsons, Sir Joshua Reynolds’, 
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Turners, &c. of very fine quality, and 
which will occupy two days’ sale (the 14th 
and 15th April) at Messrs. Christie and 
Manson’s. His books, engravings, coins, 
and articles of vertu will be sold by 
Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby in February. 

Among other interesting features of his 
picture-gallery are the family portraits of 
the noble house of Fairfax, brought from 
Leeds Castle in Kent. From the same 
place Mr. Hughes acquired a large por- 
tion* of the valuable papers of that truly 
historical family. They came to him in 
sacks, but he carefully bound them in 
many folio volumes. He also took some 
measures towards preparing them for the 
press, by transcription, and by having 
copies made of his portraits ; but no pub- 
lisher could be found willing to undertake 
the publication, the work being too volu- 
minous (Mr. Hughes wished every paper 
to be printed), and the illustrations too 
numerous, for a bookseller to see his way 
with them. An ample selection should be 
made by a competent editor: for the 
papers are extremely curious, and it is 
a folly to wait for a chance of printing 
them entire.t 





H. L. Exrmes, Esa. 

Nov. 26. In Jamaica, whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health, aged 
32, Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, esq. archi- 
tect, of Gordon-street, Euston-square. 

He was the only son of James Elmes, 
esq. surveyor of the port of London, and 
his uncle is an eminent builder in the 
metropolis. Mr. Elmes was selected as 
the architect of St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, out of eighty-five candidates. He 
took the prize for the designs of the hall, 





* Another portion was sold by auction 
by Mr. Christie. See a full account of 
them in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Jan. 
1831, p. 72. 

+ Since this was written we are informed 
that Mr. Hughes’s Fairfax papers have 
been purchased by Mr. Bentley for a con- 
siderable sum, under the auspices of which 
eminent publisher they will shortly make 
their appearance. They will throw much 
light on many important transactions of 
the times. Having purchased the princi- 
pal portion of the papers soon after the 
Leeds Castle sale, Mr. Hughes was very 
successful in buying up further additional 
portions of them which had got into other 
hands, and profuse in his outlay in adding 
various illustrations to them, to enable 
them to be published with greater advan- 
tage; they will thus probably be considered 
by the public a great acquisition to our 
historical stores. 


when that building was to be erected 
separate from the Assize Courts; he after- 
wards took the prize for the courts, when 
they were to be erected separate from the 
hall ; and, finally, he took the prize for 
the hall and the courts when all were to 
be combined in the same building, and 
under the same roof. He afterwards ob- 
tained the prize for the designs of the 
Collegiate Institution at Liverpool, and 
also for the County Lunatic Asylum at 
West Derby; and at the time of his death 
he was engaged in erecting mansions for 
Hugh Hornby, esq. and Hardman Earle, 
esq. near Woolton, and for the late 
mayor, George Hall Lawrence, esq. at 
New Brighton. Prince Albert was so 
delighted with St. George’s Hall, during 
his visit to Liverpool in the July of 1846,* 
that he subsequently sent the architect 
his gold medal as a mark of the esteem in 
which he held the architect of that noble 
building. 

Mr. Elmes fell a victim to consumption. 
He has left a widow and one child to lament 
his premature desease. 





Mr. ALEXANDER CHISHOLM. 


Oct. 3. At Rothesay, in the Isle of 
Bute, aged 55, Mr. Alexander Chisholm. 

This artist was born at Elgin, in Moray- 
shire, and was intended by his father to be 
brought up as a weaver, an occupation to 
which he entertained a strong aversion, 
His predilection for art manifested itself 
at an early age, and so strongly, that he 
was accustomed to sketch upon the cloth 
which he was occupied on at the loom 
all the eccentric figures he saw, and remi- 
niscences which struck him. This was 
the result clearly of natural impulse, for 
he had never yet been stimulated or in- 
spired by any works of art. It was at 
Peterhead he was placed with a master to 
learn the vocation his father intended him 
to pursue; and here, when his leisure per- 
mitted him to resort to the sea-shore, he 
found great pleasure in sketching on the 
sand. He was presented with the first 
pencils he possessed by Mr. Mitchell, an 
architect. When about thirteen or four- 
teen years of age he walked from Peter- 
head to Aberdeen, where, having wandered 
about for some time, he was at length ar- 
rested before a shop window, by seeing 
some advertisement about colours. He en- 
tered, introduced himself to the proprietor, 
and from him received his first lessons in 
light and shade. At this time there was 
a meeting of the Synod, the members of 
which he was permitted to sketch; and 
his work gave such satisfaction, that he 
was forthwith commissioned to paint them, 
which he was compelled to decline, being 
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totally ignorant of the use of colours. He 
must have employed his leisure time pro- 
fitably, for when about nineteen or twenty 
he came to Edinburgh, where he was pa- 
tronised by Lord Elgin and the Earl of 
Buchan, and was subsequently appointed 
an instructor at the Royal Scotish Aca- 
demy. One of his private pupils was Miss 
Susanna Stewart Fraser, an excellent and 
accomplished young lady, between whom 
and Mr. Chisholm an attachment grew up, 
which resulted in their marriage. 

In 1818 he came to London, while yet 
under the patronage of the Earl of Buchan, 
and met with a considerable share of 
liberal encouragement. 

The works of this esteemed painter have 
long been favourably known to the public. 
His favourite style of art was history, on 
which we need not now comment, as the 
most ungrateful of all styles. He also 
painted portraits with eminent success ; 
but, having suffered affliction during nine 
years antecedent to his death, his latter 
works do not exhibit that degree of vigour 
which characterised his earlier works.— 
(Art Union.) 





Rev. Patrick Forsss, D.D. 

Oct. 13. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Patrick 
Forbes, D.D. Minister of Old Machar 
a. and Professor of Humanity in 

ing’s College. 

He was at one time minister of Boharm, 
and was afterwards removed to Old Aber- 
deen ; and, about 1816, he succeeded Dr. 
Ogilvie in the Professorship of Humanity. 
Dr. Forbes was not only a good scholar 
in the common acceptation of the term, 
but had devoted a great deal of time to 
scientific pursuits, in which his excellence 
was so marked that he was unanimously 
appointed by the Senatus to lecture on 
chemistry. In this department, and in- 
deed in everything connected with the 
progress of the human mind, Dr. Forbes 
displayed great ingenuity and thorough 
independence of thought. There was no 
cant about him, and no silly desire to 
pander to popular opinions, whether pre- 
judiced or not.— Aberdeen Herald. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Nov. 16. At Clyda, near Mallow, co. 
Cork, the Rev. Michael Henry Becher, 
Prebendary of Couline, and Rector of 
Kilshannig, brother to the Rev. John 
Henry Becher, Vicar-General of South- 
well, Notts. He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1799. 

Nov. 18. At Derby, the Rev. Edward 
Unwin, Vicar of St. Werburgh’s in that 
town, to which he was presented in 1809 
by Lord Chancellor Eidon. He was of 
Pembroke college, Oxford, M.A. 1792. 
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Nov. 20. At Nice, aged 54, the Rev. 
Henry Francis Lyte, Perpetual Curate of 
Lower Brixham, Devon, to which he was 
presented in 1826. He was the author of 
a metrical version of the Psalms of David, 
which is used in many churches; and his 
library was one of the most extensive and 
valuable in the West of England. 

The Rev. Robert Simpson, Vicar of 
Basford, Notts, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1840. 

Nov. 21. At his residence, Prince’s 
Risborough, the Rev. Charles Lendon, 
Incumbent of St. John’s, Lacey Green. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1824, M.A. 1827; and was ap- 
pointed to his chapelry in 1844. 

Nov. 22. At Brighton, aged 68, the 
Rev. William Vansittart, D.D., Preben- 
dary of Carlisle, Vicar of Shottesbrook, 
Berks, and Master of Wigston Hospital, 
Leicester. He was the third and youngest 
son of Arthur Vansittart, esq. of Shottes- 
brook, M.P. for Berkshire (uncle of Lord 
Bexley), by the Hon. Anne Hanger, 
daughter of Lord Coleraine. He was of 
Christ church, Oxford, M.A. 1805, and 
was presented to the vicarage of Shottes- 
brook in 1803 by his father. Dr. Van- 
sittart married Charlotte, daughter of 
General George Ward, of Woodland 
Castle, Glamorganshire, and had issue 
four sons and three daughters. 

Nov. 23. At Ashford, Kent, aged 75, 
the Rev. Thomas Wood, Vicar of that 
parish. He was formerly Second Master 
of St. Bees’ Grammar School. Having 
been Tutor to the present Earl of Romney, 
he was presented to the vicarage of Ash- 
ford by the late Earl in 1826. He died 
suddenly whilst drinking tea. 

Nov. 24. At Welsh Hampton par- 
sonage, Shropshire, aged 36, the Rev. 
Henry Cornwall Legh, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of that parish. He was the younger 
son of the late George John Legh, esq. of 
High Legh, Cheshire, by Mary, dau. of 
John Blackburne, esq. of Hale, M.P. for 
Lancashire. He was formerly Curate of 
High Legh, and received a present of 
plate, as a mark of respect from the 
parishioners, in 1838. He was presented 
to Welsh Hampton in 1840. He married 
Miss Williams, of Bryngwyn, and had 
issue. 

At Portview, near Exeter, aged 65, the 
Rev. Johan Warren, D.D. Rector of 
Bawdrip, Somerset, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1844. 

Nov. 25. Aged 71, the Rev. James 
Hewgill, LL.B. Rector of Great Smeaton, 
Yorkshire. He was the second son of the 
Rev. Henry Hewgill, M.A. Rector of the 
same place, and the elder son by his second 
marriage with Antonina, youngest daugh- 
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ter of the Hon. Thomas Willoughby, of 


Birdsall, co. York. He was of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1803; and 
was instituted to his living in 1804. 

At Southampton, aged 77, the Rev. 
Bryan Mackey, Rector of Coates, Glou- 
cestershire, to which he was presented in 
1799. 

Nov. 26. At Whittlesey, aged 28, the 
Rev. Samuel Chess Headly, formerly 
Curate of Teddington, Middlesex, and 
late Resident Tutor of the Church Mis- 
sionary College, Islington. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1842. 

The Rev. E. Whitehurst, B.A. Vicar 
of Devynnock, Brecon (in the gift of the 
Bishop of Gloucester). 

Nov. 30. At Broomfield, Middlesex, 
the Rev. Edward Price, LL.D. Rector of 
Greetham, Lincolnshire. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1834, 
LL.D. 1843; and was collated to his 
living in the former year by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, 

Lately. At Portsmouth Garrison, the 
Rev. George Coxe, army chaplain on half- 


ay. 

iv Port Royal, Jamaica, of fever, the 
Rev. George W. Garrow, B.A. Chaplain 
of her Majesty’s ship Imaum, late Per- 
petual Curate of St. Patrick, Tanworth, 
Warwickshire. 

The Rev. William Henry Plume, Rector 
of Framingham Pigot, Norfolk. He was 
of Queen’s coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1839, 
and was presented to his living in 1845. 

Dec. 6. At Penzance, aged 33, the 
Rev. Charles Norfolk Smythies, D.C.L. 
Curate of St. Mary’s, Colchester. 

Dec. 9. At Clopton, Suffolk, aged 60, 
the Rev. George Taylor, Rector of that 
parish, and of Marlingford, Norfolk. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1809. He was presented to the latter 
living in 1814 by Thomas Green, esq. and 
instituted to the former, which was in his 
own patronage, in 1829. 

Dec. 10. At Prescot, Lancashire, aged 
76, the Rev. Charles George Thomas 
Driffield, Vicar of that parish and Incum- 
bent of Little Maplestead, Essex. He 
was formerly Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A.1795, 
M.A. 1798. He was presented to Little 
Maplestead in 1799, and to Prescot by 
King’s college in 1815. A silver waiter 
was presented to him by his parishioners 
in 1838. 

Dec. 11. At Gayton House, near 
Northampton, aged 40, the Rev. George 
Kennard, M.A. of St. Alban hall, Oxford. 
He married in 1839 Mary, only daughter 
of John Jackson, esq. of Lancaster, and 
granddaughter of the late Robert Preston, 
esq. of Liverpool. 
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The Rev. Richard Lucas, Rector of 
Oxburgh with Foulden, in Norfolk. He 
was formerly Fellow of Caius college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1791, as 10th Wrangler, M.A. 1794, and 
he was presented to his living by that So- 
ciety in 1811. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 14. In his 62nd year, Lieut.-Col. 
Samuel Payne Workman, late of 35th 
Foot. He served with the 3rd West India 
regiment, at the capture of Martinique 
and the Saintes, in 1809, and of Guada- 
loupe, in 1810, and its second capture in 
1815. He entered the army in 1803; be- 
came Lieutenant 1804; Captain 1810; 
Major 1830; and Lieut.-Colonel 1846. 
He was placed on half-pay in April 1836. 

Sept. 21. In Rockingham-row, Saint 
Mary Newington, in her 78th year, after 
severe suffering, Ann the affectionate and 
beloved wife of John Buckler, esq. F.S.A. 
after a union of more than fifty-seven years. 

Oct. 10. At Kensington, W. Raw- 
storne, esq. late of Howick, near Preston, 
Lancashire. 

Nov. 6. Aged 35, Mr. George Wie- 
land, who first appeared on the stage, at 
Sadler’s Wells, when only five years old ; 
and had a unique talent in representing 
the stage monkey. He was a member of 
the Acting Committee of the Drury Lane 
Theatrical Fund. 

Dec.4. In Gower-st. aged 72, Joseph 
Kay, esq. architect to Greenwich and the 
Foundling Hospitals. He took an active 
part in the establishment of the Institute 
of British Architects, 

Dec. 6. At the residence of her uncle, 
J. Bishop, esq. F.R.S. Bernard-st. Rus- 
sell-sq. aged 18, Ellen-Augusta, dau. of 
Mr. R. Hussey, of Fontmell, Dorset. 

Dec. 7. Aged 88, Richard Aldred, 
esq. of Upper Kennington Green. 

Dec. 8. At Turnham Green, Eliza- 
beth, relict of James Fittler, esq. A.R.A. 
the eminent engineer. 

In Cumberland-street, aged 78, Mrs, 
Rhodes. 

In Upper George-st. Bryanstone-sq. 
aged 17, Thomas John Chandler, nephew 
of John Chandler, esq. 

Dec. 9. Aged 81, Miss Amelia Huson, 
of Southampton-pl. Euston-sq. 

At Mile End, aged 82, Mr. William 
Manning, late of Her Majesty’s Customs, 

Dec. 10. Aged 18, Catharine-Marga- 
ret, only dau. of Mr. Serjeant Halcomb. 

At Brompton, aged 77, Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. C. J. Baldrey, of Longbo- 
rough, Glouc. and Tunstall, Suffolk. 

At Hoxton, aged 87, Daniel Baylis, son 
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of Thomas Baylis, esq. late of New Mills, 
near Stroud, Glouc. 

In Welbeck-st. aged 26, Caroline, wife 
of Henry Pearson, esq. barrister-at-law, 
only survivinggdau. of H. S. W. Tooker, 
esq. of Norton Hall, Som. and Hinton 
Lodge, Hants. 

In Lower Eaton-st. the Right Hon. 
Elizabeth Lady Montfort, wife of Lord 
Montfort, Her maiden name was Watts, 
and she was married in 1793. 

Matilda, wife of J. R. Houghton, esq. 
surgeon, Earl-st. Blackfriars. 

c. 11. In Sebbon’s-buildings, Is- 
lington, aged 85, Matthew Trigg, esq. 

Aged 82, Sarah, relict of John Barrett, 
esq. of Park-st. Westminster. 

At Pentonville, aged 37, Mr. Charles 
Ambrose Harman, of the Office of the 
Masters in Lunacy, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and Secretary to the Indigent Blind Visit- 
ing Society. 

In Bathurst-st. Hyde Park-gardens, 


Mrs. Colonel Wiggins, late of Barrack- 


poor, East Indies. 
Aged 67, John Bedward, esq. of Vigo- 


street. 

In Blandford-sq. Lady Dobson, widow 
of Sir Richard Dobson, M.D. and sister 
of the late Sir William Purves H. Camp- 
bell, Bart. of Marchmont, Berwickshire. 
She was his second wife, and married in 
1824, See the memoir of her late hus- 
band in our Magazine for November. 

Mary, wife of Mr. William Joy, book- 
seller, Paternoster-row. 

In Bolton-st. Hester, wife of Francis 
Hawkins, M.D. third dau. of the late 
Right Hon. Mr. Justice Vaughan, and 
grand-dau. of Henry Beauchamp 12th 
Lord St. John of Bletsoe. 

Aged 81, Mr. Wm. Henshaw Comfort, 
of Holloway, and Farringdon-st. City. 

In Beaufort-buildings, Strand, aged 25, 
Joshua Arthur Brandon, esq. architect, 
and author, in conjunction with his elder 
brother, Mr. Raphael Brandon, of ‘‘ An 
Analysis of Gothic Architecture,” of Views, 
&e., of Parish Churches, and other archi- 
tectural works. 

Dec. 12. At Hackney, aged 88, James 
Edmeston, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 64, George Wat- 
son, esq. 

At the house of her brother, R. Creed, 
esq. Norfolk-crescent, Hyde Park, Miss 
Elizabeth Anne Creed. 

At Morden College, Blackheath, aged 
83, Mr. Joseph Brown. 

In Chester-place, Kennington, aged 79, 


John Farran, esq. for thirty years Secre-. 


tary to the East India Dock Company. 
At Dalston, aged 64, Arthur Ryder, esq. 
Dec. 13. In Upper Brook-st. aged 76, 
the relict of the Rev. John Bassett. 


At Chester Villa, Regent’s Park, aged 
67, James MacSwiney, esq. 

Dec. 14. In Hamilton-pl. St. John’s 
Wood, Miss D. A. Thrupp, eldest dau. 
of the late Joseph Thrupp, esq. of Pad- 
dington. 

Dec. 15. At Walworth, aged 79, Ca- 
tharine, relict of Richard Smales, esq. 

At the house of her brother, Robert 
Fox, esq. of Westbourne-terr. Hyde Park, 
Miss Catherine Fox, of Hastings. 

Aged 69, William Hanley, esq. of New- 
ington Green. 

Aged 51, Clarissa, wife of James Man- 
ning, one of her Majesty’s Serjeants-at- 
L 


aw. 

Aged 72, J. M. Thomson, esq. of John- 
st. Bedford-row. 

At his hotel, in London, Count de Lusi, 
late Prussian Minister at the Court of 
Athens. 

Burnel Eyre, esq. of Albion House, 
Bow, and Crown-court, Philpot-lane. 

At his residence, Regent-st. aged 61, 
Lieut.-Col. John Floyd Paterson, whose 
last service was in command of the 13th 
Light Dragoons. He was appointed 
Lieut. 22d Dragoons 1801, Captain 1805, 
Major 13th Dragoons 1819. 

Aged 81, John Wilson, esq. of Henri- 
etta-st. Brunswick-sq. 

In Bloombury-st. aged 90, Ann, relict 
of Alexander Brand, esq. 

Dec. 16. Jn Tavistock-pl. Frederick, 
eldest son of Mr. John W. Parker, of 
West Strand, and Charing Cross. He 
had made wood-engraving his profession, 
in which he showed considerable skill. 

At Hampstead, aged 68, John Robert 
Steuart, esq. F.R.S., M.R.A.S., late of 
Naples, and of Edinburgh. 

In Brompton, aged 84, Anna-Maria, 
relict of Martin Madan, esq. of Bushey, 
Herts. 

In Gray’s-inn-sq. aged 93, Charles 
Kelley, esq. 

Dec. 17. In Upper Gloucester-place, 
aged 69, James D. Chassereau, esq. 

In Smith-st. Chelsea, aged 79, Mary, 
widow of Joseph Buck, esq. 

At Islington, aged 84, Mr. Ralph 
Dunn, of Threadneedle-st. solicitor. 

At the house of his niece, on Black- 
heath, aged 65, George Franc, esq. late 
Assistant Receiver-Gen. of the Customs. 

At Deptford, aged 81, Elizabeth Brad- 
ley, relict of William Warrington, esq. 

In Wyndham-st. Miss Molineux. 

In Ranelagh-st. Pimlico, Charles Henry 
Garstin, esq. late of the Stock Exchange. 

Aged 26, John Stanley Joy, esq. of 
Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park, and Sta- 
ple-inn. 

Dec. 18. Aged 82, Rebecca, relict of 
John Wills, esq. of Kentish Town. 
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In Grove End-road, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 36, John King, esq: surgeon. 

Dec. 19. At Wandsworth Common, 
aged 75, Samuel Bevington, esq. late of 
Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey. 

Christiana St. Barbe, wife of the Rev: 
Edward Wickham, Brook Green, Ham- 
mersmith. 

At Fulham, Amelia, wife of John Bros- 
‘ter, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 79, Anna-Maria, 
widow of R. I. S. Stevens, esq. of the 
Charter-house. 

At Dalston Rise, aged 63, Hester, re- 
lict of John Roberts, esq. formerly of 
Lower Tooting, Surrey. 

Dec. 20. At Clapham Park, aged 45, 
Elizabeth, wife of George Long, esq. 

In Sloane-st. Mrs. Forbes, relict of 
George Forbes, esq. 

Aged 69, Miss Gough, of Camberwell. 

Dec. 21. At Blackheath, aged 65, Mrs. 
Ann Collins; late of Ely-place. 

At the house of his brother-in-law, 
John Woollett, esq. at Camberwell, 
Daniel Moore Jones, esq. of the Admi- 
ralty, Somerset House. 

In Cecil-st. Strand, aged 64, Captain 
Frederick Langley. 

Dec. 22. In Connaught-sq., aged 71, 
William Smith, esq. 

In Upper Belgrave-pl., aged 64, Susan- 
nah, widow of John Bryant, esq., of Wal- 
worth. 

At his mother’s house, in Upper Sey- 
mour-st. West, aged 27, Lieut. Louis 
Henry Nicholson, 53d Bengal Native 
Inf., and second son of the late Ralph 
Nicholson, esq. 

Dec. 23. Aged 73, Mary, relict of 
William Sargenson, esq., of Pall Mall, 
and formerly of Rotherhithe. 

At his chambers, New-inn, 
aged 70, R. H. Bartholomew, esq. 

At Camden-town, aged 74, Sarah, relict 
of C. Dufaur, esq., formerly of Prince’s- 
st. Hanover-sq., and Woodlands, New 
Forest, Hants. 

At the Euston sq. Railway Station, while 
waiting the arrival of his daughter, Capt. 
Steriker, late of Dover. 

Aged 14, Mary, dau. of the Hon. Henry 
Dickinson, Madras Civil Service. 

In Davies-street, Berkeley-sq., Henry 
Lumley, infant son of Dr. Woodfall. 

Dec. 24. Elizabeth, widow of Mr. J. 
P. Acklam, Silversmith, Strand, surviving 
her husband only three weeks. 

At Hoxton, aged 68, John Tyrell Jen- 
ner, esq. 

In Southampton-pl., Euston-sq., aged 
79, Eleanor, relict of J. G. Lockett, esq. 

Dec. 25. Aged 88, Mrs. Mary Sandby, 
of Phillimore-terr., Kensington, relict of 
William Sandby, esq. 


Strand, 
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At North End, Fulham, aged 59, Lei- 
cester, eldest son of lateW.G. Harvey, esq. 

At Hertford-st., Mayfair, aged 88, the 
Dowager Lady Beauchamp Proctor, relict 
of Sir Thomas Beauchamp Proctor, Bart., 
of Langley Park, Norfolk. She was 
Mary, second daughter of Robert Paliner, 
esq. of Sunning, co. Berks, was married 
in 1778, and left a widow in 1827, having 
had issue the present Baronet, five other 
sons and three daughters. 

At Stamford Hill, aged 50, Emily; wife 
of Robert Hanbury, esq. 

Aged 47, Frederick Heury Parker, €sq., 
surgeon, of Portugal-st., Grosvenor-sq. 

Georgina-Georgiana, wife of John Deati 
Paul, esq., of Ivy Cottagé, Parson’s 
Green, and the Strand, banker. She was 
the third daughter of the late Chas. Geo. 
Beauclerk, esq. of St. Leonard’s lodge, 
Sussex, by Emily-Charlotte, second dau. 
of William Ogilvie, esq. atid Emily- Mary 
Duchess dowager of Leinster. She was 
married in 1826. . 

In Albany-st., Regent’s Park, aged 83, 
Mrs. Ann Cancellor. 

Dec. 26. In Clifton-pl. Sussex-sq. 
aged 32, Harriet-Caroline, wife of Edmund 
John Gore, esq. 

Dec. 27. At the house of his son, in 
Alfred-st. Islington, aged 80, William 
Baddeley, esq., late of George-yard, Loin- 
bard-street, and Throwley, Devon, having 
survived his wife only three weeks. 

At Hampstead Heath, aged 65, Mr. 
Robert Brettell Bate, of the Poultry, pa- 
tentee of the anaglyptograph, for med. lic 
engraving, and many other sciéitific 
inventions. 

At Stamford Hill, aged 74, W. H. 
Worth, esq. 

Dec. 29. In Cambridge-st. Hyde Park, 
aged 81, Mary, relict of Joseph Charlier, 
esq. 

Dec. 30. Aged 82, Mr. Low, of thé 
Strand, having survived his wife at the 
same age only three months. 

At Maida Vale, aged 76, Mary-Jane, 
relict of C. W. Clark, esq. 

At Home Lodge, St. John’s Wood 
road, aged 76, Mrs. Martha Wilkinsoi. 

Dec. 21. At the residence of her daugh- 
ter, Montagu-st., Portman-sq., aged 77, 
Emmeline, relict of John King, esq. str- 
geon, Clifton, and second dau. of the late 
R. L. Edgeworth, esq., of Edgeworth’s 
Town, Ireland. 

In London, Edward, son of the laté Sir 
Chas. Nightingale, Bart. 

Lately. In Camden Town, aged 87, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas James Waldegtave 
Tane, R.M. 

In Chapel-st. Grosvenor-sq., Mary- 
Ann, relict of Major- Gen. Tinling, Gren. 
Guards 
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In London, William Anthony, esq. He 
was very ingenious, and effected many im- 
provements in watchmaking, and other 
mechanism. Thirty years ago he joined 
in a patent for the application of steam- 
age to passenger vessels in the Thames. 

n 1823 he, singly, resisted an attack of 
burglars on his house, where he had a 
consignment of watches worth 20007. for 
exportation. In 1825 (the bubble year) 
he engaged in many of the schemes then 
afloat, and lost considerably ; but his love 
of speculation still led him to invest large 
sums in exhibitions in the metropolis, and 
in chemical works in Clerkenwell. He 
was also one of the earliest shareholders in 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railway ; 
but his speculation resulted in great losses. 
He was engaged for nearly twenty years 
in a disputed reference of partnership ac- 
counts, which cost him 30,0007. He has 
left some freehold property to “ his nearest 
of blood, claiming within twelve months,’’ 
and in default of nearer, then to his first 
cousin’s son, Mr. Charles Nash. 

In London, aged 72, Capt. Martin, 
formerly of Gloucester. He had been 
blind for 43 years, in consequence of a 
gunshot wound received in battle, and was 
in the recipt of 380/. per annum from the 
East India Company, in consideration of 
his services. He died by his own hand, 
during a depression of spirits occasioned 
by the loss of his daughter and other re- 
latives in the Solway steamer. 

Aged 43, Henry Jesse Waddilove, esq. 
of Doctors’ Commons. 

Jan. 1. In Finsbury-sq. aged 63, 
Charles Evelyn Houghton, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. on the retired list of 1830. 
He was a Lieutenant of 1805 ; was mid- 
shipman of the Defiance, at Copenhagen 
in 1801, and was twice wounded, when 
sub-Lieutenant of the Locust, gun-brig, 
in actions with the enemy’s flotillas in the 
Channel in 1804-5. 

Harriet, wife of James Sedgwick, esq. 
Kensington. 

Jan. 2. Aged 65, Benjamin Elkin, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-place, Russell- 
square. 

Jan.3. Aged 62, George Bainbridge, 
esq. of Trinity-st. Rotherhithe. 

Jan. 4. In Chesterfield-st. Mayfair, 
aged 90, the Hon. Frances Cooke Grim- 
ston. She was grand-aunt to the present 
Earl of Verulam, and last surviving child 
of James 2d Viscount Grimston. 

Aged 67, William Watson, sen. esq. of 
Watt’s-buildings, Kingsland-road. 

In Regent-sq. aged 67, Henry Moule, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

In Bond-st. aged 70, Maria, widow of 
Samuel Foote, esq. 

— Tooting, aged 75, Mary~Ann, 
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relict of James Newsome, esq. formerly 
of Wandsworth Lodge, Surrey. 

Jan. 5. At Kennington, Surrey, aged 
65, Charles Boyd Evans, esq. 

At Clifton-pl. Sussex-sq. aged 61, John 
Laforey Butler, esq. 

Aged 79, Zeporah, relict of Hymen 
Cohen, esq. of Mansell-st, Goodman’s- 
fields. 

At Hackney-terr. aged 58, Martha, 
relict of Henry Palmer, esq. late of Hack- 
ney, and St. George-st. East. 

At Kennington, aged 65, Charles Boyd 
Evans, esq. many years of Her Majesty’s 
Post-office. 

Jan. 6. At Champion Hill, Surrey, 
Susannah, relict of James Gay, esq. 

At Upper Tulse Hill, aged 27, James 
Eltham Bass, esq. 

In Upper Seymour-st. aged 80, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Milner, esq. 

In Park-sq. Margaret, wife of Alderman 
Sir Peter Laurie. She was the daughter 
of John Jack, esq. of Sloane-street. 

In Gloucester-pl. Katharine, youngest 
dau. of Henry Headley, esq. 

Jan.7. Aged 20, Henry Gladdish, 
eldest son of Henry Rosher, esq. of 
Hunter-st. 

Aged 66, Alice, widow of Edward 
Salisbury, esq. Page of the Presence to 
King George the Fourth. 

In Blandford-st. aged 71, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Durham, dau. of the late Robert 
Durham, esq. 

At Upper Homerton, aged 36, Samuel 
Berger, jun. esq. 

Jan, 8. In Upper Phillimore-pl. Ken~- 
sington, aged 63, Henry David Vincent, esq. 

. B. Kington, esq. barrister-at-law, 
and editor of the Weekly Chronicle, for- 
merly connected with the press in Bristol. 

Jan.9. Sarah, wife of Christopher 
Truman, esq. Westbourne-st. Hyde Park. 

In Park-street, Grosvenor-sq. aged 69, 
Dorothea, widow of Edward Fletcher, esq. 
of Alresford, Hants. She was the ninth 
and youngest dau. of Sir Charles William 
Blunt, the third Bart. by Elizabeth, sister 
and heiress of Sir Richard Peers, Bart. 

At Park Lodge, Chelsea, Sandford Pea- 
cocke, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Turnham-green, aged 77, 
Susannah, relict of Booth Hancock, esq. 
late of Alresford, Hants, and formerly of 
Gray’s-Inn-lane. 

Jan. 12. In Park-st. aged 18 months, 
Francis Alexander, twin-son of Lord 
Robert Grosvenor. 

Jan. 14. At Brixton, at an advanced 
age, John Brettell, esq. a native of Salis- 
bury, formerly an eminent printer in 
Great Windmill Street, Westminster. 


Beps.—Dec.17. At Henlow, aged 79, 
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Caroline, relict of the Rev. John Francis 
Stuart, Rector of Lower Gravenhurst. 

Dec. 25. At Henlow Grange, aged 62, 
John Raynsford, esq. 

Jan. 4. At Shefford, aged 72, Charles 
Seaman Gaye, esq. 

Berxs.—Dec. 19. At Reading, aged 
86, Mary, widow of William Foster, esq. 
of the Navy Office. 

Dec. 26. At Pangborne, aged 48, 
James Craig Somerville, M.D. 

Lately. At Hones Green, near Wo- 
kingham, Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rev. 
George Kemble, of Whatley. 

Jan.5. At the residence of her son, 
the Rev. George Bull, Dorney vicarage, 
near Windsor, aged 78, Elizabeth, relict 
of W. Bull, esq. solicitor, Aylesbury, and 
only dau. of the late Rev. Peter Brett, 
Charlton on Otmoor Rectory, Oxon. 

Jan. 6. Aged 54, George Henry 
Cherry, esq. of Denford House, a deputy 
lieutenant and magistrate, and sheriff of 
Berks in 1829. He was the only son of 
Geo. Fred. Cherry, esq. who died in 1799, 
by Martha-Maria, dau. of Henry Paul, 
esq. and married in 1819 Charlotte, second 
dau. of Charles Drake Garrard, esq. of 
Lamer, co. Herts, by whom he had issue 
issue two sons and six daughters. 

Bucxs.—Dec. 18. At Woodbank, aged 
87, Thomas Cannon, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Great Marlow, aged 76, 
Elizabeth, widow of Francis Glanville, 
esq. of Catchfrench, Cornwall. She was 
the second daughter of Robert Fanshawe, 
esq. Commissioner of Plymouth Dock- 
yard; became the second wife of Mr. 
Glanville in 1796, and was left his widow 
in 1846, having had issue the present Mr. 
Glanville and several other children. (See 
our vol. XXVI, p. 206.) 

CueEsHire.—VJan. 3. At Birkenhead, 
aged 62, Major John Johnstone, K.C. of 
the Berwickshire Militia, and late Major 
of the 2d Foot. 

CornwaLi.— Dec. 30. At Truro, aged 
19, Mydhope Wallis, second son of the 
Rev. James Pascoe, Vicar of St. Kevern. 

Jan. 1. At Bodmin, aged 70, Miss 
Adair; and Miss Prowse, aged 84. These 
ladies died at the residence of their relative 
Dr. Mitchell, within ten minutes of each 
other, of the prevailing epidemic. 

Jan. 11. At Falmouth, aged 81, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the late Nicholas Cory, esq. 
of St. Mawes, Cornwall. 

Dersy.—Lately. At Derby, aged 53, 
Benjamin Cubitt, esq. locomotive engineer 
to the Great Northern Railway Company, 
and brother of William Cubitt, esq. of Great 
George Street, the celebrated enginecr. 

At Derby, aged 109, Elizabeth Sten- 
son. 

Devon.—Dec. 11. At Ilfracombe, aged 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XXIX. 
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10, Edward, eldest son of Robert Crut- 
well, esq. solicitor, of Bath. 

Dee. 13. At Torquay, aged 58, William 
Ruddle Browne, esq. of Chisledon, Wilts. 

Dec. 16. At East Downe House, the 
seat of her father, the Rev. C. Pine Coffin, 
Mary-Anne-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Robert Lingen Burton, of Ford House, 
Shropsh. and Vicar of Holy Cross and St. 
Giles, Shrewsbury. 

At Stourford, Ivy Bridge, aged 106, 
Mrs. Hamlyn. 

Dec. 18. At Exmouth, Charlotte, 
relict of Gen. Sir John Fraser, G.C.H., 
of Campden Hill, Middlesex, and dau. of 
the late Col. Van Cortlandt. She was his 
second wife, married in 1840, and left a 
widow in 1843. (See our vol. XXI. p. 92.) 

At Exeter, aged 24, Lieut. Willis 
Williams, 13th Light Inf. 

Dee. 19. At the Royal William Victual- 
ling-yard, Plymouth, aged 71, Anthony 
Brady, esq. 

Dec. 20. At Devonport, the wife of 
John Clouter, esq. 

Dec. 21. Aged 63, the wife of John 
Skeggs, esq. of Stoke. 

Dec. 23. At Kilworthy House, near 
Tavistock, aged 25, Henry-Matthews, 
second son of the late Geo. Lethbridge, esq. 

Dec. 24. At Berry, near Totnes, aged 
95, Mrs. Louisa Ogier. 

Dec. 25. At Exeter, Henrietta-Su- 
sannah Willis, eldest dau. of the late 
Henry Norton Willis, esq. of the Palace 
Green, Kensington. 

Dec. 27. At Plymouth, aged 90, 
W. Marshall, esq.; also, a few minutes 
before, in his 60th year, his only sur- 
viving son, Charles Marshall, esq. 

Dec. 28. At Plymouth, aged 70, Com- 
mander Thomas Delafons, R.N. (1814.) 

At Exeter, aged 32, Arthur Bolland 
Field, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Plymouth, aged 75, Thomas 
Cole, esq. 

At Orchard Hill, Bideford, aged 47, 
Capt. Paton, of the H.E.I.C.S. 

Dec. 31. At Dawlish, aged 82, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Sir James Penny- 
man, of Ormsby, Yorkshire, Bart. by 
Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Henry Grey, of 
Howick, Bart. 

Jan. 1. At Stonehouse, aged 55, Com. 
John Harrison Bowker, R.N. (1815.) 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. James Parkyn, Plymouth, aged 83, 
Richard Blackmore, esq, of Tamerton 
Foliott. 

At Wonford House, near Exeter, aged 
78, Henry Manning, esq. 

At Heavitree, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Eliza Sercombe, the last surviving sister 
of the late Bayer Otto Bayer, esq. of Ben- 
tinck-st. Manchester-sq. 

2F 
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At Torquay, Eliza-Letitia, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Dr. Ainger, of St. Bees, 
Cumberland. 

At Torquay, Mary-Pearse, relict of the 
Rev. Samuel Paul Paul, Vicar of Tetbury, 
Glouc. 

Jan. 2. At Heavitree, Julia-Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Charles Fox Champion 
Crespigny, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 11 months, Robert 
Augustus, youngest son of the Hon. and 
Rev. W. H. Spencer, Urchfont, Wilts. 

Jan. 3. At Tiverton, aged 84, Miss 
Ann Grant. 

Jan.7. At Torquay, Amelia, widow of 
William Oswell, esq. and third dau. of 
the late Joseph Cotton, esq. 

Dorset.—Dec. 9. At Rodwell, near 
Weymouth, Mrs. Chamberlaine, relict of 
the Rev. W. Chamberlaine. 

Dec. 10. At Fleet-house, near Wey- 
mouth, Catharine-Barbara, only dau. of 
the late Thos. Jackson, esq. 

Dec. 14. At Fontmell Parva, aged 89, 
Lawrence Edward St. Lo, esq. 

Dec. 17. At Shrborne, aged 87, Mary, 
relict of Edward Eastham, esq. of Nor- 
wood, Middlesex. 

Dee. 25. At Weymouth, aged 58, Ro- 
bert Maclean, esq. surgeon-dentist. 

Dec. 27. At Weymouth, Ann-Rebecca, 
second dau. of the late William P. Lu- 
nell, esq. of Bristol. 

Lately. Aged 88, Mr. Henry Dinham 
Chard, late of Lyme Regis, Dorset, ship- 
builder and owner. For a long series of 
years he was known from the North Fore- 
land to the Land’s End, not only as a 
builder of gun-brigs, privateers, cutters, 
and luggers, whose speed the Frenchman 
in vain endeavoured to equal, but also for 
his ability in floating and saving stranded 
vessels on the southern coast. During 
the latter part of the war Mr. Chard per- 
formed the hazardous contract of convey- 
ing government stores to the Channel 
Islands, in which he lost many of his ves- 
sels, for which he received no compensa- 
tion. 

At Fleet House, near Weymouth, Ca- 
tharine-Barbara, dau. of the late James 
Jackson, esq. 

Jan. 1. Aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of 
Wm. Major, esq. of Poole, and parent of 
Mrs. John Cooke, of Belcroft-house, I. W. 

Miss Buck, of Weymouth. 

Jan. 3. At Lyme Regis, aged 238, 
Mary-Ann, 2d dau. of the late Charles 
Sanderson, esq. of Peckham. 

Jan. 9. At Longfleet, Poole, Thomas 
Gaden, esq. coal-merchant, of the late 
firm of Gaden and Adey. By his decease 
a vacaucy occurs in the magistracy and 
town council of the borough. 

Duruam.—Dec, 12. At Gateshead, 
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Miss Jane Newall, youngest dau. of the 
late Walter Newall, esq. of Dundee. 

Essex.—Dec. 11. At Prittlewell, aged 
25, Jane Halket,dau. of Capt.Scallon,R.N. 

Dec. 17. At Walthamstow, aged 76, 
Edward Warner, esq. 

At Romford, aged 70, Miss Sarah 
Baily, youngest dau. of the late Richard 
Baily, esq. of Speenhamland, Berks. 

Dec. 19. At Colchester, Robert Hill, 
esq. of Shoreditch. 

Dec, 22. At Glazenwood House, aged 
17, Clarissa, second dau. of the Rev. Sir 
John Page Wood, Bart. 

Dec. 27. At Ockendon, aged 86, Mary, 
relict of Nathaniel Rix, esq. of Blundeston, 
Suffolk, and Chesseldine Grange, Essex. 

Dec. 29. Aged 76, Samuel Benton, 
esq. of North Shoebury. 

Jan. 8. William Henry Pattisson, esq. 
of Witham, one of Her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace. 

GLoucesteR.— Dec. 8. At Clifton, 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Rev. Caleb 
Rockett, Vicar of East Brent and Weston 
Zoyland, Somerset. 

Dec. 13. At Stapleton, near Bristol, 
aged 53, Miss Mary Withy. 

At Bristol, aged 82, Samuel Newell, 


esq. 

Xe Cheltenham, aged 72, John Samuel 
Barnes, esq. late of St. Petersburgh. 

Dec. 20. At Clifton, aged 78, Robert 
Suple, esq. : 

Dec. 21. At Cheltenham, aged 89, 
Mrs. Mary Watson. 

Dec. 22. At Cheltenham, aged 73, 
Andrew Green, esq. of Cockermouth. 

Dec. 25. At Bristol, aged 66, Capt. 
David Jones. 

At Clifton, aged 46, Martha, wife of 
Edmund Gilling Hallewell, esq. of Hill 
House, near Stroud. 

At the residence of his son-in-law, (Mr. 
W. Keail), Bristol, aged 93, Mr. Powell 
Skinner. 

Dee. 27. At Bristol, aged 79, Sarah, 
last surviving dau. of the late Thomas 
Hobbs, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 59, Martha-Ann, wife 
of Robert Leonard, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Cheltenham, Robert Hay- 
ley Judd, esq. Capt. R.N. many years 
commanding a Post Office packet at Holy- 
head, and agent for the Post Office es- 
tablishment there. He had been in 11 
general actions with the enemy’s fleet, 
besides cutting out vessels and fighting 
ashore with the army; the last known 
survivor of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
and one of the few survivors of the 
glorious Ist of June. In that brilliant 


victory he was a midshipman in the 
Queen. His grandfather, a Captain in the 
2d Royal Regiment of Foot Guards, was 
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Aide-de-Camp to the Duke of Cumber- 
land at Culloden. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 72, Lady 
Wilson, relict of Sir Alexander Wilson, 
M.D. of Bath, and of Stroat, co. Glou- 
cester, who died May 10, 1813. 

At Cheltenham, aged 24, Henrietta, 
wife of the Rev. J. La Touche, LL.D., 
Rector of Montreath, Queen’s co., eldest 
dau. of the Rev. W. S. Burgess, of Bath. 

Jan.1. At Cheltenham, aged 70, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of William Lishman, esq. of 
Milton next Sittingbourne. 

At Mangotsfield, aged 21, Anna-Alicia, 
dau. of the Rev. Rob. Brodie, Incumbent. 

Jan. 2. At Clifton Park, aged 56, 
Mary-Ann, wife of the late Jos. Law- 
rence, esq. of Hadley, Middlesex. 

Jan. 3. At Redland, aged 34, William, 
only son of the late John Wreford, esq. of 
Stanley Villa, Cotham. 

Jan. 4. Aged 73, Mary-Ann, relict of 
J. Yerbury, esq. of Shirehampton and 
Clifton. 

Jan. 5, At Bristol, aged 96, Mrs. Ann 
Weaver. - 

Jan.7. At Cheltenham, aged 67, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Richard Pinder, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Clifton, Miss Hilhouse, 
dau. of the late Jas. Martin Hilhouse, esq. 

At Clifton, at an advanced age, Thomas 
Morris, esq. late Collector of her Majesty’s 
Customs in Bristol. 

Hants.—Dec. 19. At Portsea, aged 
77, James Alms Hill, esq. many years 
Secretary to the Commissioner of Ports- 
mouth Dockyard. 

Dec. 24. At Bentley-green, aged 40, 
Henry Montague Morrison, esq. 

At Battramsley Lodge, aged 72, James 
Cunningham, esq. R.N. 

Dec. 25. At Southsea, aged 70, Jane, 
relict of James Lonsdale, esq. late pay- 
master of the 4th Regt. and only sister of 
Major-Gen. Faunce, C.B. 

At Woodside, near Lymington, aged 67, 
Abraham Creighton, esq. late Major 55th 


t. 

Dec. 28. At Southsea, aged 78, Ben- 
jamin Lara, M.D. upwards of 40 years 
resident Physician at Portsmouth. 

Jan. 2. At the house of her brother- 
in-law, Joseph Martineau, esq. of Basing 
Park, Gertrude Trevor Parry, third dau. of 
the late Dr. Caleb Hillier Parry, of Bath. 

Jan. 4. At Southampton, aged 79, the 
Lady Frances Maria Stuart, relict of Sir 
Simeon Stuart, Bart. She was the eldest 
dau. of John 3d and last Earl of Carhamp- 
ton, by his first wife the Hon. Elizabeth 
Olmius, only sister and heir of the last 
Lord Waltham, was married in 1789, and 
left a widow in 1816. 

At Portsea, Frederick Siddall, esq. Pay- 
master and Purser R.N. 


Jan.7. At Fareham, at an advanced 
age, Mary Martha, relict of the Rev. John 
A. Woolls, many years Vicar of Fareham. 

At the rectory, Itchen Stoke, aged 4, 
Philip-Chenevix, son of the Rev. R. C. 
Trench. 

Herrs.—Dec. 21. At Royston, aged 
89, Miss Sarah Wortham. 

Dec. 29. At Royston, aged 97, Edw. 
King Fordham, esq. 

Jan. 6. At Watford, aged 76, David 
Salter, esq. 

Kent.—Dec. 10. At Walmer, aged 
82, Miss Staniforth. 

Dec. 11. At Milton, aged 70, Dame 
Sarah Branscomb, relict of Sir James 
Branscomb, Knut. the well-known lottery- 
office keeper, and Sheriff of London in 
1807. He died in 1809. 

Dec. 16. At Margate, aged 78, Jane, 
only surviving child of the late Rev. 
Henry Friend, Rector of Frittenden, Kent. 

Dec. 17. At Ash next Sandwich, aged 
66, Henry Minter, esq. 

Dec. 18. At Dover, Charlotte, wife of 
the Rev. T. B. W. Briggs, and youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. William Moon, of 
Deptford. 

At Chatham, aged 23, First-Lieut. S. 
B. Ellis, of the Royal Marines, second 
son of Lieut.-Col. Ellis, C.B. Lieut. 
Ellis had but recently returned to Eng- 
land from Rio Janeiro, after a service of 
more than three years in her Majesty’s 
ship Crescent. 

Dec. 19. At Tonbridge Wells, aged 97, 
the Hon. Charles Godfrey Wolff, Baron, 
and Knight Banneret, of the late Holy 
Roman Empire. 

At Knockholt, near Sevenoaks, aged 67, 
Elizabeth, relict of Rear-Admiral Ricketts. 

Dec. 20. At Milton next Gravesend, 
aged 86, Mrs. Jasper Allen. 

Dec. 22. At Chatham, Catharine-Ma- 
tilda, wife of Lieut.-Col. Ellis, C. B. 

At Woolwich Common, aged 71, Miss 
Anna Joanna Reid, dau. of the late Capt. 
Reid, Royal Artillery. 

Dec. 23. At Wateringbury, aged 74, 
Mrs. Hosmer, relict of John Hosmer, esq. 
M.D.; and onthe 25th, aged 68, Miss 
Mary Hosmer. 

At Ashford, aged 63, Wm. Jemmett, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Rochester, aged 52, Ma- 
ria, wife of Capt. Thomas Baker, H.C.S. 

Dec. 28. At Folkestone, aged 74, Tho- 
mas Holman, esq. 

Dec. 29. At the house of his son, 
Minster, Isle of Thanet, aged 78, Thomas 
Lockwood, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Deal, aged 59, Thomas 
Gorton, esq. Purser R.N. 

At Sandwich, aged 101, Wm. Harris, 


esq. 
Dec. 31. At Sandwich, aged 77, Mrs. 
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Pemble, wife of the Rev. H. Pemble, 
Rector of St. Peter’s. 

Dec.31. At New Cross, Deptford, aged 
74, Nathaniel Lavers, esq., late of Lloyd’s. 

Lately. At Stone Cross, near Sand- 
wich, aged 91, Mr. Elgar, formerly of 
Woodnesborovgh. 

Jan. 3. At Margate, aged 93, Edward 
Malone, esq. of Fort Crescent. 

Jan. 5. At Deal, aged 78, Mr. James 
Smith, Commander R.N. (retired 1832). 


Jan. 6. At Hythe, aged 92, Mrs. 
Martha Tournay. 
Jan. 7. At Staplehurst, aged 87, Tho- 


mas Watson, esq. 

LancastER.— Dec. 6. At Edgehill, 
Liverpool, aged 79, Jean, widow of John 
Thom, esq. merchant, Glasgow, and mother 
of the late Robert Thom, esq. her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Ningpo, China. 

Dec. 10. At Rose Hill, near Liver- 
pool, aged 72, Thomas Rawson, esq. one 
of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. 

Dec. 22. Aged 46, Frederic Lapage, 
esq. of Everton, near Liverpool. 

Dec. 24. At Manchester, Hannah, re- 
lict of the Rev. Charles Wicksted Ethel- 
ston, Fellow of the Collegiate Church. 

At Emmott Hall, aged 82, Mary, relict 
of William Pollock, esq. Dublin. 

Dec. 26. At Manchester, aged 47, Mr. 
John Henry Nelson, artist and sculptor, 
late of Dublin. He executed a beautiful 
statue of ‘* Venus Attiring,’’ now exhibit- 
ing in Manchester. 

Jan. 2. At Seaforth, near Liverpool, 
Jane-Sladden, wife of George Haigh, esq. 
solicitor, and eldest dau. of Mr. Thomas 
Blake, of Dymchurch, Kent. 

Jan. 3. At Liverpool, aged 61, Wil- 
liam Peatt Bushby, esq. 

LeicesteR.—Dec. 23. At Castle Don- 

nington, Margaret-Jane, wife of Marcus 
Huish, esq. of that place. 
- Dec. 30. At North Kilworth, aged 81, 
Maria, widow of Admiral Dobson, who 
died on the 27th April last (see our last 
Volume, p. 430). 

Jan. 5. At Appleby, aged 71, Miss 
Mary Moore, great-aunt of George Moore, 
esq. of that place. 

Lincotn.—Dec. 18. At Spalding, aged 
75, George Maxwell Edmonds, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Louth, Charlotte-Mary, 
wife of Henry Pye, esq. 

Mippiesex.—Dec. 18. At Old Brent- 
ford, aged 72, George Osborne, esq. 

At Tottenham, aged 75, Mary, wife of 
Adolphus Fred. Meissner, esq. surgeon. 

Dec. 21. Aged 73, William Smith, 
esq., of Twickenham Park. 

At Teddington, aged 65, John Vaughan, 
esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. He 
was the elder son of John Taylor Vaughan, 
esq., formerly of Kensington Gore. 
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Dec. 24. Of apoplexy, aged 79, Ben- 
jamin Adam, esq., of Lower Edmonton. 

Dec. 25. At Acton, aged 39, Frederick 
Clinton Mundy, esq., third son of Gen. 
Mundy. 

Dec. 26. At Hanger-hill, near Ealing, 
Francis Willes, esq. (youngest son of the 
Rev. William Willes, Archdeacon of Wells, 
and grandson of Dr. Edward Willes, Bp. 
of Bath and Wells). He survived his wife 
only seven months (see vol. XXVIII. 
p. 220). They were buried at St. Mary- 
lebone. Mr. Willes has left one son, un- 
fortunately blind, and one daughter, mar- 
ried April 27, 1846, to Alexander, eldest 
son of William Mackinnon, esq. M.P. 

Dec. 28. At Twickenham, aged 76, 
Catharine, relict of the Rev. William Net- 
tleship, Rector of Churchill, Worc., and 
Irby, Line. 

Jan.5. At St. Margaret’s, Isleworth, 
of influenza, aged 76, the Right Hon. 
Margaret dowager Marchioness of Ailsa. 
She was the youngest daughter of John 
Erskine, esq., of Dun, co. Forfar; was 
mariied in 1793 to Lord Kennedy, after- 
wards Earl of Cassilis and Marquess of 
Ailsa, and left his widow in 1846, having 
had issue Archibald Earl of Cassilis 
(father of the present Marquess), the late 
Hon. John Kennedy Erskine, and four 
daughters. 

Monmovuru.—Dec. 23. At Monmouth, 
aged 84, the Rev. Thomas Grafton, Ca- 
tholic priest. 

Jan. 3. At Monmouth, aged 82, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Charles Heath, esq. 

Norroix.—Dec. 21. Aged 83, Alice, 
widow of the Rev. William Deighton, 
B.A., Rector of Whinbergh. 

Dec. 28. At Catton, aged 70, Har- 
riette-Ives, dau. of the late Jeremiah Ives 
Harvey, esq., of Catton. 

NorrHamprTon.—Dec, 3. At Cul- 
worth Cottage, aged 79, Margaret, relict 
of Sawyer Spence, esq., formerly of Upton, 
Essex. 

Dec. 26. Aged 63, Lucy, eldest dau. 
of Rev. John Sandford, late Rector of 
Cottesbrook. 

Dec. 29. At Park Hall, Heathencote, 
aged 21, Eleanor-Simpson, eldest dau. of 
Mr. Isaac Manning, and granddau. of 
Francis Simpson, esq., of Stamford. 

Jan. 3. At Northampton, Richard 
Hayward, esq. 

NorRTHUMBERLAND.—Dec. 25. Sud- 
denly, Elizabeth, relict of Richard Swan, 
esq. of Morpeth. 


Oxrorp.—Dee. 17. Aged 82, Sarah, 


wife of John Webster, esq. Whitchurch, 
and late of the Mall, Kensington. 
Dec. 18. At Bicester, aged 50, Ed- 
ward Woodman Jones, esq. solicitor. 
Jan. 5. At Oxford, aged 50, Anne, 
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relict of Peter Edmund Laurent, esq. 
translator of ‘‘ Herodotus,’’ &c. 

Jan. 7. At Oxford, aged 77, Samuel 
Dudley, esq. formerly Capt. in the 16th 
Light Dragoons, and late Adjt. of the Ox- 
fordshire Militia. : 

SaLop.—Dec. 23. Aged 34, Laura, 
wife of George Pardoe, esq. of the Nash 
Court. She was dau. of the late Thomas 
White, esq. of Bognor, and niece to 
Bridgeman More, esq. of Linley-hall, 
Salop, and was married in 1843. 

At Ashford Court, near Ludlow, aged 
74, suddenly, Charles Walker, esq. Jus- 
tice of the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant 
for Salop. 


Somerset.—Dec. 10. At Hollam, 


Caroline, youngest surviving dau. of the - 


late John Beague, esq. 

Dec.11. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
Thos Barker, esq. artist, painter of ‘* the 
Woodman,’’ and other works of talent. 

At Bath, aged 59, Miss Francis Hallifax, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Hallifax, Vicar of Standish, Glouc. 

At Moorlands, near Bath, the residence 
of her uncle, Rear-Adm. Bateman, Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Pierson 
Firman, esq. of Firmount, co. Tipperary. 

Dec. 16. At Bath, aged 11, Lady Alice 
Thynne, younger daughter of the Mar- 
quess of Bath. 

Dec. 18. At Bath, aged 66, Ann, last 
surviving dau. of the late Henry Byrne, 
esq. of Seatown, co. Louth. 

Dec. 19. At Bath, the residence of his 
son Mr. Bianchi Taylor, aged 78, Mr. 
James Taylor, late of London. 

Dec. 26. At Bath, aged 81, Henry 
Sockett, esq. one of the Senior Benchers 
of Gray’s Inn, and for many years Trea- 
surer to that Hon. Society. He was called 
to the bar Nov. 22, 1797, and formerly 
went the South Wales and Chester circuit, 
residing at Swansea. 

Dec. 29. At Bath, Frances, relict of 
the Rev. Edward Lambert, Rector of 
Freshford, near that city, and sister to the 
Rev. Canon William Lisle Bowles, of the 
Close, Salisbury. 

Dec. 31. Aged 56, John Robert Henry 
Jackson, esq. of Swallowfield-place, near 
Wellington. 

At Bath, aged 87, Thomas Andrews, 
esq.; and, Jan. 2, aged 79, Margaret- 
Ann, his widow. 

At Bath, aged 61, Patrick Kirwan, esq. 
of Cregg, co. Galway. 

Lately. At Knowle-house, Dunster, 
J. Hole, esq. one of the magistrates of the 
county. 

At Bath, aged 78, Mrs. Eliz. Pett, sister 
of the late Dr. Phineas Pett, of Oxford. 

At Bath, aged, 92, Anne, dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. J. Fountayne, late Dean of York. 
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At Bath, Anna, second daughter of the 
late W. Yeomans, esq. Worcester. 

At Bath, the Baroness de Bock. 

Jan. 1. At Bath, Mary-Jane, widow of 
the Rev. Michael Marlow, D.D. President 
of St. John’s college, Oxford, and dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Clare, D.D. of Rugby, 
Warwickshire. 

At Bathford, at the residence of her 
brother, George Yules, esq. aged 88, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of James Newby, esq. 

Jan. 2. At Bath, aged 85, Catharine, 
relict of Gratrix Smyth, esq. 

Jan. 3. At Enmore Parsonage, aged 77, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John Poole. 

At Bath, aged 90, the Right Hon. Eli- 
zabeth dowager Lady Le Despencer. She 
was the daughter of Samuel Eliot, esq. 
was married in 1791 to Thomas 22nd Lord 
Le Despencer, who died in 1831, having 
had issue four sons and six daughters : 
two of the latter are the Countess of Roden 
and Lady Farnham. The present Lady Le 
Despencer is her granddaughter. 

Jan. 5. Of the prevailing epidemic, 
— 63, Thomas Stephen Hayter, esq. of 

ath. 

Jan. 8. At Bath, aged 19, Emma-Al- 
binia-Elizabeth, second dau. of Charles 
Brodrick, esq. of Bath, and cousin to Vis- 
count Midleton. 

Jan.9. At Yeovil, aged 75, William 
Morling Bethell, esq. formerly a surgeon 
in that town for more than thirty years. 

Jan.11. Of influenza, Elizabeth Frances, 
wifeof John Brouncker, esq. of Batheaston. 

Srarrorp. — Dec. 25. Suddenly, aged 
62, John Burton Philips, esq. of Heath 
House. 

Dec. 30. Suddenly, at Norton-green 
Hall, aged 44, Alfred Hales, esq. 

Jan. 6. At Lichfield, aged 73, John 
Bayley, esq. eldest surviving son of the 
late T. B. Bayley, esq. of Hope Hall, near 
Manchester. 

SurroLtx.—Lately. At Sudbury, the 
relict of Sir Lachlan Maclean, M.D. Al- 
derman of that town, who died Nov. 7, 
1843. 

Jan. 6. At the residence of William 
Mills, esq. Saxham Hall, Robert Mitford, 
esq. of Gately Hall, Norfolk, and Rus- 
sell-square, London. 

Surrey.—Dec. 11. At Long Ditton, 
aged 71, the Hon. Harriot Cocks, sister 
to the late Earl Somers. 

At Guildford, aged 81, George Waugh, 
esq. for upwards of fifty years a magistrate 
of that borough. 

At Chertsey, Jessie-Temple, wife of 
John Bell, esq. of Craven-st. Strand, and 
of Chertsey. 

Dec. 16. At Holly Lodge, Walton-on- 
Thames, aged 21, Robert Shepherd, son 
of John Shepherd, esq. 
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At Pains Hill, Cobham, aged 65, Han- 
nah, relict of Francis Thomson, esq. of 
Winchmore Hill, Middlesex. 

Dee. 23. At North End, Croydon, 
aged 83, Thomas Dale, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Norwood, aged 66, Mary, 
widow of William Richards, esq. of Marl- 
borough House, Peckham. 

Dec. 28. At West Clandon, aged 86, 
the relict of T. Bigg Gulston, esq. 

Jan, 3. At Mitcham, aged 68, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Samuel Adams, esq. and 
formerly of Totnes. 

Jan. 8. At his residence, Charlwood, 
aged 76, Henry Kent Causton, esq., of 
Birchin-lane, printer. 

Jan.9. At Addiscombe, Isabella- 
Grace, relict of Robert Brown, esq. for- 
merly of the Elms, Streatham. 

Sussex. — Dec. 15. At Hastings, 
Eliza, fourth dau. of the late William 
Cooper Woodhams, of Pelsham House, 
Peasmarsh, and youngest grand-dau. of 
the late William Woodhams, of Udimore, 
Sussex. 

Dec. 19. At Bognor, aged 48, Miss 
Martha Gillies, third dau. of the late 
Maclauren Gillies, esq. 

Dec. 22. At Strood Park, aged 92, 
John William Commerell, esq. 

Dec. 24. At Brighton, aged 65, the 
Hon. Mary Anne Ursula Addington, 
eldest child of the late Viscount Sidmouth. 

At Brighton, aged 36, George Demp- 
ster, esq. 

At Hurstpierpoint, aged 64, Richard 
Weekes, esq. F.L.S., F.S.A. 

Dec. 25. At Lewes, aged 82, Lady 
Campbell, relict of Adm. Sir George 
Campbell, K.C.B. who died Jan. 23, 1821. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 53, the 
Right Hon. Mary-Elizabeth dowager 
Countess of Romney. She was the 2d 
dau. of John-Thomas second Viscount 
Sydney, by Sophia Southwell, 3d dau. 
of Edward Lord de Clifford, was mar- 
ried first in 1825, to George James 
Cholmondeley, esq. cousin of the Mar- 
quess of Cholmondeley, by whom she had 
one daughter, married to the Rev. J. C. 
B. Riddell, Rector of Harrietsham. Her 
ladyship married secondly in 1832 the 
late Earl of Romney, who died in 1845, 
and by’whom she has left one son, the 
Hon. Robert Marsham. 

Dec. 27. At Brighton, aged 66, Ro- 
bert Lundie, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Markly, aged 90, of in- 
fluenza, Mrs. Darby, relict of John 
Darby, esq. of the Leap, King’s County, 
and Markly, Sussex. 

Dee. 30. At Brighton, Mary, third 
dau. of Thomas Hankey, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Lewes, aged 21, Anne, 
the wife of Inigo Gell, esq. solicitor. 


Maria Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev, 
John Pratt, Rector of Sedlescomb, Sussex. 

Jan. 7. At Brighton, aged 36, William, 
youngest son of the late Granville Penn, 
esq. of Stoke Park, Bucks. 

Jan. 9. At Salt Hill, near Chichester, 
aged 73, Zadik Levin, esq. 

Jan. 11. At Hastings, aged 41, Lydia- 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late George 
Nelson, esq. of Essex-st. Strand. 

Warwick.—WNov. 27. At Leamington 
Spa, aged 27, Mrs. Mary Ann Venour, 
dau. of the late John Venour, esq. of 
Kingsmead, Wellsbourne. 

Dec.1. At Leamington, aged 52, 
Thomas Salisbury, esq. late of Hest 
Bank, Lancaster. 

Dec. 14. At Wood End, near Bir- 
mingham, aged 24, Emma, wife of West- 
ley Richards, jun. esq. 

Dec. 15. At Leamington, aged 59, 
Richard Jones, esq. of Liverpool. 

Dec.17. At Leamington, Capt. Isaac 
Blackburne, late of H. M.’s. 41st Reg. 

Dec. 20. At Leamington, of influenza, 
Elizabeth, widow of Lord Henry Murray, 
son of John third Duke of Atholl. She 
was the daughter of Richard Kent, esq. 
was married in 1786, and left a widow 
in 1805, having had issue the late Lieut.- 
Col. Richard Murray, who died in 1843, 
and four daughters. 

Dee. 21. At Leamington, Capt. Wil- 
liam Rochfort, R. N. (on the Retired List, 
1846), son of the late Gustavus Rochfort, 
esq. M.P. for co. Westmeath. 

Dec. 24, aged 74, Abraham Herbert, 
esq. of Stoke, near Coventry. 

Dec. 25. At Leamington, of influenza‘ 
aged 80, Susannah-Eleonora, relict of the 
Rev. Thos. Watkins, of Pennoyre, Breck- 
nockshire, dau. of the late Rd. Vaughan, 
esq. of Goldengrove, and only sister to the 
late John Vaughan, esq. many years Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Carmarthen. 
By the demise of this lady, the claims to 
theancient Barony of Emlyn are vested in 
Col. Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, of Pen- 
noyre, M.P. Lord Lieutenant of Brecon. 

At Leamington, aged 88, William Gos- 
ling, esq. formerly of Somerset-place. 

Dee, 28. At Atherstone, aged 89, John 
Power, esq. M.D. 

Dec. 29. At Leamington, aged 84, 
Joseph Wickenden, esq. formerly of South 
Lambeth. 

Lately. At Leamington, aged 23, Geo. 
Walsh Digby, esq. eldest son of the late 
Capt. Digby, R.N. and nephew of Sir 
John Walsh, Bart. M.P. 

WESTMORELAND.—Jan. 1. At Belle 
Grange, Windermere, aged 56, Edward- 
Christian, third son of the late John- 
Christian Curwen, M.P. of Workington- 
hall, Cumberland. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON 
DURING THE YEAR 1847. 





Q _" Deaths Registered 


13 weekseach,! | =| © a 


ending in | Under | 15 and | 60 and | Age not 
15. {under 60./upwards. | specified. Total. | Males. |Females. 



































March. . . | 5924 | 5153 | 4205 7 | 15,289 7604 | 7685 
June ... 5058 4467 2818 18 12,361 | 6407 5954 
September . 6573 | 4216 2379 19 13,187 6646 6541 
December . 8957 6125 4513 10 19,605 || 9690 9915 
Total in the year | 26,512 19,961 | 13,915 54 60,442 | 30,347 | 30,095 
Causes of Death. ‘Deaths. | Causes of Death. Deaths. 

Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and | || Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. . 632 

ntagious) ae aie. bee | 13,887 | Childbirth, Diseases of Uterus, &e.. 750 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other Diseases of Rheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, 

uncertain or variable Seat . . 5876 SE 6 is eg ie be 550 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Diseases of Skin, ‘Cellular Tissue, &e. 189 

Nerves, and Senses. . ..... 8274 CH ASD. « + » § » 3132 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other | Violets, Privation, Cold, “and Intem- 

Organs of Respiration. . . - | 18,460 ccnmuonin di ae ee ee 1816 
Diseases of Heart and Blood-vessels | 2123 auses not specified ...... 137 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and ———— 

other Organs of Digestion o « « | 4616 | Total Deaths in 1847 . | 60,442 





Population of Districts of London in 1841, 1,948,211.—Area in square miles, 115°5. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar General.) 























Deaths Registered at 
Week ending =3 
Saturday, | Under) 15 to| 60 and | Age not | | Total.|| Males. | Females. | ‘be 
| 15. | 60. | upwards. specified. | | | es 
sat | | 
January 1. | 750| 541 | | gor | 1 | 1599 || 845 | 754 || 1452 
- 8. 663 421 | 280 — | 1364) 683 | 681 | 1376 
99 15, 689 | 455 | 31l 2 | 1457 755 | 702 | 1436 
” 22. 608 483 | 310 _ | 1401 || 703 | 698 | 1303 


| | j 
Weekly ‘Winter average ot the 5 years 1842—46, 1107 Deaths. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jan. 21, 1848. 








Wheat. Barley. Oats, Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d, 8. d. 8. d, s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
53 5 30 6 21 0 29 2 39 1 46 4 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 12s. to 31. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 14s. to 52. 5s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 22. 
Hay, 2/7. 10s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 4s. to 11. 10s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 47, 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Boe? oc sccccecescccB Od. teks. Of. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 24. 
Mutton............38 8d. to5s. Od. Beasts......... 2750 Calves 44 
Veal ...cecereeee 48. Gd. to 5s. 6d. Sheep and Lambs 16,210 Pigs 300 
Pork .... eeee00004.48, Od, to 5s. Od. 
COAL MARKET, Jan. 21. 

Walls Ends, from 20s. 9d. to 23s. 3d. per ton. Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 21s, Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 6¢, Yellow Russia, 48s, 0d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From December 26, 1847, to January 25, 1848, both inclusive. 




















































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ola th ® . elt! to . 
selz) ¢ 22] 8 salee| (82) § 
BSS 5 Sis| 3 Weather. || 25 $5/| Se 3 Weather. 
Aa ke a a4 a) AA los 4 |54| = 
Dec.| ° | ° | ° iin. pts Jan.| ° | ° | ° iin. pts.| 
26 | 35 | 40 | 33 |30, 13 ||cloudy 11 | 31 | 34 | 36 (30, 32 |/cloudy 
27 | 35 | 39 | 37 | =, 20 |\do.slightrain)| 12 | 35 | 41 | 44), 31 ||do. rain 
28 | 35 | 39 | 34] , 15 ||snow, rain 13 | 44 | 45 | 41 |29, 03 |/do. do. cloudy 
29 | 33 | 36 | 38 |29, 16 |\cloudy 14} 43/45) 41] , 84 ‘fair, cloudy 
30 | 38 | 40 | 36 | , 15 |\constant rain |} 15 | 40 | 41 | 33 , 83 jdo. 
31 | 35 | 37 | 37 | , 25 |/cloudy, do. 16 | 33 | 45 | 32 | , 82 |\do. 
J.1 | 35 | 38 | 36] , 82 do. do. snow|/ 17 | 41 | 44 | 40 | , 40 |const. hvy.rn. 
2/40 | 46 | 47) ,78 rey ig rain|| 18 | 33 | 37 | 36 | , 38 |/fair 
3} 38 | 51 | 49] , 86 19 | 34 | 34 | 35] , 59 \\cloudy, snow 
4| 43 | 47 | 41 » 96 aie. aes do. || 20 | 30 | 31 | 33] , 65 |/do. do. cldy. 
5 | 43 | 45 | 37] , 58 |\cloudy, do. || 21 | 30 | 34 | 33 |30, 05 |do. do. do. 
6 | 37 | 40 | 36 , 75 |do. fair 22 | 32 | 33 | 31 , Ol |ido. do. do. 
7 | 37) 40 | 37) , dl ido. hvy. rain || 23 | 31 | 33 | 33 | , 10 |\do. do. do. 
8 | 37} 38 | 35| , 62 do. do. do. 24 | 34 | 37 | 32 | =, 30 ||fair, cloudy 
9 | 33 | 34 | 3l /30, 11 | do. 25 | 31 | 32 | 32| = , 33 |\cloudy 
10! 33 | 34! 31 | , 18! do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
sim las ls 3 ia 2/8 i og | 
2iey ke 8 | 8ese. 4) 2 | 
sie (8 (Se Sc wetsicdisd? § | Ex. Bills, 
& wo lune gy SBMESSES A £1000 
siu | 530/155 12 DEBE SOSAA a : 
$)g, em | PO el goed’ | | s | 
ein |? |e] | | | A | 
28/1863} 854 |——| 8e3| e3 ——___—— 1 2. dis. | 11 9pm. 
29188 | 852 |——. 863 —— ——. —— —— par. 4dis., 12pm. 
31/186}, 853 |———, 86g, 8 —-———— 12pm., 9 12pm. 
1188 | 85 |———, 863) 83 ‘eaes wee par.3dis.. 9 12 pm. 
3/188 | 85) |——— | 83 ———— | par.7 pm. 14_ 15 pm. 
41863) 85% 863, 8§ |__| 34 pm.| 15 pm. 
51187 | 854 || 86g, 83 _-———— 58 pm.|_ 15 pm. 
6189 | 86} | 86g | 873) 83 ——\——227 | 13 pm. | 18 17 pm. 
7190 | 86% | 863 | 873) 83 —~——_|— 20 17 pm. 
silgl | 863 | 86} | 873, 8; 222, —-— 16 21 pm. 
101191 | 863 | 963 | 873 22 20 pm. 
11/195 | 873 | 874 | 884. 21 24 pm. 
12,197 872 | 87% RS ee wee ae 10 pm. | 23 24 pm. 
13/1963, 87% | 87% | 883-—-—-————|14 10 pm.| 24 26 pm. 
14/196}) 88; | 88 | 89§——\——'—10 14 pm,| 24 27 pm. 
15194 | 874 | 87g | 83) 2g —-——236 ————| 2%4 27 pm. 
17197 | 872 | 87g | 88g) 83 —-——————____ 24. 27 pm. 
igl97 | 873 | 873 88) 8% |\————233 | 14 pm. | 25 27 pm. 
19,198 | 873. | 874 | sag 83 —____——| 18 pm. | 24 27 pm. 
20, 198 | 87% | 873 | ae, 8g ——————,, 4 pm. | 24 27 pm. 
21) (1983, 87% | 873 | 88Z| 85 ——'————.__ 17 pm. | 25 27 pm. 
221983 883 882 | 89}, 8 ——————_ 20 pm. | 26 28 pm. 
24 200 | 893 89} | 903, 9 ——— 236 | 20pm. | 26 29 pm. 
25/200 | 89: 89 90/9 ————239 | 20pm. 30 27pm. 
262003 89 | 89 | 903 9 —| 9732393 23 pm. | 30 27 pm. 
27201 | 893 892 903.9 ————239 20pm. | 30 32pm. 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 





Throgmorton Street, London, 


3. B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREBT, 











